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ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS .• 


BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON^ 


It  is  the  fashion  for  those  who  have 
any  connection  with  letters,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  thoughtful  men  and  women, 
eager  for  knowledge,  and  anxious  after 
all  that  can  be  gotten  from  books,  to  ex¬ 
patiate  on  the  infinite  blessings  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  miraculous  achievements 
of  the  press  :  to  extol,  as  a  gift  above 
price,  the  taste  for  study  and  the  love  of 
reading.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  gainsay 
the  inestimable  value  of  good  books,  or 
to  discourage  any  man  from  reading  the 
best ;  but  I  often  think  that  we  forget 
that  other  side  to  this  glorious  view  of 
literature  : — the  misuse  of  books,  the 
debilitating  waste  of  life  in  aimless  pro¬ 
miscuous  vapid  reading,  or  even,  it  may 
be,  in  the  poisonous  inhalation  of  mere 
literary  garbage  and  bad  men’s  worst 
thoughts. 

For  what  can  a  book  be  more  than  the 
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man  who  wrote  it  ?  The  brightest 
genius,  perhaps,  never  puts  the  best  of 
his  own  soul  into  his  printed  page  ;  and 
some  of  the  most  famous  men  have  cer¬ 
tainly  put  the  worst  of  theirs.  Yet  are 
all  men  desirable  companions,  much  less 
teachers,  fit  to  be  listened  to,  able  to 
give  us  advice,  even  of  those  who  get 
reputation  and  command  a  hearing  ? 
Or,  to  put  out  of  the  question  that  writ¬ 
ing  which  is  positively  bad,  are  we  not, 
amidst  the  multiplicity  of  books  and- 
of  writers,  in  continual  danger  of  being 
drawn  off  by  what  is  stimulating  rather 
than  solid,  by  curiosity  after  something 
accidentally  notorious,  by  what  has  no 
intelligible  thing  to  recommend  it,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  new  ?  Now,  to  stuff  our 
minds  with  what  is  simply  trivial,  simply 
curious,  or  that  which  at  best  has  but  a 
low  nutritive  power,  this  is  to  close  our 
minds  to  what  is  solid  and  enlarging, 
and  spiritually  sustaining.  Whether  our 
41 
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neglect  of  the  great  books  comes  from 
our  not  reading  at  all,  or  from  an  incor¬ 
rigible  habit  of  reading  the  little  books, 
it  ends  in  just  the  same  thing.  And 
that  thing  is  ignorance  of  all  the  greater 
literature  of  the  world.  To  neglect  all 
the  abiding  parts  of  knowledge  for  the 
sake  of  the  evanescent  parts  is  really  to 
know  nothing  worth  knowing.  It  is  in 
the  end  the  same  thing,  whether  we  do 
not  use  our  minds  for  serious  study  at 
all,  or  whether  we  exhaust  them  by  an 
impotent  voracity  for  idle  and  desultory 
“  information,”  as  it  is  called — a  thing 
as  fruitful  as  whistling.  Of  the  two 
plans  I  prefer  the  former.  At  least,  in 
that  case,  the  mind  is  healthy  and  open. 
It  is  not  gorged  and  enfbebled  by  excess 
in  that  which  cannot  nourish,  much  less 
enlarge  and  beautify  our  nature. 

But  there  is  much  more  than  this. 
Even  to  those  who  resolutely  avoid  the 
idleness  of  reading  what  is  trivial,  a  diffi¬ 
culty  is  presented,  a  difficulty  every 
day  increasing  by  virtue  even  of  our 
abundance  of  books.  What  are  the  sub¬ 
jects,  what  are  the  class  of  books  we  are 
to  read,  in  what  order,  with  what  con¬ 
nection,  to  what  ultimate  use  or  object  ? 
Even  those  who  are  resolved  to  read  the 
better  books  are  embarrassed  by  a  field 
of  choice  practically  boundless.  The 
longest  life,  the  greatest  industry,  the 
most  powerful  memory,  wopld  not  suf¬ 
fice  to  make  us  profit  from  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  world  of  books  before  us.  If 
the  great  Newton  said  that  he  seemed  to 
have  been  all  his  life  gathering  a  few 
shells  on  the  shore,  whilst  a  boundless 
ocean  of  truth  still  lay  beyond  and  un¬ 
known  to  him,  how  much  more  to  each  of 
us  must  the  sea  of  literature  be  a  pathless 
immensity  beyond  our  powers  of  vision 
or  of  reach — an  immensity  in  which  in¬ 
dustry  itself  is  useless  without  judgment, 
method,  discipline  ;  where  it  is  of  infi¬ 
nite  importance  what  we  can  learn  and 
remember,  and  of  utterly  no  in>portance 
what  we  may  have  once  looked  at  or  heard 
of.  Alas  !  the  most  of  our  reading 
leaves  as  little  mark  even  in  our  own  edu¬ 
cation  as  the  foam  that  gathers  round 
the  keel  of  a  passing  boat !  For  myself, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  most  useful 
part  of  reading  is  to  know  what  we 
should  not  read,  what  we  can  keep  out 
from  that  small  cleared  spot  in  the  over¬ 
grown  jungle  of  “  information,”  the  cor¬ 


ner  which  we  can  call  our  ordered  patch 
of  fruit-bearing  knowledge.  Is  not  the 
accumulation  of  fresh  books  a  fresh  hin¬ 
drance  to  our  real  knowledge  of  the  old  ? 
Does  not  the  multiplicity  of  volumes 
become  a  bar  upon  our  use  of  any  ?  In 
literature  espiecially  does  it  hold — that 
we  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 

A  man  of  power,  who  has  got  more 
from  books  than  most  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  has  lately  said  :  ”  Form  a  habit 
of  reading,  do  not  mind  what  you  read, 
the  reading  of  better  books  will  come 
when  you  have  a  habit  of  reading  the 
inferior.”  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I 
think  a  habit  of  reading  idly  debilitates 
and  corrupts  the  mind  for  all  wholesome 
reading  ;  I  think  the  habit  of  reading 
wisely  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  habits 
to  acquire,  needing  strong  resolution  and 
infinite  pains  ;  and  I  hold  the  habit  of 
reading  for  mere  reading’s  sake,  instead 
of  for  the  sake  of  the  stuff  we  gain  from 
reading,  to  be  one  of  the  worst  and  com¬ 
monest  and  most  unwholesome  habits 
we  have.  Why  do  we  still  suffer  the 
traditional  hj-pocrisy  about  the  dignity 
of  literature,  literature  I  mean,  in  the 
gross,  which  includes  about  equal  parts 
of  what  is  useful  and  what  is  useless  ? 
Why  are  books  as  books,  writers  as 
writers,  readers  as  readers,  meritorious 
and  honorable,  apart  from  any  good  in 
them,  or  anything  that  we  can  get  from 
them  ?  Why  do  we  pride  ourselves  on 
our  powers  of  absorbing  print,  as  our 
grandfathers  did  on  their  gifts  in  imbib¬ 
ing  F>ort,  when  we  know  that  there  is  a 
m^e  of  absorbing  print  which  makes  it 
impossible  we  can  ever  learn  anything 
good  out  of  books  ? 

Our  stately  Milton  said  in  a  passage 
which  is  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the 
English  race,  ”  as  good  almost  kill  a 
Man  as  kill  a  good  Book.”  But  has  he 
not  also  said  that  he  would  “  have  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  how  Bookes  demeane  themselves, 
as  well  as  men  ;  and  do  sharpest  justice 
on  them  as  malefactors  ”  ?  .  .  .  Yes  ! 
they  do  kill  the  good  book  who  deliver 
up  their  few  and  precious  hours  of  read¬ 
ing  to  the  trivial  book  ;  they  make  it 
dead  for  them  ;  they  do  what  lies  in 
them  to  destroy  ”  the  precious  life-blood 
of  a  master  spirit,  imbalm’d  and  treas¬ 
ured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life  ;” 
they  ”  spill  that  season’d  life  of  man 
preserv’d  and  stor’d  up  in  Bookes.”  For 
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in  the  wilderness  of  books  most  men, 
certainly  all  busy  men,  must  strictly 
choose.  If  they  saturate  their  minds* 
with  the  idler  b<^ks,  the  “  good  book,” 
which  Milton  calls  "an  immortality 
rather  than  a  life,”  is  dead  to  them  :  it 
is  a  book  sealed  up  and  buried. 

It  is  most  right  that  in  the  great  repub¬ 
lic  of  letters  there  should  be  a  freedom  of 
intercourse  and  a  spirit  of  equality. 
Every  reader  who  holds  a  book  in  his 
hand,  is  free  of  the  inmost  minds  of  men 
past  and  present ;  their  lives  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  their  uttered 
thoughts  are  unveiled  to  him  ;  he  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  greatest ;  he 
stands  on  no  ceremony  with  them  ;  he 
may,  if  he  be  so  minded,  scribble  "  dog- 
grel”  on  his  Shelley,  or  he  may  kick 
Lord  Byron,  if  he  please,  into  a  comer. 
He  hears  Burke  perorate,  and  Johnson 
dogmatise,  and  Scott  tell  his  border 
tales,  and  Wordsworth  muse  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  without  the  leave  of  any  man,  or 
the  payment  of  any  toll.  In  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  letters  there  are  no  privileged  or¬ 
ders  or  places  reserved.  Every  man 
who  has  written  a  book,  even  the  dili¬ 
gent  Mr.  Whitaker,  is  in  one  sense  an 
author ;  "  a  book’s  a  book  although 
there’s  nothing  in’t and  every  man 
who  can  decipher  a  penny  journal  is  in 
one  sense  a  reader.  And  your  “  general 
reader,”  like  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet, 
is  hail-fellow  with  all  the  mighty  dead  ; 
he  pats  the  skull  of  the  jester  ;  batters 
the  cheek  of  lord,  lady,  or  courtier  ;  and 
uses  “  imperious  Caesar”  to  teach  boys 
the  Latin  declensions. 

But  this  noble  equality  of  all  writers 
— of  all  writers  and  of  all  readers — has  a 
perilous  side  to  it.  It  is  apt  to  make  us 
indiscriminate  in  the  books  we  read,  and 
somewhat  contemptuous  of  the  mighty 
men  of  the  past  Men  who  are  most 
observant  as  to  the  friends  they  make, 
or  the  conversation  they  join  in,  are 
carelessness  itself  as  to  the  books  to 
whom  they  entrust  themselves,  and  the 
printed  language  with  which  they  satu¬ 
rate  their  minds.  Yet  can  any  friend¬ 
ship  or  society  be  more  important  to  us 
than  that  of  the  books  which  form  so 
large  a  part  of  our  minds  and  even  of 
our  characters  ?  Do  we  in  real  life  take 
any  pleasant  fellow  to  our  homes  and 
chat  with  some  agreeable  rascal  by  our 
firesides,  we  who  will  take  up  any  pleas¬ 


ant  fellow’s  printed  memoirs,  we  who  de¬ 
light  in  the  agreeable  rascal  when  he  is 
cut  up  into  pages  and  bound  in  calf  ? 

I  have  no  intention  to  moralise  or  to 
indulge  in  a  homily  against  the  reading 
of  what  is  deliberately  evil.  There  is 
not  so  much  need  for  this  now,  and  I  am 
not  discoursing  on  the  whole  duty  of 
man.  I  take  that  part  of  our  redding 
which  is  by  itself  no  doubt  harmless, 
entertaining,  and  even  gently  instruc¬ 
tive.  But  of  this  enormous  mass  of 
literature  how  much  deserves  to  be 
chosen  out,  to  be  preferred  to  all  the 
great  books  of  the  world,  to  be  set  apart 
for  those  precious  hours  which  are  all’- 
that  the  most  of  us  can  give  to  solid 
reading  ?  The  vast  proportion  of  books 
are  books  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
read.  A  serious  percentage  of  books 
are  not  worth  reading  at  all.  The  really 
vital  books  for  us  we  also  know  to  be  a 
very  trifling  portion  of  the  whole.  And 
yet  we  act  as  if  every  book  were  as  good 
as  any  other,  as  if  it  were  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  order  which  we  take  up  first,  as 
if  any  book  were  good  enough  for  us, 
and  as  if  all  were  alike  honorable,  pre¬ 
cious,  and  satisfying.  Alas  !  books  can¬ 
not  be  more  than  the  men  who  write 
them  ;  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
human  race  now  write  books,  with  mo¬ 
tives  and  objects  as  various  as  human 
activity,  books,  as  books,  are  entitled  h 
priori,  until  their  value  is  proved,  to  the 
same  attention  and  respect  as  houses, 
steam-engines,  pictures,  fiddles,  bonnets, 
and  other  thoughtful  or  ornamental  pro¬ 
ducts  of  human  industry.  In  the  shelves 
of  those  libraries  which  are  our  pride, 
libraries  public  or  private,  circulating  or 
very  stationary,  are  to  be  found  those 
great  books  of  the  world  rari  nantes  in 
gurgite  vasto,  those  books  which  are 
truly  ”  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  spirit.”  But  the  very  familiarity 
which  their  mighty  fame  has  bred  in  us 
makes  us  indifferent ;  we  grow  weary  of 
what  every  one  is  supposed  to  have  read  ; 
and  we  take  down  something  which 
looks  a  little  eccentric,  or  some  author 
on  the  mere  ground  that  we  never  heard 
of  him  before. 

Thus  the  difficulties  of  literature  are 
in  their  way  as  great  as  those  of  the 
world,  the  obstacles  to  finding  the  right 
friends  are  as  great,  the  peril  is  as  great 
of  being  lost  in  a  Babel  of  voices  and  an 
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ever-changing  mass  of  beings.  Books 
are  not  wiser  than  men,  the  true  books 
are  not  easier  to  find  than  the  true  men,  , 
the  bad  books  or  the  vulgar  books  are 
not  less  obtrusive  and  not  less  ubiqui¬ 
tous  than  the  bad  or  vulgar  everywhere  ; 
the  art  of  right  reading  is  as  long  and 
difficult  to  learn  as  the  art  of  right  liv¬ 
ing.  Those  who  are  on  good  terms 
with  the  first  author  they  meet,  run  as 
much  risk  as  men  who  surrender  their 
time  to  the  first  passer  in  the  street ;  for 
to  be  open  to  every  book  is  for  the  most 
part  to  gain  as  little  as  possible  from 
any.  A  man  aimlessly  wandering  about 
.  in  a  crowded  city  is  of  all  men  the  most 
lonely  ;  so  he  who  takes  up  only  the 
books  that  he  “  comes  across,”  is  pretty 
certain  to  meet  but  few  that  are  worth 
knowing. 

Now  this  danger  is  one  to  which  we 
are  especially  exposed  in  this  age.  Our 
high-pressure  life  of  emergencies,  our 
whirling  industrial  organization  or  disor¬ 
ganization,  have  brought  us  in  this  (as  in 
most  things)  their  p>eculiar  difficulties 
and  drawbacks.  In  almost  everything 
vast  opportunities  and  gigantic  means  of 
multiplying  our  products  bring  with  them 
new  perils  and  troubles  which  are  often 
at  first  neglected.  Our  huge  cities  where 
wealth  is  piled  up  and  the  requirements 
and  appliances  of  life  extended  beyond 
the  dreams  of  our  forefathers,  seem  to 
breed  in  themselves  new  forms  of  squal¬ 
or,  disease,  blights,  or  risks  to  life  such 
as  we  are  yet  unable  to  cope  with.  So 
the  enormous  multiplicity  of  modem 
books  is  not  altogether  favorable  to  the 
knowing  of  the  best.  I  listen  with 
mixed  satisfaction  to  the  paeans  that  they 
chant  over  the  works  that  issue  from  the 
press  each  day,  how  the  books  poured 
forth  from  Paternoster  Row  might  in  a 
ifew  years  be  built  into  a  pyramid  that 
would  fill  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  How 
iin  this  mountain  of  literature  am  I  to 
find  the  really  useful  book  ?  How,  when 
I  have  found  it,  and  found  its  value,  am 
I  to  get  others  to  read  it  ?  How  am  I 
to  keep  my  head  clear  in  the  torrent  and 
din  of  works,  all  of  which  distract  my 
attention,  most  of  which  promise  me 
something,  whilst  so  few  fulfil  that 
promise  ?  The  Nile  is  the  source  of  the 
Egyptian’s  bread,  and  without  it  he 
perishes  of  hunger.  But  the  Nile  may 
be  rather  too  liberal  in  his  flood,  and 
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then  the  Egyptian  runs  imminent  risk  of 
drowning. 

And  thus  there  never  was  a  time,  at 
least  during  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
when  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
an  efficient  use  of  books  were  greater  than 
they  are  to-day,  when  the  obstacles  were 
more  real  between  readers  and  the  right 
books  to  read,  when  it  was  practically  so 
troublesome  to  find  out  that  which  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  know  ;  and  that 
not  by  the  dearth,  but  by  the  plethora 
of  printed  matter.  For  it  comes  to 
nearly  the  same  thing  whether  we  are 
actually  debarred  by  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  from  getting  the  right  book  into 
our  hand,  or  whether  we  are  choked  off 
from  'the  right  book  by  the  obtrusive 
crowd  of  the  wrong  books  ;  so  that  it 
needs  a  strong  character  and  a  resolute 
system  of  reading  to  keep  the  head  cool 
in  the  storm  of  literature  around  us. 
We  read  nowadays  in  the  market-place — 
1  would  rather  say  in  some  large  steam 
factory  of  letter-press,  where  damp  sheets 
of  new  print  whirl  round  as  perpetually 
— if  it  be  hot  rather  some  noisy  b^k-fair 
where  literary  showmen  tempt  us  with 
performing  dolls,  and  the  gongs  of  rival 
booths  are  stunning  our  ears  from  mom 
till  night.  Contrast  with  this  pandemo¬ 
nium  of  Leipsic  and  Paternoster  Row 
the  sublime  picture  of  our  Milton  in  his 
early  retirement  at  Horton,  when,  mus¬ 
ing  over  his  coming  flight  to  the  epic 
heaven,  practising  his  pinions,  as  he  tells 
Diodati,  he  consumed  five  years  of  soli¬ 
tude  in  reading  over  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  writers  : — 

*‘  Et  totum  rapiant,  me,  mea  vita,  libri.” 

Who  now  reads  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
writers  ?  Who  systematically  reads  the 
great  writers,  be  they  ancient  or  modem, 
whom  the  consent  of  ages  has  marked 
out  as  classics  :  typical,  immortal,  pecu¬ 
liar  teachers  of  our  race  ?  Alas  !  the 
Paradise  Lost  is  lost  again  to  us  beneath 
an  inundation  of  graceful  academic 
verse,  sugary  stanzas  of  ladylike  pretti¬ 
ness,  and  ceaseless  explanations  in  more 
or  less  readable  prose  of  what  John  Mil- 
ton  meant  or  did  not  mean,  or  what  he 
saw  or  did  not  see,  or  why  Adam  or  Sa¬ 
tan  is  like  that,  or  unlike  the  other. 
We  read  a  perfect  library  about  the 
Paradise  Lost^  but  the  Paradise  Lost  it¬ 
self  we  do  not  read. 
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I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  larger  part  of  modem  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  worth  reading  in  itself,  that 
the  prose  is  not  readable,  entertaining, 
one  may  say  highly  instructive.  Nor  do 
I  pretend  that  the  verses  which  we  read 
so  zealously  in  place  of  Milton’s  are  not 
good  verses.  On  the  contrary  I  think 
them  sweetly  conceived,  as  musical  and 
as  graceful  as  the  verse  of  any  age  in  our 
history.  I  say  it  emphatically,  a  great 
deal  of  our  modem  literature  is  such 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  resist  it, 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  it  gives  us 
real  information.  It  seems  perhaps  un¬ 
reasonable  to  many,  to  assert  that  a  de¬ 
cent  readable  book  which  gives  us  ac¬ 
tual  instmction  can  be  otherwise  than  a 
useful  companion,  and  a  solid  gain.  I 
dare  say  many  people  are  ready  to  cry 
out  upon  me  as  an  obscurantist  for  ven- 
tudng  to  doubt  a  genial  confidence  in  all 
literature  simply  as  such.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  weighs  upon  me  with  such 
really  crushing  urgency  is  this  : — what 
are  the  books  that  in  our  little  remnant 
of  reading  time  it  is  most  vital  for  us  to 
know  ?  For  the  tme  use  of  books  is  of 
such  sacred  value  to  us  that  to  be  simply 
entertained  is  to  cease  to  be  taught,  ele¬ 
vated,  inspired  by  books ;  merely  to 
gather  information  of  a  chance  kind  is  to 
close  the  mind  to  knowledge  of  the  ur¬ 
gent  kind.  Every  book  that  we  take  up 
without  a  purpose  is  an  opportunity  lost 
of  taking  up  a  book  with  a  puipose — 
every  bit  of  stray  information  which  we 
cram  into  our  heads  without  any  sense 
of  its  importance,  is  for  the  most  part  a 
bit  of  the  most  useful  information  driven 
out  of  our  heads  and  choked  off  from 
our  minds.  It  is  so  certain  that  infor¬ 
mation,  i.e.  the  knowledge,  the  stored 
thoughts  and  observations  of  mankind, 
is  now  grown  to  proportions  so  utterly 
incalculable  and  prodigious,  that  even 
the  learned  whose  lives  are  given  to 
study  can  but  pick  up  some  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  table  of  truth.  They  delve 
and  tend  but  a  plot  in  that  vast  and 
teeming  kingdom,  whilst  those,  whom 
active  life  leaves  with  but  a  few  cramped 
hourskof  study,  can  hardly  come  to  know 
the  very  vastness  of  the  field  before 
them,  or  how  infinitesimally  small  is  the 
comer  they  can  traverse  at  the  best.  We 
know  all  is  not  of  equal  value.  We 
know  that  books  differ  in  value  as  much 


as  diamonds  differ  from  the  sand  on  the 
seashore,  as  much  as  our  living  friend 
differs  from  a  dead  rat.  We  know  that 
much  in  the  myriad-peopled  world  of 
books — very  much  in  all  kinds — is  triv¬ 
ial,  enervating,  inane,  even  noxious. 
And  thus,  where  we  have  infinite  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  wasting  our  efforts  to  no  end, 
of  fatiguing  our  minds  without  enriching 
them,  of  clogging  the  spirit  without  sat¬ 
isfying  it,  there,  I  cannot  but  think,  the 
very  infinity  of  opportunities  is  robbing 
us  of  the  actual  power  of  using  them. 
And  thus  I  come  often,  in  my  less  hope¬ 
ful  moods,  to  watch  the  remorseless  cata¬ 
ract  of  daily  literature  which  thunders 
over  the  remnants  of  the  past,  as  if  it 
were  a  fresh  impediment  to  the  men  of 
our  day  in  the  way  of  systematic  knowl¬ 
edge  and  consistent  powers  of  thought  : 
as  if  it  were  destin^  one  day  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  great  inheritance  of  mankind 
in  prose  and  verse. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  very  young 
man  at  college,  that  a  youth,  in  no  spirit 
of  paradox  but  out  of  plenary  convic¬ 
tion,  undertook  to  maintain  before  a 
body  of  serious  students,  the  astounding 
proposition  that  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  had  ever  befallen  mankind. 
He  argued  that  exclusive  reliance  on 
printed  matter  had  destroyed  the  higher 
method  of  oral  teaching,  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  thought  by  the  spoken  word  to 
the  attentive  ear.  He  insisted  that  the 
formation  of  a  vast  literary  class  looking 
to  the  making  of  books  as  a  means  of 
making  money,  rather  than  as  a  social 
duty,  had  multiplied  books  for  the  sake 
of  the  writers  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
the  readers  ;  that  the  reliance  on  books 
as  a  cheap  and  common  resource  had 
done  much  to  weaken  the  powers  of 
memory  ;  that  it  destroyed  the  craving 
for  a  general  culture  of  taste,  and  the 
need  of  artistic  expression  in  all  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  life.  And  he  argued,  last¬ 
ly,  that  the  sudden  multiplication  of  all 
kinds  of  printed  matter  had  been  fatal  to 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  thought,  and 
had  hindered  a  system  of  knowledge  and 
a  scheme  of  education. 

I  am  far  from  sharing  this  immature 
view.  Of  course  I  hold  the  invention  of 
printing  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
momentous  facts  in  the  whole  history  of 
man.  Without  its  universal  social  pro- 
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gress,  true  democratic  enlightenment, 
and  the  education  of  the  people  would 
have  been  impossible,  or  very  slow,  even 
if  the  cultured  few,  as  is  likely,  could 
have  advanced  the  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind  without  it.  We  place  Gutemberg 
amongst  the  small  list  of  the  unqiue  and 
specif  benefactors  of  mankind,  in  the 
sacred  choir  of  those  whose  work  trans¬ 
formed  the  conditions  of  life,  whose 
work,  once  done,  could  never  be  repeat¬ 
ed.  And  no  doubt  the  things  which  our 
ardent  friend  regarded  as  so  fatal  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  society  were  all  inevitable 
and  necessary,  part  of  the  great  revolu¬ 
tion  of  mind  through  which  men  grew 
out  of  the  mediaeval  incompleteness  to  a 
richer  conception  of  life  ^  and  of  the 
world. 

Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  boy¬ 
ish  anathema  against  printing  may  be 
true  to  us  by  our  own  fault.  We  may 
create  for  ourselves  these  very  evils. 
For  this  1  hold,*  that  the  art  of  printing 
has  not  been  a  gift  wholly  unmixed  with 
evils  ;  that  it  must  be  used  wisely  if  it  is 
to  be  a  boon  to  man  at  all ;  that  it  en¬ 
tails  on  us  heavy  responsibilities,  reso¬ 
lution  to  use  it  with  judgment  and  self- 
control,  and  the  will  to  resist  its  tempta¬ 
tions  and  its  perils.  Indeed  we  may 
easily  so  act  that  we  may  make  it  a  clog 
on  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  a 
real  curse  and  not  a  boon.  The  p>ower 
of  flying  at  will  through  space  would 
probably  extinguish  civilisation  and 
society,  for  it  would  release  us  from  the 
wholesome  bondage  of  localities.  The 
power  of  hearing  every  word  that  had 
ever  been  uttered  on  this  planet  would 
annihilate  thought,  as  the  power  of 
knowing  all  recorded  facts  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  turning  a  handle  would  annihilate 
true  science.  Our  hunaan  faculties  and 
our  mental  forces  are  not  enlarged  sim¬ 
ply  by  multiplying  our  materials  of 
knowl^ge  and  our  facilities  for  com¬ 
munication.  Telephones,  microphones, 
pantoscopes,  steam-presses,  and  ubiqui¬ 
ty-engines  in  general,  may,  after  all, 
leave  the  p>oor  human  brain  panting  and 
throbbing  under  the  strain  of  its  appli¬ 
ances,  and  get  no  bigger  and  no  stronger 
than  the  brains  of  the  men  who  heard 
Moses  speak,  and  saw  Aristotle  and  Ar¬ 
chimedes  pondering  over  a  few  worn 
rolls  of  crabbed  manuscript.  Until  some 
new  Newton  or  Watt  can  invent  a 


machine  for  magnifying  the  human  mind, 
every  fresh  apparatus  for  multiplying  its 
work  is  a  fresh  strain  on  the  mind,  a 
new  realm  for  it  to  order  and  to  rule. 

And  so,  I  say  it  most  confidently,  the 
first  intellectual  task  of  our  age  is  rightly 
to  order  and  make  serviceable  the  vast 
realm  of  printed  material  which  four 
centuries  have  swept  across  our  path. 
To  organize  our  knowledge,  to  systema¬ 
tise  our  reading,  to  save,  out  of  the  re¬ 
lentless  cataract  of  ink,  the  immortal 
thoughts  of  the  greatest — this  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  unless  the  productive  ingenuity  of 
man  is  to  lead  us  at  last  to  a  measure¬ 
less  and  pathless  chaos.  To  know  any¬ 
thing  that  turns  up  is,  in  the  infinity  of 
knowledge,  to  know  nothing.  To  read 
the  first  book  we  come  across,  in  the 
wilderness  of  books,  is  to  learn  nothing. 
To  turn  over  the  pages  of  ten  thousand 
volumes  is  to  be  practically  indifferent 
to  all  that  is  good. 

But  this  warns  me  that  I  am  entering 
on  a  subject  which  is  far  too  big  and 
solemn  for  us  to  touch  to-night.  1  have 
no  pretension  to  deal  with  it  as  it  needs. 
It  is  plain,  I  think,  that  to  organize  our 
knowledge,  even  to  systematise  our  read¬ 
ing,  to  make  a  working  selection  of 
bcmks  for  general  study,  really  implies  a 
complete  scheme  of  education.  A 
scheme  of  education  ultimately  implies  a 
system  of  philosophy,  a  view  of  man’s 
duty  and  powers  as  a  moral  and  social 
being — a  religion,  in  fact.  Before  a 
problem  so  great  as  this,  on  which  a 
general  audience  has  such  different  ideas 
and  wants,  and  differs  so  profoundly  on 
the  very  premises  from  which  we  start, 
before  such  a  problem  as  a  general 
theory  of  education,  I  prefer  to  retire. 
I  will  keep  silence  even  from  good 
w’ords.  I  have  chosen  my  own  part, 
and  adopted  my  own  teacher.  But  to 
ask  men  to  adopt  the  education  of  Au¬ 
guste  Comte,  is  almost  to  ask  them  to 
adopt  Positivism  itself. 

Nor  will  I  enlarge  on  the  matter  for 
thought,  for  forebc^ing,  almost  for  des¬ 
pair,  that  is  presented  to  us  by  the  fact 
of  our  familiar  literary  ways  and  our 
recognised  literary  profession.  That 
things  infinitely  trifling  in  themselves  : 
men,  events,  societies,  phenomena,  in  no 
way  otherwise  more  valuable  than  the 
myriad  other  things  which  flit  around  us 
like  the  sparrows  on  the  housetop,  should 
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be  glorified,  magnified,  and  perpetuated,  always  fresh  and  rich.  And  yet  how  sel- 
set  under  a  literary  microscope  and  fo-  dom  does  one  find  a  friend  spell-bound 
cussed  in  the  blaze  of  a  literary  magic-  over  the  Greek  Bible  of  antiquity,  whilst 
lantern — not  for  what  they  are  in  them-  they  wade  through  torrents  of  magazine 
selves,  but  solely  to  amuse  and  excite  the  quotations  from  a  petty  versifier  of  to- 
world  by  showing  how  it  can  be  done —  day,  and  in  an  idle  vacation  will  graze, 
all  this  IS  to  me  so  amazing,  so  heart-  as  contentedly  as  cattle  in  a  fresh 
breaking,  that  1  forbear  now  to  treat  it,  meadow,  through  the  chopped  straw  of 
as  I  cannot  say  all  that  I  would.  a  circulating  library.  A  generation 

I  pass  from  all  systems  of  education —  which  will  listen  to  Pinafore  for  three 
from  thought  of  social  duty,  from  medi-  hundred  nights,  and  will  read  M.  Zola’s 
tation  on  the  profession  of  letters — to  seventeenth  romance,  can  no  more  read 
more  general  and  lighter  topics.  I  will  Homer  than  it  could  read  a  cuneiform 
deal  now  only  with  the  easier  side  of  inscription.  It  will  read  about  Homer 
reading,  with  matter  on  which  there  is  just  as  it  will  read  about  a  cuneiform  in- 
some  common  agreement  in  the  world,  scription,  and  will  crowd  to  *see  a  few 
I  am  very  far  from  meaning  that  our  pots  which  probably  came  from  the 
whole  time  spent  with  books  is  to  be  neighborhood  of  Troy.  But  to  Homer 
given  to  study.  Far  from  it.  I  put  the  and  the  primeval  type  of  heroic  man  in 
poetic  and  emotional  side  of  literature  as  his  beauty,  and  his  simpleness,  and  joy- 
the  most  needed  for  daily  use.  I  take  ousness,  the  cultured  generation  is  really 
the  books  that  seek  to  rouse  the  imagi*  dead,  as  completely  as  some  spoiled 
nation,  to  stir  up  feeling,  touch  the  beauty  of  the  ball-room  is  dead  to  the 
heart :  the  books  of  art,  of  fancy,  of  bloom  of  the  heather  or  the  waving  of 
ideals,  such  as  reflect  the  delight  and  the  daffodils  in  a  glade, 
aroma  of  life.  And  here  how  does  the  It  is  a  true  psychological  problem, 
trivial,  provided  it  is  the  new,  that  which  this  nausea  which  idle  culture  seems  to 
stares  at  us  in  the  advertising  columns  produce  for  all  that  is  manly  and  pure  in 
of  the  day,  crowd  out  the  immortal  pioet-  heroic  poetry.  One  knows — at  least 
ry  and  pathos  of  the  human  race,  vitiat-  every  schoolboy  has  known — that  a  pas* 
ing  our  taste  for  those  exquisite  pieces  sage  of  Homer,  rolling  along  in  the  hex- 
which  are  a  household  word,  and  weak-  ameter  or  trumpeted  out  by  Pope,  will 
ening  our  mental  relish  for  the  eternal  give  one  a  hot  glow  of  pleasure  and  raise 
works  of  genius  !  Old  Homer  is  the  a  finer  throb  in  the  pulse  ;  one  knows 
very  fountain-head  of  pure  poetic  enjoy-  that  Homer  is  the  easiest,  most  artless, 
ment,  of  all  that  is  spontaneous,  simple,  most  diverting  of  all  poets  ;  that  the 
native,  and  dignified  in  life.  He  takes  fiftieth  reading  rouses  the  spirit  even 
us  into  the  ambrosial  world  of  heroes,  of  more  than  the  first — and  yet  we  find  our- 
human  vigor,  of  purity,  of  grace,  selves  (we  allare  alike)  painfully  psha-ing 
Now  Homer  is  one  of  the  few  poets  the  over  some  new  and  uncut  barley-sugar  in 
life  of  whom  can  be  fairly  preserved  in  a  rhyme,  which  a  man  in  the  street  asked 
translation.  Most  men  and  women  can  us  if  we  had  read,  or  it  may  be  some 
say  that  they  have  read  Homer,  just  as  learned  lucubration  about  the  site  of 
most  of  us  can  say  that  we  have  studied  T roy  by  some  one  we  chanced  to  meet 
Johnson’s  Dictionary.  But  how  few  of  at  dinner.  It  is  an  unwritten  chapter  in 
us  take  him  up,  time  after  time,  with  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  how  this 
fresh  delight !  How  few  have  even  read  literary  prurience  after  new  print  un- 
the  entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey  through  !  mans  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  old 
Whether  in  the  resounding  lines  of  the  songs  chanted  forth  in  the  sunrise  of  hu- 
old  Greek,  as  fresh  and  ever-stirring  as  man  imagination.  To  ask  a  man  or  * 
the  waves  that  tumble  on  the  seashore,  woman  who  spends  half  a  lifetime  in 
filling  the  soul  with  satisfying  silent  sucking  magazines  and  new  poems  t<t 
wonder  at  its  restless  unison  ;  whether  read  a  book  of  Homer,  would  be  like 
in  the  quaint  lines  of  Chapman,  or  asking  a  butcher’s  boy  to  whistle  ”  Ade- 
the  clarion  couplets  of  Pope,  or  the  laida.”  The  noises  and  sights  and  talk, 
closer  versions  of  Cowper,  Lord  Derby,  the  whirl  and  vcflatility  of  life  around  us, 
of  Philip  Worsley,  or  even  in  the  new  are  too  strong  for  us.  A  society  which  is 
prose  version  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  is  for  ever  gossiping  in  a  sort  of  perpetual 
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“  drum,”  loses  the  very  faculty  of  caring 
for  anything  but  ”  early  copies”  and  the 
last  tale  out.  Thus,  like  the  tares  in  the 
noble  parable  of  the  Sower,  a  p>erpetual 
chatter  about  books  chokes  the  seed 
which  is  sown  in  the  greatest  books  of 
the  world. 

I  speak  of  Homer,  but  fifty  other 
great  poets  and  creators  of  eternal 
beauty  would  serve  my  argument  as  well. 
Take  the  latest  perhaps  in  the  series  of 
the  world-wide  and  immortal  poets  of 
the  whole  human  race — Walter  Scott. 
We  all  read  Scott's  romances,  as  we  have 
all  read  Hume’s  History  of  England, 
but  how  often  do  we  read  them,  how 
zealously,  with  what  sympathy  and  un¬ 
derstanding  ?  I  am  told  that  the  last 
discovery  of  modem  culture  is  that 
Scott’s  prose  is  commonplace  ;  that  the 
young  men  at  our  universities  are  far  too 
critical  to  care  for  his  artless  sentences 
and  flowing  descriptions.  They  prefer 
Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Mallock,  and  the 
Euphuism  of  young  Oxford,  just  as  some 
people  prefer  a  Dresden  Shep>herdess  to 
the  Caryatides  of  the  Erictheum,  pro¬ 
nounce  Fielding  to  be  low,  and  Mozart  to 
be  pass^.  As  boys  love  lollypops,  so 
these  juvenile  fops  love  to  rcil  phrases 
about  under  the  tongue,  as  if  |>hrases  in 
themselves  had  a  value  apart  from 
thoughts,  feelings,  great  conceptions,  or 
human  sympathy.  For  Scott  is  just 
one  of  the  poets  (we  may  call  poets  all 
the  great  creators  in  prose  or  in  verse)  of 
whom  one  never  wearies,  just  as  one  can 
listen  to  Beethoven  or  watch  the  sunrise 
or  the  sunset  day  by  day  with  new  de¬ 
light.  1  think  I  can  read  the  Antiquary^ 
or  the  Bride  of  LarnmermooTy  Ivanhoey 
Quentin  Durwardy  and  Old  Mortalityy 
at  least  once  a  year  afresh.  Now  Scott 
is  a  perfect  library  in  himself.  A  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  romances  would  And  that 
it  needed  months  to  go  through  even  the 
best  pieces  of  the  inexhaustible  painter 
of  eight  full  centuries  and  every  type  of 
man  ;  and  he  might  repeat  the  process 
of  reading  him  ten  times  in  a  lifetime 
without  a  sense  of  fatigue  or  sameness. 
The  poetic  beauty  of  Scott’s  creations 
is  almost  the  least  of  his  great  qualities. 
It  is  the  universality  of  his  sympathy 
that  is  so  truly  great,  the  justice  of  his 
estimates,  the  insight  into  the  spirit  of 
each  age,  his  intense  absorption  of  self 
in  the  vast  epic  of  human  civilisation. 


What  are  the  old  almanacs  that  they  so 
often  given  us  as  histories  beside  these 
living  pictures  of  the  ordered  succession 
of  ages  ?  As  in  Homer  himself,  we  see 
in  this  prose  Iliad  of  modem  history, 
the  battle  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the 
heroic  defence  of  ancient  strongholds, 
the  long  impending  and  inevitable  doom 
of  mediaeval  life.  Strong  men  and 
proud  women  struggle  against  the  desti¬ 
ny  of  modem  society,  unconsciously 
working  out  its  ways,  undauntedly  defy¬ 
ing  its  power.  How  just  is  our  island 
Homer!  Neither  Greek  nor  Trojan 
sways  him  ;  Achilles  is  his  hero  ;  Hec•^ 
tor  is  his  favorite  ;  he  loves  the  councils 
of  chiefs,  and  the  palace  of  Priam  ;  but 
the  swine-herd,  the  charioteer,  the  slave- 
girl,  the  hound,  the  beggar,  and  the 
herdsman  all  glow  alike  in  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  coloring  of  his  peopled  epic.  We 
see  the  dawn  of  our  En^ish  nation,  the 
defence  of  Christendom  against  the 
Koran,  the  grace  and  the  terror  of  feudal¬ 
ism,  the  rise  of  monarchy  out  of  baro¬ 
nies,  the  rise  of  parliaments  out  of  mon¬ 
archy,  the  rise  of  industry  out  of  serf¬ 
age,  the  pathetic  min  of  chivalry,  the 
splendid  death-stmggle  of  Catholicism, 
the  sylvan  tribes  of  the  mountain  (rem¬ 
nants  of  our  pre-historic  forefathers) 
beating  themselves  to  pieces  against  the 
hard  advance  of  modem  industry  ;  we 
see  the  grim  heroism  of  the  Bible-mar- 
tyrs,  the  catastre^he  of  feudalism  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  practical  age  which  knew 
little  of  its  graces  and  almost  nothing  of 
its  virtues.  Such  is  Scott,  who  we  may 
say  has  done  for  the  various  phases  of 
m^em  history,  what  Shakespeare  has 
done  for  the  manifold  types  of  human 
character.  And  this  glorious  and  most 
human  and  most  historical  of  poets, 
without  whom  our  very  conception  of 
human  development  would  have  ever 
been  imperfect,  this  manliest,  and  tmest, 
and  widest  of  romancers  we  neglect  for 
some  hothouse  hybrid  of  ptsychological 
analysis,  for  the  wretched  imitators  of 
Balzac,  and  the  jackana|>es  phrasemon¬ 
gering  of  some  Osric  of  the  day,  who 
assures  us  that  Scott  is  an  absolute  Phil¬ 
istine. 

In  speaking  with  enthusiasm  of  Scott, 
as  of  Homer,  or  of  Shakespeare,  or  of 
Milton,  or  of  any  of  the  accepted  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  world,  I  have  no  wish  to  in¬ 
sist  dogmatically  upon  any  single  name. 
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or  two  or  three  m  particular.  Our  en¬ 
joyment  and  reverence  of  the  great  poets 
of  the  world  is  seriously  injured  nowa¬ 
days  by  the  habit  we  get  of  singling  out 
some  particular  quality,  some  particular 
school  of  art,  for  intempierate  praise,  or, 
still  worse,  for  intemperate  abuse.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  I  suppose,  is  answerable  for  the 
taste  for  this  one-sided  and  spasmodic 
criticism  ;  and  every  young  gentleman 
who  has  the  trick  of  a  few  adjectives  will 
languidly  vow  that  Marlowe  is  supreme, 
or  Murillo  foul.  It  is  the  mark  of  ra¬ 
tional  criticism,  as  well  as  of  healthy 
thought,  to  maintain  an  evenness  of 
mind  in  judging  of  great  works,  to  recog¬ 
nise  great  qualities  in  due  proportion,  to 
feel  that  defects  are  made  up  by  beau¬ 
ties,  and  beauties  are  often  balanced  by 
weakness.  The  true  judgment  implies 
a  weighing  of  each  work  and  each  work¬ 
man  as  a  whole,  in  relation  to  the  sum 
of  human  cultivation  and  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  movement  of  ages.  And 
in  this  matter  we  shall  usually  find  that 
the  world  is  right,  the  world  of  the 
modem  centuries  and  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  together.  It  is  unlikely,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  that  a  young  person  who  has 
hardly  ceased  making  Latin  verses  will 
be  able  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
civilised  world  ;  and  it  is  even  more  un¬ 
likely  that  Milton  and  Moli^re,  Fielding 
and  Scott,  will  ever  be  displaced  by  a 
poet  who  has  unaccountably  lain  hid  for 
one  or  two  centuries.  I  know,  that  in 
the  style  of  to-day,  I  ought  hardly  to 
venture  to  address  you  about  poetry  un¬ 
less  I  am  prepared  to  unfold  to  you  the 
mysterious  beauties  of  some  unknown 
genius  who  has  recently  been  unearthed 
by  the  Children  of  Light  and  Sweetness. 
I  confess  I  have  no  such  discovery  to 
announce.  I  prefer  to  dwell  in  Gath 
and  to  pitch  my  tents  in  Ashdod  ;  and  I 
doubt  the  use  of  the  sling  as  a  weapon  in 
modem  war.  I  decline  to  go  into  hy¬ 
perbolic  eccentricities  over  unknown 
geniuses,  and  a  single  quality  or  power 
is  not  enough  to  rouse  my  enthusiasm. 
It  is  possible  that  no  master  ever  painted 
•  a  buttercup  like  this  one,  or  the  fringe 
of  a  robe  like  that  one  ;  that  this  poet 
has  a  unique  subtlety,  and  that  an  unde- 
finable  music.  I  am  still  unconvinced, 
though  the  man  who  cannot  see  it,  we 
are  told,  should  at  once  retire  to  the 


place  where  there  is  wailing  and  gnash¬ 
ing  of  teeth. 

I  am  against  all  gnashing  of  teeth, 
whether  for  or  against  a  particular  idol. 

I  stand  .by  the  men,  and  by  all  the  men, 
who  have  moved  mankind  to  the  depths 
of  their  souls,  who  have  taught  genera¬ 
tions,  and  formed  our  life.  If  I  say  of 
Scott,  that  to  have  dmnk  in  the  whole 
of  his  glorious  spirit  is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  itself,  I  am  asking  for  no  exclu¬ 
sive  devotion  to  Scott,  to  any  poet,  or 
any  school  of  poets,  or  any  age,  or  any 
country,  to  any  style  or  any  order  of 
poet,  one  more  than  another.  They  are 
as  various,  fortunately,  and  as  many- 
sided  as  human  nature  itself.  If  I  de¬ 
light  in  Scott,  I  ,love  Fielding,  and 
Richardson,  and  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith, 
and  Defoe.  Yes,  and  I  will  add  Cooper 
and  Marryat,  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss 
Austen — to  confine  myself  to  those  who 
are  already  classics,  to  our  own  country, 
and  to  one  form  of  art  alone,  and  not  to 
venture  on  the  ground  of  contemporary 
romance  in  general.  What  I  have  said 
of  Homer,  I  would  say  in  a  degree  but 
somewhat  lower,  of  .those  great  ancients 
who  are  the  most  accessible  to  us  in 
English — .^schylus,  Aristophanes,  Vir¬ 
gil,  and  Horace.  What  I  have  said  of 
Shakespeare  I  would  say  of  Calderon, 
of  Molifere,  of  Corneille,  of  Racine,  of 
Voltaire,  of  Alfieri,  of  Goethe,  of  those 
dramatists,  in  many  forms,  and  with 
genius  the  most  diverse,  who  have  so 
steadily  set  themselves  to  idealise  the 
great  types  of  public  life  and  of  the 
phases  of  human  history.  Let  us  all 
beware  lest  worship  of  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  our  peerless  Shakespeare  blind  us  to 
the  value  of  the  great  masters  who  in  a 
different  world  and  with  different  aims 
have  presented  the  development  of  civil¬ 
isation  in  a  series  of  dramas,  where  the 
unity  of  a  few  great  types  of  man  and  of 
society  is  made  paramount  to  subtlety 
of  character  or  brilliancy  of  language. 
What  I  have  said  of  Milton,  I  would 
say  of  Dante,  of  Ariosto,  of  Petrarch, 
and  of*  Tasso  ;  nor  less  would  I  say  it 
of  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  of  Camoens 
and  Spenser,  of  Rabelais  and  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  of  Gil  Bias  and  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  of  Byron  and  of  Shelley,  of 
Goethe  and  of  Schiller.  Nor  let  us 
forget  those  wonderful  idealisations  of 
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awakening  thought  and  primitive  socie¬ 
ties,  the  pictures  of  other  races  and  types 
of  life  removed  from  our  own  :  all  those 
primaeval  legends,  ballads,  songs,  and 
tales,  those  proverbs,  apologues,  and 
maxims,  which  have  come  dowif  to  us 
from  distant  ages  of  man’s  history — the 
old  idylls  and  myths  of  the  Hebrew  race  ; 
the  tales  of  Greece,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  the  East ;  the  fables  of  the  old 
and  the  new  world  ;  the  songs  of  the 
Nibelungs  ;  the  romances  of  early  feu¬ 
dalism  ;  the  Morte  d’Arthur  ;  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights  ;  the  Ballads  of  the  early 
nations  of  Europe. 

I  protest  that  I  am  devoted  to  no 
school  in  particular ;  I  condemn  no 
school,  I  reject  none.  I  am  for  the 
school  of  all  the  great  men  ;  and  1  am 
against  the  school  of  the  smaller  men. 
I  care  for  Wordsworth  as  well  as  for 
Byron,  for  Bums  as  well  as  Shelley,  for 
Boccaccio  as  well  as  for  Milton,  for 
Bunyan  as  well  as  Rabelais,  for  Cer¬ 
vantes  as  much  as  for  Dante,  for  Cor¬ 
neille  as  well  as  for  Shakespeare,  for 
Goldsmith  as  well  Goethe.  I  stand  by 
the  sentence  of  the  world  ;  and  I  hold 
that  in  a  matter  so  human  and  so 
broad  as  the  highest  jx)etry  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  nations  of  Europe  is  pretty 
well  settled,  at  any  rate  after  a  century 
or  two  of  continuous  reading  and  dis¬ 
cussing.  Let  those  who  will  assure  us 
that  no  one  can  pretend  to  culture,  un¬ 
less  he  swear  by  Fra  Angelico  and  San¬ 
dro  Botticelli,  by  Araolpho  the  son  of 
Lapo,  or  the  Lombardic  bricklayers,  by 
Martini  and  Galuppi  (all,  by  the  way, 
admirable  men  of  the  second  rank) ;  and 
so,  in  literature  and  poetry,  there  are 
some  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  Web¬ 
ster  or  Marlowe ;  Blake,  Herrick,  or 
Keats  ;  William  Langland  or  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  ;  Heine  or  Omar  Kayam.  All  of 
these  are  men  of  genius,  and  each  with 
a  special  and  inimitable  gift  of  his  own. 
But  the  busy  world,  which  does  not 
hunt  poets  as  collectors  hunt  for  curios, 
may  fairly  reserve  these  lesser  lights  for 
the  time  when  they  know  the  greatest 
well. 

So,  I  say,  think  mainly  of  the  great¬ 
est,  of  the  best  known,  of  those  who 
cover  the  largest  area  of  human  history 
and  man’s  common  nature.  Now 
when  we  come  to  count  up  these  names 
accepted  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 


Europe,,  we  have  some  thirty  or  forty 
names,  and  amongst  them  are  some  of 
the  most  voluminous  of  writers.  I  have 
been  running  over  but  one  department 
of  literature  alone,  the  poetic.  I  have 
been  naming  those  only,  whose  names 
are  household  words  with  us,  and  the 
poets  for  the  most  part  of  modem 
Europe.  Yet  even  here  we  have  a  list 
which  is  usually  found  in  not  less  than 
a  hundred  volumes  at  least.  Now 
pK>etry  and  the  highest  kind  of  romance 
are  exactly  that  order  of  literature, 
which  not  only  will  bear  to  be  read 
many  times,  but  that  of  which  the  tnie 
value  can  only  be  gained  by  frequent, 
and  indeed  habitual,  reading.  A  man 
can  hardly  be  said  to  know  the  12th 
Mass  or  the  9th  Symphony,  by  virtue 
of  having  once  heard  them  played  ten 
years  ago  ;  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
take  air  and  exercise  because  he  took  a 
country-walk  once  last  autumn.  And  so, 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  know  Scott,  or 
Shakespeare,  Moli^re,  or  Cervantes, 
when  he  once  read  them  since  the  close 
of  his  school  days,  or  amidst  the  daily 
grind  of  his  professional  life.  The  im¬ 
mortal  and  universal  poets  of  our  race 
are  to  be  read  and  re-read  till  their 
music  and  their  spirit  are  a  part  of  our 
nature ;  they  are  to  be  thought  over 
and  digested  till  we  live  in  the  world 
they  created  for  us  ;  they  are  to  be  read 
devoutly,  as  devout  men  read  their 
Bible  and  fortify  their  hearts  with 
psalms.  For  as  the  old  Hebrew  singer 
heard  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
their  maker,  and  the  firmament  show¬ 
ing  his  handiwork,  so  in  the  long  roll  of 
poetry  we  see  transfigured  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  humanity,  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  dignity  and  struggles,  the 
long  life-history  of  our  common  kind. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  poetry,  and  the  religious  medita¬ 
tions  of  the  great  idealists  in  prose  and 
verse,  whom  it  needs  a  concentrated 
study  to  master.  Some  of  these  are 
hard  to  all  men,  and  at  all  seasons.  The 
Divine  Comedy,  in  its  way,  reaches  as 
deep  in  its  thoughtfulness  as  Descartes 
himself.  But  these  books,  if  they  are 
difficult  to  all,  are  impossible  to  the  glut¬ 
tons  of  the  circulating  library.  To  these 
munchers  of  vapid  memoirs  and  mo¬ 
notonous  tales  such  books  are  closed 
indeed.  The  power  of  enjoyment  and 
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of  understanding  is  withered  up  within 
them.  To  the  besotted  gambler  on  the 
turf  the  lonely  hillside  glowing  with 
heather  grows  to  be  as  dreary  as  a 
prison  ;  and  so  too,  a  man  may  listen 
nightly  to  burlesques,  till  Fidelia  inflicts 
on  him  intolerable  fatigue.  One  may 
be  a  devourer  of  books,  and  be  actually  in¬ 
capable  of  reading  a  hundred  lines  of  the 
wisest  and  the  most  beautiful.  To  read 
one  of  such  books  comes  only  by  habit, 
as  prayer  is  impossible  to  one  who  ha¬ 
bitually  dreads  to  be  alone. 

In  an  age  of  steam  it  seems  almost 
idle  to  speak  of  Dante,  the  most  pro¬ 
found,  the  most  meditative,  the  most 
prophetic  of  all  poets,  in  whose  epic 
the  panorama  of  mediaeval  life,  of  feu¬ 
dalism  at  its  best  and  Christianity  at  its 
best,  stands,  as  in  a  microcosm,  trans¬ 
figured,  judged,  and  measured.  To 
most  men,  the  Paradise  Last,  with  all 
its  mighty  music  and  its  idyllic  pictures 
of  human  nature,  of  our  first  child- 
parents  in  their  naked  purity  and  their 
awakening  thought,  is  a  serious  and  un¬ 
grateful  task — not  to  be  ranked  with  the 
simple  enjoyments  :  it  is  a  possession  to 
be  acquired  only  by  habit.  The  great 
religious  poets,  the  imaginative  teachers 
of  the  heart,  are  never  easy  reading. 
But  the  reading  of  them  is  a  religious 
habit,  rather  than  an  intelloctual  effort. 
I  pretend  not  to-night  to  be  dealing 
with  a  matter  so  deep  and  high  as  re¬ 
ligion,  or  indeed  with  education  in  the 
fuller  sense.  I  will  say  nothing  of  that 
side  of  reading  which  is  really  hard 
study,  an  effort  of  duty,  matter  of  medi¬ 
tation  and  reverential  thought.  I  need 
speak  not  to-night  of  such  reading  as 
that  of  the  Bible  ;  the  moral  reflections 
of  Socrates,  of  Aristotle,  of  Confucius  ; 
the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  and 
the  City  of  God  ;  the  discourses  of  St. 
Bernard,  of  Bossuet,  of  Bishop  Butler, 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  the  vast  philosophi¬ 
cal  visions  that  were  opened  to  the  eyes 
of  Bacon  and  Descartes  ;  the  thoughts 
of  Pascal  and  Vauvenargues,  of  Diderot 
and  Hume,  of  Condorcet  and  de  Mais- 
tre  ;  the  problem  of  man’s  nature  as  it 
is  told  in  the  Excursion,  or  in  Faust,  in 
Cain,  or  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;  the 
unsearchable  outpouring  of  the  heart  in 
the  great  mystics,  of  many  ages  and 
many  races  ;  be  the  mysticism  that  of 
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David  or  of  John  ;  of  Mohamet  or  of 
Bouddha  ;  of  F^nelon  or  of  Shelley. 

I  pass  by  all  these.  For  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  now  of  the  use  of  books  in  our  leis¬ 
ure  hours.  I  will  take  the  books  of 
simple  enjoyment,  books  that  one  can 
laugh  over  and  v/eep  over  ;  and  learn 
from,  and  laugh  or  weep  again  ;  which 
have  in  them  humor,  truth,  human 
nature  in  all  its  sides,  pictures  of  the 
great  phases  of  human  history ;  and 
withal  sound  teaching  in  honesty,  manli¬ 
ness,  gentleness,  patience.  Of  such 
books,  I  say,  books  accepted  by  the 
voice  of  all  mankind  as  matchless  and 
immortal,  there  is  a  complete  library  at 
hand  for  every  man,  in  his  every  mood, 
whatever  his  tastes  or  his  acquirements. 
To  know  merely  'the  hundred  volumes 
or  so  of  which  I  have  spoken  would  in¬ 
volve  the  study  of  years.  But  who  can 
say  that  these  books  are  read  as  they 
might  be,  that  we  do  not  neglect  them 
for  something  in  a  new  cover,  or  which 
catches  our  eye  in  a  library  ?  It  is  not 
merely  to  the  idle  and  unreading  world 
that  this  complaint  holds  good.  It  is 
the  insatiable  readers  themselves  who 
so  often  read  to  the  least  profit.  Of 
course  they  have  read  all  these  house¬ 
hold  books  many  years  ago,  read  them, 
and  judged  them,  and  put  them  away 
forever.  They  will  read  infinite  disser¬ 
tations  about  these  authors  ;  they  will 
write  you  essays  on  their  works  ;  they 
will  talk  most  learned  criticism  about 
them.  But  it  never  occurs  to  them 
that  such  books  have  a  daily  and  per¬ 
petual  value,  such  as  the  devout  Chris¬ 
tian  finds  in  his  morning  and  evening 
psalm  ;  that  the  music  of  them  has  to 
sink  into  the  soul  by  continual  renewal  ; 
that  we  have  to  live  with  them  and  in 
them,  till  their  ideal  world  habitually 
surrounds  us  in  the  midst  of  the  real 
world  ;  that  their  great  thoughts  have 
to  stir  us  daily  anew,  and  their  gener¬ 
ous  passion  has  to  warm  us  hour  by 
hour  :  just  as  we  need  each  day  to  have 
our  eyes  filled  by  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  our  blood  warmed  by  the  glow  of 
the  sun.  I  vow  that,  when  I  see  men, 
forgetful  of  the  perennial  poetry  of  the 
world,  muck-raking  in  a  litter  of  fugi¬ 
tive  refuse,  I  think  of  that  wonderful 
scene  in  the  Pilgrim' s  Progress,  where 
the  Interpreter  shows  the  wayfarers  the 
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old  man  raking  in  the  straw  and  dust, 
whilst  he  will  not  see  the  Angel  who 
offers  him  a  crown  of  gold  and  precious 
stones. 

This  gold,  refined  beyond  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  goldsmith,  these  pearls  of 
great  price,  the  united  voice  of  mankind 
has  assured  us  are  found  in  those  immor¬ 
tal  works  of  every  age  and  of  every 
race  whose  names  are  household  words 
throughout  the  world.  And  we  shut 
our  eyes  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
straw  and  litter  of  the  nearest  library  or 
bookshop.  A  lifetime  will  hardly  suffice 
to  know,  as  they  ought  to  be  known, 
these  great  masterpieces  of  man's 
genius.  How  many  of  us  can  name  ten 
men  who  may  be  said  entirely  to  know 
(in  the  sense  in  which  a  thoughtful 
Christian  knows  the  Psalms  and  the 
Epistles)  even  a  few  of  the  greatest 
poets  ?  I  take  them  almost  at  random, 
and  I  name  Homer,  .^schylus,  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Virgil,  Dante,  Ariosto,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Corneille, 
Moli^re,  Milton,  Fielding,  Goethe, 
Scott.  Of  course  every  one  has  read 
these  poets,  but  who  really  knows  them, 
the  whole  of  them,  the  whole  meaning 
of  them  ?  They  are  too  often  taken 
“  as  read,”  as  they  say  in  the  railway 
meetings. 

Take  of  this  immortal  choir  the  live¬ 
liest,  the  easiest,  the  most  familiar,  take 
for  the  moment  the  three — Cervantes, 
Moli^re,  Fielding.  Here  we  have  three 
poets  who  unite  the  profoundest  insight 
into  human  nature  with  the  most  in¬ 
imitable  wit  :  Penseroso  and  L' Allegro 
in  one ;  “  sober,  steadfast,  and  de¬ 
mure,”  and  yet  with  “  Laughter  holding 
both  his  sides.”  And  in  all  three, 
different  as  they  are,  is  an  unfathomable 
pathos,  a  brotherly  pity  for  all  human 
weakness,  spontaneous  sympathy  with 
all  human  goodness.  To  know  Don 
Quixote^  that  is  to  follow  out  the  whole 
history  of  its  double  world,  is  to  know 
the  very  tragi-comedy  of  human  life,  the 
contrast  of  the  ideal  with  the  real,  of 
chivalry  with  good  sense,  of  heroic  fail¬ 
ure  with  vulgar  utility,  of  the  past  with 
the  present,  of  the  impossible  sublime 
with  the  possible  commonplace.  And 
yet  to  how  many  reading  men  is  Don 
Quixote  little  more  than  a  book  to  laugh 
over  in  boyhood  !  So  Moli^re  is  read 
or  witnessed  ;  we  laugh  and  we  praise. 


But  how  little  do  we  study  with  insight 
that  elaborate  gallery  of  human  char¬ 
acter  ;  those  consummate  types  of  almost 
every  social  phenomenon  ;  that  genial 
and  just  judge  of  imposture,  folly,  vanity, 
affectation,  and  insincerity  ;  that  tragic 
picture  of  the  brave  man  bom  out  of  his 
time,  too  proud  and  too  just  to  be  of  use 
in  his  age  !  Was  ever  truer  word  said 
than  that  about  Fielding  as  “  the  prose 
Homer  of ‘^human  Inature  ?”  And  yet 
how  often  do  we  forget  in  Tom  Jones 
the  beauty  of  unselfishness,  the  well- 
spring  of  goodness,  the  tenderness,  the 
manly  healthiness  and  heartiness  under¬ 
lying  its  frolic  and  its  satire,  because  we 
are  absorbed,  it  may  be,  in  laughing  at 
its  humor,  or  are  simply  irritated  by 
its  grossness !  Nay,  Robinson  Crusoe 
contains  (not  for  boys  but  for  men) 
more  religion,  more  philosophy,  more 
psychology,  I  more  political  economy, 
more  anthropology,  than  are  found  m 
many  elaborate  treatises  on  these  special 
subjects.  And  yet,  I  imagine,  grown 
men  do  not  often  read  Robinson  Crusoe 
as  the  article  has  it,  ”  for  instruction 
of  life  and  ensample  of  manners.” 
The  great  books  of  the  world  we  have 
once  read  ;  we  take  them  as  read  ;  w’c 
believe  that  we  read  [them  ;  at  least,  we 
believe  that  we  know  them.  But  to  how 
few  of  us  are*they  the  daily  mental  food  ! 
For  once  that  we  take  down  our  Milton, 
and  read  a  book  of  that  “  voice,”  as 
Wordsworth  says,  “  whose  sound  is  like 
the  sea,”  we  take  up  fifty  times  a  maga¬ 
zine  with  something  alwut  Milton,  or 
about  Milton's  grandmother,  or  a  book 
stuffed  with  curious  facts  about  the 
houses  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  juve¬ 
nile  ailments  of  his  first  w’ife. 

And  whilst  the  roll  of  the  great  men 
yet  unread  is  to  all  of  us  so  long,  whilst 
years  are  not  enough  to  master  the  very 
least  of  them,  we  are  incessantly  search¬ 
ing  the  earth  for  something  new  or 
strangely  forgotten.  Brilliant  essays  are 
for  ever  extolling  some  minor  light.  It 
becomes  the  fashion  to  grow  raptur¬ 
ous  about  the  obscure  Elizabethan 
dramatists ;  about  the  note  of  refine¬ 
ment  in  the  lesser  men  of  Queen  Anne  ; 
it  is  pretty  to  swear  by  Lyly's  Euphues 
and  Sidney's  Arcadia  ;  to  vaunt  Love¬ 
lace  and  Herrick,  Marvell  and  Donne, 
Robert  Burton  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
All  of  them  are  excellent  men,  who 
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have  written  delightful  things,  that  may 
very  well  be  enjoyed  when  we  have 
utterly  exhausted  the  best.  But  when 
one  meets  bevies  of  hyper-aesthetic 
young  maidens,  in  lack-a-daisical  gowns, 
who  simper  about  Greene  and  John 
Ford  (authors,  let  us  trust,  that  they 
never  have  read)  one  wonders  if  they  all 
know  Lear  or  ever  heard  of  Alceste. 
Since  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  "  gen¬ 
eral  readers,”  the  very  best  is  as  yet 
more  than  they  have  managed  to  assimi¬ 
late,  this  fidgeting  after  something  curi¬ 
ous  is  a  little  premature  and  perhaps 
artificial. 

For  this  reason  I  stand  amazed  at  the 
lengths  of  fantastic  curiosity  to  which 
persons,  far  from  learned,  have  pushed 
the  mania  for  collecting  rare  books,  or 
prying  into  out-of-the-way  holes  and 
comers  of  literature.  They  conduct 
themselves  as  if  all  the  works  attainable 
by  ordinary  diligence  were  to  them 
sucked  as  dry  as  an  orange.  Says  one, 
”  I  came  across  a  very  curious  book, 
mentioned  in  a  parenthesis  in  the  Re- 
ligio  Medici :  only  one  other  copy  exists 
in  this  country.”  I  will  not  mention 
the  work  to-night,  because  I  know  that, 
if  I  did,  to-morrow  morning  at  least  fifty 
libraries  would  be  ransacked  for  it, 
which  would  be  unpardonable  waste  of 
time.  "lam  bringing  out,  says  another 
quite  simply,  "  the  lives  of  the  washer- 
w’omen  of  the  Queens  of  England.” 
And  when  it  comes  out  we  shall  have  a 
copious  collection  of  washing-books 
some  centuries  old,  and  at  length  under¬ 
stand  the  mode  of  ironing  a  ruff  in  the 
early  mediaeval  period.  A  very  learned 
friend  of  mine  thinks  it  perfectly  mon¬ 
strous  that  a  public  library  should  be 
without  an  adequate  collection  of  works 
in  Dutch,  though  I  believe  he  is  the 
only  frequenter  of  it  who  can  read  that 
language.  Not  long  ago  I  procured  for 
a  Russian  scholar  a  manuscript  copy  of 
a  very  rare  work  by  Greene,  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  Shakespeare.  Greene’s 
Funeralls  is,  I  think,  as  dismal  'and 
worthless  a  set  of  lines  as  one  often 
sees  ;  and  as  it  has  slumbered  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  I  should  be  willing 
to  let  it  be  its  own  undertaker.  But  this 
unsavory  carrion  is  at  last  to  be  dug  out 
of  its  grave  ;  for  it  is  now  translated 
into  Russian  and  published  in  Moscow 
(to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Russian 


professor)  in  order  to  delight  and  inform 
the  Muscovite  public,  where  perhaps 
not  ten  in  a  million  can  as  much  as 
read  Shakespeare.  This  or  that  collec¬ 
tor  again,  with  the  labor  of  half  a  life¬ 
time  and  by  means  of  half  his  fortune, 
has  amassed  a  library  of  old  plays,  every 
one  of  them  worthless  in  diction,  in 
plot,  in  sentiment,  and  in  purpose  ;  a 
collection  far  more  stupid  and  uninter¬ 
esting  in  fact  than  the  burlesques  and 
pantomimes  of  the  last  fifty  years.  And 
yet  this  insatiable  student  of  old  plays 
will  probably  know  less  of  Moliere  and 
Alfieri  than  Moliere’s  housekeeper  or 
Alfieri’s  valet ;  and  possibly  he  has 
never  looked  into  such  poets  as  Cal¬ 
deron  and  Vondel. 

Collecting  rare  books  and  forgotten 
authors  is  perhaps  of  all  the  collecting 
manias  the  most  ^foolish  in  our  day. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  rare  china 
and  curious  beetles.  The  china  is  oc¬ 
casionally  beautiful ;  and  the  beetles  at 
least  are  droll.  But  rare  books  now 
are,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  worthless 
books  ;  and  their  rarity  usually  con¬ 
sists  in  this,  that  the  printer  made  a 
blunder  in  the  text,  or  that  they  contain 
something  exceptionally  nasty  or  silly. 
To  affect  a  profound  interest  in  neg¬ 
lected  authors  and  uncommon  books,  is 
a  sign  for  the  most  part — not  that  a  man 
has  exhausted  the  resources  of  ordinary 
literature — but  .that  he  has  'no  real  re¬ 
spect  for  the  greatest  productions  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  world.  This  biblio¬ 
mania  seizes  hold  of  ration.al  beings 
and  so  perverts  them,  that  in  the  suffer¬ 
er's  mind  the  human  race  exists  for  the 
sake  of  the  books,  and  not  the  books  for 
the  sake  of  the  human  race.  There  is  one 
book  they  might  read  to  good  purpose, 
the  doings  of  a  great  book  collector — 
who  once  lived  in  La  Mancha.  To  the 
collector,  and  sometimes  to  the  scholar, 
the  book  becomes  a  fetich  or  idol,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  worship  of  mankind, 
even  if  it  cannot  be  the  slightest  use  to 
anybody.  As  the  book  exists,  it  must 
have  the  compliment  paid  it  of  being 
invited  to  the  shelves.  The  “  library  is 
imperfect  without  it,”  although  the 
library  will,  so  to  peak,  stink  when  it 
has  got  it.  The  great  books  are  of 
course  the  common  books  ;  and  these 
are  treated  by  collectors  and  librarians 
with  sovereign  contempt.  The  more 
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dreadful  an  abortion  of  a  book  the  rare 
volume  may  be,  the  more  desperate  is 
the  struggle  of  libraries  to  possess  it. 
Civilisation  in  fact  has  evolved  a  com¬ 
plete  apparatus,  an  order  of  men,  and  a 
code  of  ideas,  for  the  express  purpose 
one  may  say  of  degrading  the  great 
books.  It  suffocates  them  under  moun¬ 
tains  of  little  books,  and  gives  the  place 
of  honor  to  that  which  is  plainly  literary 
carrion. 

Now  I  suppose,  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this,  lies  that  rattle  and  restlessness  of 
life  which  belongs  to  the  industrial  Mael¬ 
strom  wherein  we  ever  revolve.  And 
connected  therewith  comes  also  that  liter¬ 
ary  dandyism,  which  results  from  the 
pursuit  of  letters  without  any  social  pur¬ 
pose  or  any  systematic  faith.  To  read 
from  the  pricking  of  some  cerebral  itch 
rather  than  from  a  desire  of  forming 
judgments  ;  to  get,  like  an  Alpine  club 
stripling,  to  the  top  of  some  unsealed 
pinnacle  of  culture  ;  to  use  books  as  a 
sedative,  as  a  means  of  exciting  a  mild 
intellectual  titillation,  instead  of  as  a 
means  of  elevating  the  nature  ;  to  drib¬ 
ble  on  in  a  perpetual  literary  gossip,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  effort  of  bracing  the 
mind  to  think — such  is  our  habit  in  an 
age  of  utterly  chaotic  education.  We 
read,  as  the  bereaved  poet  made 
rhymes — 

“  For  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 

A  use  in  measured  language  lies  ; 

The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain.” 

We,  for  whom  steam  and  electricity 
have  done  almost  everything  except  give 
us  bigger  brains  and  hearts,  who  have  a 
new  invention  ready  for  every  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  who  want  new 
things  to  talk  about  faster  than  children 
want  new  toys  to  break,  we  cannot  take 
up  the  books  we  have  seen  about  us 
since  our  childhood  :  Milton,  or  Mo- 
liere,  or  Scott.  It  feels  like  donning 
knee-breeches  and  buckles,  to  read 
what  everybody  has  read,  that  every¬ 
body  can  read,  and  which  our  very  fa¬ 
thers  thought  good  entertainment  scores 
of  years  ago.  Hard-worked  men  and 
over-wrought  women  crave  an  occupa¬ 
tion  whicl^  shall  free  them  from  their 
thoughts  and  yet  not  take  them  from 
their  world.  And  thus  it  comes  that  we 
need  at  least  a  thousand  new  books  every 
season,  whilst  we  have  rarely  a  spare 
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hour  left  for  the  greatest  of  all.  But  I 
am  getting  into  a  vein  too  serious  for 
our  purpose  :  education  is  a  long  and 
thorny  topic.  I  will  cite  but  the  words 
on  this  head  of  the  great  Bishop  Butler. 
“  The  great  number  of  books  and 
papers  of  amusement  which,  of  one  kind 
or  another,  daily  come  in  one’s  way, 
have  in  part  occasioned,  and  most  per¬ 
fectly  fall  in  with  and  humor,  this  idle 
way  of  reading  and  considering  things. 
By  this  means  time,  even  in  solitude,  is 
happily  got  rid  of,  without  the  pain  of 
attention  ;  neither  is  any  part  of  it  more 
put  to  the  account  of  idleness,  one  can 
scarce  forbear  saying,  is  spent  with  less 
thought,  than  great  part  of  that  which  is 
spent  in  reading.”  But  this  was  written 
exactly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in 
1729  ;  since  which  date,  let  us  trust, 
the  multiplicity  of  print  and  the  habits 
of  desultory  reading  have  considerably 
abated. 

A  philosopher  with  whom  I  hold  (but 
with  whose  opinions  I  have  no  present 
intention  of  troubling  you)  has  proposed 
a  method  of  dealing  with  this  indiscrim¬ 
inate  use  of  books,  which  I  think  is 
worthy  of  attention.  He  has  framed  a 
short  collection  of  books  for  constant 
and  general  reading.  He  put  it  for¬ 
ward  “  with  the  view  of  guiding  the 
more  thoughtful  minds  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  choice  for  constant  use.” 
He  declares  that,  “both  the  intellect 
and  the  moral  character  suffer  griev¬ 
ously  at  the  present  time  from  irregular 
reading.”  It  was  not  intended  to  put  a 
bar  upon  other  reading,  or  to  supersede 
special  study.  It  is  designed  as  a  type 
of  a  healthy  and  rational  syllabus  of  es¬ 
sential  books,  fit  for  common  teaching 
and  daily  use.  It  presents  a  working 
epitome  of  what  is  best  and  most  endur¬ 
ing  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  The 
entire  collection  would  form  in  the 
shape  in  which  books  now  exist  in  mod¬ 
em  libraries,  something  like  five  hun¬ 
dred  volumes.  They  embrace  books 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
in  all  the  five  principal  languages  of 
modem  Europe.  It  is  divided  into 
four  sections  : — Poetry,  Science,  His¬ 
tory,  Religion. 

The  principles  on  what  it  is  framed 
are  these  :  First  it  collects  the  best  in 
all  the  great  departments  of  human 
thought,  so  that  no  part  of  education 
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shall  be  wholly  wanting.  Next  it  puts 
together  the  greatest  books,  of  universal 
and  permanent  value,  and  the  greatest 
and  the  most  enduring  only.  Next  it 
measur^  the  greatness  of  tooks  not  by 
their  brilliancy,  or  even  their  learning, 
but  by  their  power  of  presenting  some 
typical  chapter  in  thought,  some  domi¬ 
nant  phase  of  history  ;  or  else  it  meas¬ 
ures  them  by  their  power  of  idealising 
man  and  nature,  or  of  giving  harmony 
to  our  moral  and  intellectual  activity. 
Lastly,  the  test  of  the  general  value  of 
books  is  the  permanent  relation  they 
bear  to  the  common  civilisation  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Some  such  firm  foot-hold  in  the  vast 
and  increasing  torrent  of  literature  it  is 
certainly  urgent  to  find,  unless  all  that 
is  great  in  literature  is  to  be  borne  away 
in  the  flood  of  books.  With  this,  we 
may  avoid  an  interminable  wandering 
over  a  pathless  waste  of  waters.  With¬ 
out  it,  we  may  read  everything  and 
know  nothing  ;  we  may  be  curious  about 
anything  that  chances,  and  indifferent 
to  everything  that  profits.  Having  such 
a  catalogue  before  our  eyes,  with  its  per¬ 
petual  warning — /ton  multa  sed  multum-^ 
we  shall  see  how,  with  our  insatiable 
consumption  of  print  we  wander,  like 
unclassed  spirits,  round  the  outskirts 
only  of  those  Elysian  fields  where  the 
great  dead  dwell  and  hold  high  converse. 
As  it  is  we  hear  but  in  a  faint  echo  that 
voice  which  cries  : — 

"  Onorate  raltissimo  Poeta  : 

L’ombra  sua  torna,  ch'era  dipartiu. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  every  day, 
how  many  are  the  books  of  inimi¬ 
table  glory,  w’hich,  with  all  our  eager¬ 
ness  after  reading,  we  have  never  taken 


in  our  hands.  It  will  astonish  most  of 
us  to  find  how  much  of  our  very  in¬ 
dustry  is  given  to  the  books  which  leave 
no  mark,  how  often  we  rake  in  the  litter 
of  the  printing-press,  whilst  a  crown  of 
gold  and  rubies  is  offered  us  in  vain. 

Postscript. — I  shall  take  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  presenting,  with  some  explanation  or 
introduction,  the  library  of  Auguste  Comte, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  my  lec- 
tuVe  above.  The  catalogue  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  his  publications,  as  the  Catechism, 
TrObner  A  Co.  (translated.  London,  1858) ; 
and  also  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Positive 
Polity  (translated.  London,  1877),  pp.  352, 
483,  where  its  use  and  meaning  are  expl^n- 
ed.  Those  who.  may  take  an  erroneous  idea 
of  its  purpose,  and  may  think  that  such  a  cata¬ 
logue  would  serve  in  the  way  of  an  ordinary 
circulating  library,  may  need  to  be  reminded 
that  it  is  designed  as  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of 
education,  for  one  particular  system  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  as  the  manual  of  an  organized  form 
of  religion.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  literary  resume 
of  Positivist  teaching  ;  and  as  such'alone  can  it 
be  used.  It  is,  moreover,  designed  to  be  of 
common  use  to  all  Western  Europe,  and  to  be 
ultimately  extended  to  all  classes.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  people’s  library  for  popular  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  of  permanent  use  only  ;  and  it  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  type.  Taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Calendar,  which  contains  the 
names  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors, 
it  may  serve  as  a  guide  of  the  books  "  that  the 
world  would  not  willingly  let  die.”  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  has  no  special  re¬ 
lation  to  current  views  of  education,  to  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  much  less  to  the  literature  of  the 
day.  It  was  drawn  up  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
by  a  French  philosopher,  who  passed  his  life  in 
Paris,  and  who  had  read  no  new  books  for 
twenty  years.  And  it  (was  designedly  limited 
by  him  to  such  a  compass  that  hard-worked 
men  might  hope  to  roaster  it ;  in  order  to  give 
them  an  apetfu  of  what  the  ancient  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  had  left  of  most  great  in  each  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  each  department  of  thought.  To 
attempt  to  use  it,  or  to  judge  it,  from  any  point 
of  view  but  this,  would  be  entirely  to  mistake 
its  character  and  object. — Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CRISIS. 
BY  EDWARD  DICEY. 


In  order  to  understand  the  true  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  crisis  which  has  recently 
occurred  in  Egypt,  it  is  necessary  to 
realise  the  conditions  by  which  the  crisis 
was  preceded,  and  under  which  it  took 
place.  Having  resided  at  Cairo,  with 
brief  intervals,  throughout  the  period 
embraced  between  the  final  formation 
of  the  new  Ministry  by  Mr.  Rivers  Wil¬ 


son’s  arrival  in  Egypt,  and  its  disrup¬ 
tion  by  the  dismissal  of  Nubar  Pasha, 
and  having  from  piersonal  relations  been 
in  a  position  to  know  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  residents  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world  of  Egyptian  politics,  I  can 
perhaps  throw  some  light  on  a  chapter 
of  Anglo-Oriental  history  which  is  worth 
studying,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  im- 
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portance,  but  from  its  bearing  on  a 
number  of  similar  issues,  of  far  greater 
gravity,  with  which  England,  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  period,  must  be  cdled  to  deal.  I 
see  that  in  many  quarters  the  crisis  is  re* 
garded  as  a  proof  of  the  arbitrary  and 
unaccountable  caprice  which  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Eastern  despotisms.  The 
assumption  is  plausible,  but  erroneous. 
If  my  view  is  correct,  the  abrupt  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  fhe 
Egyptian  Cabinet  was  a  deliberate  act, 
pursued  in  accordance  with  a  settled 
policy  ;  a  long  foreseen  move  in  the 
game  which  is  being  played  out  between 
the  European  ‘Powers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Khedive  on  the  other.  How 
this  came  to  pass  it  is  my  object,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  explain. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  once  more 
the  weary  tale  of  the  causes  which  have 
brought  Egypt  into  her  present  em¬ 
barrassments.  I , intend  to  assume  that 
the  general  history  of  England’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  Egypt  during  the  last  five 
years  is,  in  the  main,  familiar  to  my 
readers.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose 
to  say  that  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  in  the  spring  of 
1878,  England  finally  abandoned  the  at* 
titude  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  ^Egypt  to  which  she  had  adhered  so 
pertinaciously,  and,  as  I  have  long  held, 
so  ill-advisedly.  It  is  true  that  this 
Commission  was  in  theory  established  at 
the  instance,  and  in  the  name,  of  the 
Khedive.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  forced  upon  his  Highness,  sorely 
against  his  will,  by  the  direct  pressure 
of  the  French  and  English  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  was  only  accepted  by  him  in 
virtue  of  a  belief,  whether  well  or  ill- 
founded,  that  the  security  of  his  throne 
would  be  endangered  by  continued  re¬ 
sistance  to  their  demands.  From  the 
date,  therefore,  when  the  Commission 
was  appointed,  the  era  of  direct  Euro¬ 
pean,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  Anglo- 
French,  intervention  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced.  The  Commission 
eventuated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
existing  Egyptian  regime.  The  true 
character  of  this  r/gitru,  difficult  as  it  is 
of  explanation  in  any  case,  is  utterly  un¬ 
intelligible  unless  we  bear  in  mind  the 
origin  of  the  anoipalous  investigation 
to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  At  the 
close  of  1876,  the  Khedive,  being  then 


apparently  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
concluded  an  arrangement  with  his  Eu¬ 
ropean  creditors,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Goschen  and  M.  Joubert,  in  accordance 
with  which  he  consolidated  his  debts, 
and  pledged  himself  to  pay  afi  annual 
sum  as  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
which,  for  present  purposes,  may  be 
stated  as  being  in  round  numbers  seven 
per  cent,  upon  a  capital  of  a  hundred 
millions.  Before,  however,  twelve 
months  had  elapsed,  the  Khedive  al¬ 
leged  that  the  above  arrangement  had 
b^n  concluded  on  the  faith  of  errone¬ 
ous,  if  not  fraudulent,  returns  ;  that  the 
country  was  utterly  unable  to  meet  the 
drain  upon  its  resources  caused  by  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  its  debt,  and 
that  this  debt  must  be  reduced  if  Egypt 
was  not  to  be  ruined  by  the  burden  of 
taxation.  His  Highness  further  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  fresh  Commission  should 
be  appointed  to  investigate  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Egypt.  In  itself  the  request 
was  not,  primd  facie^  an  unreasonable 
one  :  and  it  would,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  have  been  acceded 
to  without  serious  objection,  if  any 
Confidence  had  been,  or  could  have 
been,  reposed  in  the  good  faith  of  its 
author.  But  after  the  endless  conflict¬ 
ing  representations  which  had  been 
made  at  various  times,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Khedive  himself,  as  to 
the  resources  and  liabilities  of  Egypt, 
no  such  confidence  was  forthcoming. 
At  the  time  the  proposal  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  interest  was  thus  mooted 
by  his  Highness,  Nubar  Pasha  was  re¬ 
siding  in  Paris  in  exile,  and  was  in*  close 
communication  with  parties  by  whom 
Egyptian  securities  were  largely  held  in 
France.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  ex- 
Minister  was  the  first  to  advise  that  no 
demand  for  a  reduction  of  interest 
should  be  entertained,  till  steps  had 
been  taken  to  ascertain,  independently, 
not  only  what  the  Khedive  really  owed, 
and  what  he  could  pay,  but  how  his  em¬ 
barrassments  had  been  brought  about. 
Great  distrust  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  (or,  more  truly  speaking,  of  the 
Khedive,  for  up  to  this  time  the  Khe¬ 
dive  and  the  Egyptian  Government  were 
identical)  had  long  been  entertained  by 
its  European  creditors.  This  distrust 
assumed  a  more  distinct  form  after  the 
publication,  in  these  pages,  of  an  article 
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professing  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
true  causes  which  had  :Ied  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  of  Egypt  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  administration  of  Ismail  Pasha. 
The  importance  of  this  article — as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  events  1  am  endeavoring 
to  explain — lay  not  so  much  in  the  at¬ 
tention  it  excited  as  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  understood,  and  rightly  so,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  views  of  Nubar  Pasha,  that  is 
of  the  man  who,  next  to  the  Khedive 
himself,  was  best  qualified  to  know  the 
truth  as  to  the  relations  between  Egypt 
and  the  Viceroy.  The  gist,  I  may  add, 
of  the  article  in  question  was  to  show 
that  the  Khedive  had,  during  the  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  his  reign,  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  cultivated 
soil  of  Egypt  ;  that  he  had  established 
a  gigantic  monopoly,  supported  by 
measures  absolutely  fatal  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  the  country  ;  and 
that  no  settlement  of  the  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Egypt  could  be  of  any  perma¬ 
nent  value  which  failed  to  overthrow 
this  monopoly,  and  to  destroy  the  in¬ 
iquitous  system  by  which  it  was  main¬ 
tained. 

In  accordance  with,  if  not  in  conse¬ 
quence  of,  these  disclosures,  a  demand 
was  raised  to  the  effect  that  the  inquiry 
proposed  by  the  Khedive  must  extend 
its  investigations  to  the  causes  which 
had  brought  about  the  embarrassments 
of  Egypt,  and  should  not  confine  its 
labors,  as  the  Khedive  proposed,  to  as¬ 
certaining  the  actual  capabilities  of 
Egyptian  revenue.  This  demand  was 
vigorously  supported  by  the  French 
Government,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Credit  Foncier  and  of  other  French 
financial  associations  which  were  in¬ 
terested  in  Egyptian  securities.  Our 
own  Government  hesitated  at  first  about 
endorsing  a  proposal  hardly  consistent 
with  the  traditional  principle  of  our 
State  policy,  that  the  interests  of  indi¬ 
vidual  creditors  who  have  lent  money 
to  foreign  countries  are  not  matters  of 
public  concern.  In  the  end,  however, 
a  well-grounded  reluctance  to  allow 
France  to  interfere  single-handed  in  the 
affairs  of  Egypt,  and  a  perhaps  exag¬ 
gerated  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
co-operation  with  France  on  the  eve  of 
the  Congress  then  expected  to  assemble 
at  Baden-Baden,  induced  our  Ministry 
to  forego  their  original  objections.  In 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXIX.,  No.  6 


consequence,  France  and  England  to¬ 
gether  compelled  the  Khedive  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  an  inquiry,  notwithstanding  his 
protest  that  an  investigation  of  this 
kind,  if  conducted  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
posed,  was  a  direct  infraction  of  his  sov¬ 
ereign  authority.  The  Commission  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed,  the  Khedive  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  intended  presidency 
should  devolve  upon  the  Egyptian  Com¬ 
missioner.  This  suggestion  was  rejected 
on  the  avowed  ground  that  a  native 
nominee  of  the  Khedive  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  stifle  disclosures  which  might 
be  inconvenient  to  his  royal  master  ;  and 
the  Khedive,  again  under  pressure,  was 
forced  to  allow  the  duty  of  directing  the 
inquiry  to  devolve  upon  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson,  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
M.  de  Lesseps.  The  importance  of  this 
incident  is  that  it  illustrates  the  true 
character  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name,  a  Court  ap¬ 
pointed  to  place  the  Viceroy  upon  his 
trial. 

Theory,  however,  and  facts  did  not 
correspond  together.  Nominally  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  was  an  inves¬ 
tigation  undertaken  at  the  wish  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  to 
provide  certain  information  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  Its  raison  d" tire 
was  to  ascertain  how  far  Egypt  could 
continue  to  pay  the  present  rate  of 
interest  on  her  debt ;  and  if  not,  what 
amount  she  could  reasonably  afford 
to  contribute.  The  inquiry  into  the 
system  under  which  this  debt  had 
been  incurred  was  only  of  a  subsidiary 
character.  This  distinction  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  inquiry  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  as  it  forms  the  key  to  the 
whole  existing  situation.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  met  in  the  March  of  last  year,  and 
forthwith  set  to  work  to  ascertain  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  the  sudden  and 
gigantic  indebtedness  of  Egypt  during 
the  present  reign.  It  was  found  that  the 
disclosures  contained  in  the  article  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  were 
substantially,  if  '  not  literally,  correct. 
It  was  elicited,  on  indisputable  evi¬ 
dence,  that  since  1864  the  Khedive  had, 
under  his  own  name  or  that  of  his 
family,  become  the  owner  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  acres  out  of  the  five  millions  that 
constitute  the  land  under  cultivation  in 
Egypt ;  that  this  colossal  estate  had 
42 
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been  fanned  by  forced  labor  exacted  in 
the  most  oppressive  and  ruinous  man* 
ner  ;  that  the  interests  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  wilfully  and  delil^rately 
sacrificed  to  the  individual  advantage  of 
the  Khedive,  as  the  owner  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic  monopoly  obtained  in  the  main  by 
aid  of  the  loans  he  had  contracted 
abroad  ;  and  that  this  monopoly  had 
been  so  miserably  administered  as  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  loss  not  only  to  the  country  at 
large,  but  to  the  Khedive  himself. 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  it 
became  manifest  that  the  Commission 
would  report  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Khedive  to  be  substantially  proved. 
Before,  however,  the  Commission  was 
in  a  position  to  make  any  definite 
report,  an  incident  occurred  which  has 
a  remarkable  bearing  upon  subsequent 
events.  The  half-yearly  coupon  on  the 
Unified  Debt,  which  is  the  Egyptian 
stock  chiefly  held  in  France,  falls  due  in 
May.  During  the  early  months  of  the 
year  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  had 
been  suspiciously  small,  and,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  date  when  the  coupon  became 
due,  the  Khedive  announced  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  pay  the  interest 
in  full.  The  effect  of  any  default  made 
at  such  a  time  would  have  been  to  cause 
a  heavy  depreciation  in  the  Unified 
Stock,  and  would  therefore  have  been 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  Credit  Foncier,  who  had  some  6,000,- 
000/.  locked  up  in  its  security.  For 
reasons  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  es¬ 
poused  the  interests  of  the  Credit  Fon¬ 
cier  as  being  matters  of  national  con¬ 
cern,  and  intimated  to  the  Khedive  that 
the  interest  on  the  Unified  Debt  must  be 
provided  for.  I  am  not  concerned  now 
with  the  equity  of  this  action,  though 
I  admit  there  was  more  to  be  said  in  its 
favor  than  might  be  thought  at  first 
sight ;  I  am  simply  narrating  what  oc¬ 
curred.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the 
Khedive  was  given  to  understand  ^that 
persistence  in  his  alleged  inability  to 
provide  the  coupon  would  lead  to  deci¬ 
sive  steps  on  the  part  of  France,  though 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  exact 
nature  of  these  steps  was  explicitly  in¬ 
dicated.  Upon  this,  his  Highness  asked 
for  advice  from  England  as  to  the  course 
he  should  pursue.  Our  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  at  Cairo  was,  I  believe,  personally 


of  opinion  that  the  payment  of  the  cou¬ 
pon  ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the 
interest  of  Egypt.  But  his  opinion  was 
overruled  from  home.  The  Congress 
was  at  last  about  to  meet  at  Berlin.  For 
the  success  of  our  policy  the  support  of 
France  was  deemed  all  important;  and  in 
order  to  secure  this  support  it  was  thought 
essential  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  in 
Egypt.  Such, at  least,  is  the  only  plausible 
explanation  of  the  attitude  adopted  by 
our  Government  on  the  coupon  question. 
Our  consul  at  Cairo  was  instructed  to 
impress  upon  his  Highness  the  import¬ 
ance  of  making  no  default  in  his  pay¬ 
ments  while  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
was  conducting  its  investigations.  U[>on 
finding  that  France  and  England  were 
prepared  to  act  together,  the  Khpdive, 
as  usual,  gave  way  at  once.  The  impos¬ 
sible  was  accomplished.  Whether  the 
funds  required  to  make  good  the  defi¬ 
ciency  were  provided  by  putting  the 
screw  once  more  upon  the  long-suffer¬ 
ing  fellahs,  or  by  a  loan  contracted  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  a  fictitious  sale  of  prod¬ 
uce,  or  by  advances  from  the  private 
hoards  of  the  Viceroy,  has  never  yet 
been  clearly  ascertained.  All  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the 
funds  were  found,  and  the  coupon  paid. 

The  result  of  this  enforced  payment  of 
the  May  coupon,  however  objectionable 
on  other  grounds,  was  to  impress  the 
Khedive  with  a  conviction  that  the  era 
of  non-intervention  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  he  could  only  hope  to  retain  his 
throne  by  very  large  concessions.  After 
sitting  for  four  months,  the  Commission 
found  themselves  justified  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  no  real  reform 
could  effected  in  the  finances  of  Egypt 
so  long  as  the  Khedive  remained  in 
possession  of  the  vast  estates  which  he 
had  acquired.  It  was  therefore  intimated 
to  his  Highness  that  he  must  surrender 
his  private  estates  to  the  public  treasury. 
No  demand  could  have  been  more  un¬ 
welcome  ;  and  for  some  time  it  was  met 
with  a  point-blank  refusal.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  Khedive  saw  reason  to 
believe  that  unless  he  gave  way  the  Com¬ 
missioners  would  return  home,  and 
would  report  to  their  respective  Gov¬ 
ernments  that  their  mission  had  been 
rendered  nugatory  by  his  action,  he 
yielded  the  point  at  issue.  His  sub- 
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mission  was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the 
fact  that  his  uncle  Halim  Pasha,  resid* 
ing  in  fxile  at  Constantinople,  had  put 
himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
throne,  and  that  his  son  and  heir,  Prince 
Teuhk,  had  anticipated  his  decision  by 
offering  to  give  up  the  estates  settled  on 
the  heir  apparent.  But,  though  these 
ominous  incidents  shook  the  Khedive  in 
his  determination,  it  was  only  when 
direct  pressure  was  applied  from  abroad 
that  he  agreed  to  surrender  the  monster 
estates  he  had  accumulated  with  such 
patience  and  at  such  a  cost.  The  sur* 
render  was  doubtless  made  with  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  cancelled  here¬ 
after.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Daira 
lands,  amounting  to  little  short  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  acres,  were  givea  over  to  the 
State,  or,  more  truly  speaking,  to  its 
creditors  ;  and  with  this,  act  the  second 
of  the  two  investigations  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  had  been  appointed 
to  conduct  was  brought  to  a  successful 
close. 

The  first  and  chief  object,  however, 
of  the  inquiry  still  remained  unfulfilled. 
According  to  the  theory  of  its  mandate, 
the  Commission  having  now  ascertained, 
and  remedied,  the  fundamental  causes 
to  which  the  financial  embarrassment  of 
Egypt  was  due,  should  have  proceeded 
by  rights  to  examine  what  amount  the 
country  could  afford  to  pay  annually  in 
respect  of  its  debts  without  detriment  to 
its  own  personal  interests  and  to  those 
of  its  creditors.  But  at  this  juncture 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  one  of  the  strangest  acts 
of  statecraft  which  have  ever  been  known 
even  in  Oriental  history.  The  Com¬ 
mission  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  owed 
its  existence  to  Nubar  Pasha  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  to  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson.  If  there 
were  two  men  in  the  world  whom  the 
Khedive  might  reasonably  regard  as  the 
direct  authors  of  the  policy  by  which  he 
had  been  forced  to  disgorge  the  accumu¬ 
lations  of  a  lifetime,  those  men  were 
Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson.  It 
was  not  in  human  nature  for  his  Highness 
not  to  resent  bitterly  the  sacrifice  thus 
imposed  ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 
character  caused  him  to  feel  the  loss  of 
his  estates  with  exceptional  acuteness. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ascribe  Ismail 
Pasha’s  greed  of  land  simply  and  solely 
to  a  passion  for  adding  acre  to  acre. 


His  heart  was  set  not  only  on  increasing 
his  rent-roll,  but  on  extending  the  area 
of  his  personal  administration.  The 
restless  activity,  as  well  as  the  intense 
acquisitiveness,  of  his  nature  found 
satisfaction  in  the  gigantic  speculations 
in  which  his  position  as  the  owner  of  a 
huge  land  monoi}oly  enabled  him  to  em¬ 
bark.  To  manage  his  estates  himself, 
to  have  everything  under  his  own  hand, 
to  be  master  everywhere,  was  his  am¬ 
bition  and  his  occupation.  To  para¬ 
phrase  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  well- 
known  saying,  if  Ismail  Pasha  could 
have  realised  his  dream,  ’  not  a  blade  of 
grass  would  have  grown  in  Egypt  with¬ 
out  his  permission.’ 

Indeed,  the  ill  success  which  attended 
all  the  Khedive’s  industrial  specula¬ 
tions  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  ,his 
blind  desire  to  manage  everything  for 
himself,  to  his  invincible  repugnance  to 
delegating  any  portion  of  his  authority 
even  to  his  own  subordinates.  Thus, 
when  the  Khedive  was  bidden  to  give  up 
his  estates,  he  was  asked  to  surrender 
not  only  his  fortune,  but  the  occupation 
and  gratification  of  his  existence.  By 
the  enforced  surrender  he  was  wounded 
cruelly  alike  in  his  pocket  and  his  pride  ; 
and  yet  his  first  instinct  was  apparently 
to  follow  the  Gospel  precept,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  smitten  on  one  cheek,  to  turn 
the  other  to  the  smiter.  Nubar  Pasha 
and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  were,  as  I  have 
said,  the  men  the  Khedive  had  most 
cause  to  hold  responsible  for  his  humili¬ 
ation  ;  and  yet  it  was  to  them  that  he 
turned  in  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes.  Nubar 
Pasha  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  re¬ 
quested  to  form  a  Ministry,  in  which  the 
portfolio  of  Finance  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Rivers  W’ilson  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  proclamation  was  issued  announc¬ 
ing  that  from  this  time  forward  the  old 
system  of  arbitrary  rule  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  Egypt  was  to  be  governed  by 
responsible  Ministers  on  European  prin¬ 
ciples. 

It  would  take  me  too  long  to  dwell  at 
all  fully  on  the  negotiations  which  at¬ 
tended  the  formation  of  the  new  Minis¬ 
try.  Nor  would  such  a  recital  possess 
any  special  interest  at  this  moment. 
All  I  am  concerned  with  are  the  aspects 
of  these  negotiations  which  bear  upon 
the  present  situation.  The  overtures 
made  by  the  Khedive  to  Nubar  Pasha 
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were  favorably  received  ;  and  after  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  London,  and  to  Kissingen, 
where  Prince  Bismarck  was  then  staying, 
the  Minister  returned  to  Egypt.  I  have 
been  told  by  one  who  was  in  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Cairene  Court  at  the  time, 
that  the  Khedive’s  anxiety  for  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  exiled  Minister  was  like  that 
of  a  young  man  awaiting  the  coming  of 
his  affianced  bride.  He  was  perpetually 
telegraphing  ,to  learn  what  day  Nubar 
would  arrive,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a 
fever  of  impatience  at  any  delay  in  his 
progress  homewards.  What  representa¬ 
tions  were  exchanged  between  the  Vice¬ 
roy  and  the  Minister,  or  what  {.engage¬ 
ments,  if  any,  were  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  them,  is  only  known  to  them¬ 
selves.  But  I  think  there  is  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  realising  the  ends  and  aims 
which  the  Khedive  had  in  view  when  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  whose  active  mind  and  intellectual 
ascendency  he  had  long  bitterly  resent¬ 
ed,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  main 
author  of  his  undoing.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  all  important  to  his  High¬ 
ness  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry.  If  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  had  gone  on  with  their  work,  had 
brought  publicly  to  light  the  full  truth 
as  to  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Khe¬ 
dive’s  liabilities,  and  had  then  ascertain¬ 
ed  officially  what  the  country  had  paid  as 
taxes  in  the  past  and  what  it  could 
pay  in  the  future,  they  must  infallibly 
have  reported  in  favor  of  some  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  Khedive  would  have 
been  reduced  to  the  position  of  the 
owner  of  an  estate  in  liquidation  and  re¬ 
stricted  to  an  allowance  provided  by  his 
creditors.  To  avert,  or  at  any  rate 
postpone,  this  consummation  was  the 
object  of  the  Khedive’s  policy  ;  and  the 
best,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  effect  this 
object  was  to  place  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  very  men  who  had 
been  the  leading  spirits  of  the  inquiry, 
and  thus  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  fur¬ 
ther  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  had  be¬ 
come  unnecessary.  The  nomination  of 
Nubar  Pasha  was  intended  to  be  taken 
— and  was  taken — by  the  European  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  guarantee  that  the  old  system  of 
arbitrary  personal  rule  had  been  defini¬ 
tively  abandoned,  and  this  conviction 
being  once  created,  the  Governments  of 
Ehirope,  as  well  as  the  financial  interests 


which  they  represented,  were  much  less 
disposed  to  push  matters  to  extremities 
than  they  would  have  been  otherwise. 
Thus  the  immediate  result  of  the  Khe¬ 
dive’s  sudden  and  ostentatious  abdica¬ 
tion  of  authority  was  to  gain  a  reprieve  ; 
and  in  his  then  position  a  reprieve  was 
morally,  if  not  literally,  a  matter  of  life 
or  death.  I  believe  also — though  here  I 
quite  admit  I  am  entering  on  the  domain 
of  conjecture — that  his  Highness  had  a 
still  deeper  motive  in  selecting  Nubar 
Pasha  as  the  head  of  his  new  govern¬ 
ment.  According  to  his  notion,  if  my 
supposition  is  right,  Nubar  Pasha  was 
to  prove  a  sort  of  Egyptian  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor,  who  being  sent  to  curse 
would  remain  to  bless.  In  other  words, 
he  relied  on  Nubar’s  assistance  to  ren¬ 
der  nugatory  the  guarantee  which  he 
was  prepared  to  give.  Such  a  calcula¬ 
tion  was  not  in  itself  inadmissible.  If 
once  the  entente  cor  diale  between  France 
and  England  in  Egyptian  affairs  could 
be  broken  up,  the  danger  of  any  joint 
intervention  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  Khedive  could  recover  his  freedom 
of  action.  From  his  long  experience, 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  foreign 
affairs,  his  great  diplomatic  ability,  and 
his  high  reputation  abroad,  Nubar  Pasha 
was  eminently  qualified  to  carry  out 
with  success  the  traditional  policy  of 
Egypt — to  play  off  one  foreign  Power 
against  the  other,  and  to  take  ^vantage 
of  international  jealousies,  conflicting  in¬ 
terests,  and  rival  ambitions,  in  order  to 
paralyse  any  common  action  on  the  part 
of  the  European  Powers.  With  the 
close  of  the  war  England  had  lost  her 
opportunity  of  settling  the  Egyptian 
question  by  herself  and  for  herself ; 
and  the  danger  to  be  most  dreaded  was 
the  continuance  of  the  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  France  and  England.  The 
Khedive,  with  a  very  slight  alteration, 
might  choose  for  his  device  the  motto  of 
Belgium,  reading  it.  La  disunion  fait  la 
force.  To  stimulate  this  disunion  no 
better  instrument  could  be  found  than 
Nubar  Ptsha,  and  it  is  not  strange  to 
anybody  who  knows  the  two  men  that 
his  Highness  should  have  believed  he 
could  induce  Nubar  to  act  as  his  instru¬ 
ment. 

Whatever  his  other  failings  may  be, 
Ismail  Pasha  possesses  a  singular  in¬ 
sight  into  the  weak  side  of  human  na- 
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ture.  No  man  understands  better  how 
to  work  upon  the  flaws  which  are  to  be 
found  in  even  the  strongest  characters. 
His  mistake,  in  common  with  most  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  art  of  appealing  to  the  lower 
instincts  of  humanity,  is  that  he  fails  to 
realise  the  existence  in  others  of  quali¬ 
ties  in  which  he  himself  is  wanting. 
From  the  Khedive’s  point  of  view,  Nu- 
bar’s  interest  lay  in  identifying  himself 
with  his  own  cause.  It  was  notorious 
that  Nubar  was  weary  of  his  long  exile  ; 
that  he  had  been  wearing  his  heart  out, 
not  only  at  his  enforced  absence  from  his 
home,  but  still  more  at  his  compulsory 
condemnation  to  inactivity  ;  and  that, 
quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
dignity  or  emolument,  the  mere  exercise 
of  power  had  a  singular  attraction  for 
that  active  and  teeming  brain.  It  was 
therefore  antecedently  probable  that  the 
dread  of  being  once  more  placed  upon 
the  shelf  would  render  Nubar  Pasha  re¬ 
luctant  to  encounter  the  Khedive’s  hos¬ 
tility.  Moreover,  it  was  no  unreason¬ 
able  assumption  that  the  very  indepen¬ 
dence  of  his  character  might  easily  be 
manipulated,  so  as  to  render  him  amena¬ 
ble  to  the  Khedive’s  influence.  The 
same  impatience  of  control,  the  same  dis¬ 
like  of  interference,  the  same  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  be  thwarted  in  the  execution 
of  his  policy,  which  had  led  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  original  rupture  with  the 
Khedive,  might,  it  was  thought,  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  make  him  the  opponent  of 
the  system  of  international  supervision 
which  was  about  to  be  introduced.  In 
order  to  shake  off  the  control  of  the 
consuls,  and  of  his  European  colleagues, 
the  Premier,  it  was  thought,  would  soon 
find  it  for  his  advantage  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Khedive. 

Some  such  calculation  as  the  above 
lay,  I  am  convinced,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Khedive’s  resolution  to  recall  to 
power  a  statesman  to  whom  he  had  the 
strongest  personal  antipathy.  At  the 
very  outset,  however,  circumstances  oc¬ 
curred  which  materially  modified  the 
conditions  upon  which  this  calculation 
was  based.  According  to  the  original 
idea  of  the  Khedive,  the  new  Ministry 
was  to  have  been  of  the  old  Egyptian 
type,  with  the  exception  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  was  to  be  entrusted  to 
an  Englishman.  It  was  on  this  basis 
that  Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wil¬ 


son  responded  favorably  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  the  overtures  made  to  them  by 
the  Khedive.  The  definite  formation, 
however,  of  the  Ministry  was  delayed 
for  some  months,  owing  to  an  incident 
which  complicated  the  whole  question. 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  being  most  natu¬ 
rally  and  reasonably  reluctant  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  position  as  Controller  of  the 
National  Debt  in  England  for  a  very 
uncertain  and  arduous  post  abroad,  re¬ 
fused  to  take  office  under  the  Khedive, 
unless  he  was  allowed  at  the  same  time 
not  to  vacate  his  Controllership.  This 
demand  was  undoubtedly  an  unusual 
one,  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  made  were  unusual  also,  and  our 
Government  decided — and,  as  I  think, 
most  rightly — to  grant  Mr.  Rivers  Wil¬ 
son  the  prolonged  leave  of  absence  on 
which  he  insisted.  I  am  revealing  no 
secret  in  saying  that  the  permission  thus 
accorded  was  only  given  after  consider¬ 
able  hesitation,  and  was  not  due  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  the  initiative  of  our 
Government.  Still,  the  fact  remained 
that  a  British  official  of  very  high 
standing  was  allowed,  contrary  to  all 
the  traditions  of  our  public  service,  to 
undertake  a  leading  post  abroad  under  a 
foreign  Government  while  still  retaining 
his  appointment  at  home.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  this  fact  was  re¬ 
garded  on  the  Continent,  and  especially 
in  France,  as  being  proof  of  an  elaborate 
intrigue  on  the  part  of  England  to  es¬ 
tablish  her  supremacy  in  Egypt.  In  my 
former  articles  on  this  subject  I  have 
given  reasons  for  my  belief  that  the 
French,  as  a  nation,  were  in  1877  per¬ 
fectly  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Egypt  by  England  without 
entertaining  any  serious  or  widespread 
resentment  towards  us  on  account  of  our 
action  ;  and  subsequent  events  have  con¬ 
firmed  my  original  conviction.  •  But  this 
assumption  of  mine,  whether  correct  or 
incorrect,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
admission  that  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson’s  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Egyptian  Exchequer' gave  grave  umbrage 
to  public  opinion  in  France.  Our 
Government  had  deliberately  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  assure  the  French  Min¬ 
istry  that  England  entertained  no  idea 
whatever  of  establishing  her  ascendency 
in  Egypt  to  the  detriment  of  France. 
Notwithstanding  these  explicit  assur- 
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ances,  which  to  French  apprehension 
appeared  inconsistent  with  the  tradi* 
tional  interests  of  Great  Britain,  Eng¬ 
land  now  seemed  about  to  effect  by  oc¬ 
cult  and  ‘  indirect  means  the  very  end 
she  had  repudiated  all  intention  of 
effecting  openly  and  directly.  France 
was  apparently  about  to  be  left  out  in 
the  cold  in  Egypt,  as  she  had  been  in 
the  Levant ;  and  this  rebuff,  coming 
immediately  [after  the  subordinate  part 
her  diplomacy  had  been  compelled  to 
play  at  Berlin,  excited  considerable  irri¬ 
tation  across  the  Channel.  This  irrita¬ 
tion  was  made  the  most  of  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Government,  who  lost  no 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  how  insig¬ 
nificant  France  was  deemed  abroad  un¬ 
der  the  Republic  ;  and  M.  Waddington, 
who,  in  virtue  of  his  English  name,  par¬ 
entage,  and  education,  is  compelled  to 
be  more  French  than  a  genuine  French¬ 
man,  took  up  the  matter  very  warmly. 
A  formal  demand  therefore  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Egyptian  Government 
from  Paris  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  weight  given  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  administration  of  Egypt  by 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson’s  appointment,  a 
prominent  position  in  the  Nubar  Min¬ 
istry  must  be  entrusted  to  a  Frenchman, 
nominated  by  the  French  'Government, 
and  invested  with  an  authority  at  least 
as  ^eat  as  that  of  his  English  colleague. 
From  a  French  point  of  view,  this  de¬ 
mand  was  not  altogether  unreasonable. 
But  its  acceptance  was  utterly  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  idea — entertained  alike, 
though  with  different  objects,  by  the 
Khedive  and  Nubar  Pasha — that  the 
native  element  was  still  to  retain  the 
foremost  place  in  the  administration  of 
Egypt.  In  consequence  the  demand  for 
the  appointment  of  a  French  Minister 
met  with  the  most  decided  opposition  at 
Cairo,  and  would  never  have  been  ac¬ 
ceded  to,  except  under  absolute  compul¬ 
sion,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  Egypt.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  that,  in  order  to  meet 
pressing  liabilities  and  to  consolidate 
the  floating  debt,  whose  burden  para¬ 
lysed  all  attempts  to  reorganise  the  finan¬ 
ces,  the  Egyptian  Government  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  raise  a  fresh  loan. 
This  loan  was  negotiated  on  very  favor¬ 
able  terms  through  the  agency  of  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Egyptian  Exchequer. 


But  the  great  Anglo-French  banking  6mi 
by  whom  the  loan  was  advanced  stipu¬ 
lated,  as  a  condition  of  their  acting  in 
the  matter  at  all,  that  the  approval  of 
the  French  Government  should  be  forth¬ 
coming.  Such  a  stipulation  made  at 
such  a  moment  was  imperative.  After 
much  discussion,  an  arrangement  was 
concluded,  by  which  the  French  and 
English  Governments  agreed  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  suspension  of  the  system  of  in¬ 
ternational  control  over  the  finances 
of  Egypt,  established  two  years  before 
by  the  Goschen-Joubert  settlement. 
This  sanction,  however,  was  only  given 
on  a  distinct  engagement,  on  the  part  of 
the  Egyptian  Government,  that  the 
Ministries  of  Finance  and  Public  Works 
were  to  be  filled  respectively  by  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson  and  M.  de  Bligni^res, 
who  had  represented  England  and 
France  on  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  ; 
that  these  European  Ministers  were  not 
to  be  dismissed  by  the  Khedive,  except 
after  consultation  with  their  own  Gov¬ 
ernments  ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  their 
dismissal  the  authority  of  the  suspended 
control  of  the  National  Debt  was  to  re¬ 
vive  of  itself. 

Upon  these  conditions  the  Nubar 
Ministry  came  into  being  at  last.  It 
would  puzzle  the  most  profound  student 
of  constitutional  lore  to  define  the  exact 
category,  or  even  any  approximate  cate¬ 
gory,  under  which  the  existing  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  could  be  classified.  The 
Khedive,  in  announcing  his  intended  re¬ 
forms  to  the  consular  l^y,  laid  especial 
stress  upon  the  fact — if  fact  it  was — 
that  henceforth  Egypt,  by  virtue  of  her 
new  institutions,  had  passed  into  the 
domain  of  Europe  from  that  of  Africa  ; 
and  that  for  the  future  personal  rule 
was  to  be  replaced  by  the  authority  of 
responsible  ministers.  What  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  statement  might  be,  no¬ 
body  yet  has  been  able  to  explain.  The 
Khedive  is  still  in  principle  the  absolute 
master  of  the  country  over  which  he 
reigns.  His  Ministers  are  in  theory  ap¬ 
pointed  and  dismissed  at  his  own  great 
will  and  pleasure,  and  his  subjects  have 
not  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  will, 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  freedom 
of  appointment  or  dismissal.  Nor  in 
any  intelligible  sense  of  the  word  ‘  re¬ 
sponsibility  '  can  these  Ministers  be 
called  responsible,  except  in  as  far  as 
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they  have  to  answer  for  their  acts  to  the 
Khedive.  They  do  not  even  recognise 
any  direct  allegiance  to  foreign  Powers. 
In  a  confused  sort  of  way  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  that  they  are  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  affairs  of  Egypt  in  accordance 
with  European  ideas  of  government. 
But  towards  whom  this  obligation  was 
ever  contracted,  and  by  what  agency  its 
performance  is  to  be  enforced,  are  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  furnish 
an  answer. 

To  add  to  this  conflict  of  authority, 
while  the  Prime  Minister  is  liable  to  be 
dismissed  whenever  the  autocratic  ruler 
of  the  State  sees  fit  to  dispense  with  his 
services,  his  two  principal  colleagues 
hold  their  offices  under  a  tenure  which 
can  only  be  upset  with  the  knowledge 
and  sanction  of  two  independent  foreign 
Governments.  What,  then,  is  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Egypt  as  at  present  estab¬ 
lished  ?  It  is  not  an  autocracy,  for  the 
autocrat  cannot  even  dismiss  his  own 
Ministers  without  the  permission  of  for¬ 
eign  Powers.  It  is  not  a  democracy,  for 
the  people  have  absolutely  no  voice  in 
the  selection  of  their  rulers,  or  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  their  own  affairs.  It  is 
not  a  constitutional  monarchy,  for  there 
is  not  a  constitution  or  a  Parliament. 
It  is  not  an  oligarchy,  for  there  is  no 
aristocracy  of  any  kind  in  the  country. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  definition  I 
can  find  is  to  say  that  Egypt  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  mixed  Board,  some  of  whose 
members  are  directly  amenable  to  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive,  and  others 
are  practically  responsible  to  foreign 
Governments,  while  all  ’are  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  creditors  of 
the  State. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  devise  a  system  which  offered  greater 
anomalies  in  theory.  Still  anomalous 
systems  sometimes  work  well  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  the  Board,  under  which 
Egypt  was  placed,  got  on  better  than 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
The  delay  caused  by  the  negotiations 
between  Paris  and  Cairo  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  at  the  outset.  It  was  in  June  that 
Nubar  Pasha  accepted  the  duty  of  form¬ 
ing  a  Ministry.  It  was  only  in  the  very 
last  days  of  November  that  the  Minis¬ 
try  was  placed  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
mence  its  work  in  earnest  by  the  final 
arrival  of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  in  Egypt 


as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This 
delay  was  due  to  causes  over  which  the 
Ministry  had  no  control,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  unfortunate.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  piopulation  of  Egypt,  see¬ 
ing  months  go  by  without  any  prac¬ 
tical  change  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  began  to  lose  faith  in  the  reality 
of  the  new  reforms  ;  on  the  other,  the 
Khedive,  finding  that  the  seizure  of  his 
estates  had  not  been  followed  up  by  the 
action  he  had  cause  to  fear,  began  to  re¬ 
cover  his  courage,  to  regret  the  precipi¬ 
tancy  with  which  he  had  yielded,  and  to 
look  about  for  means  of  recovering  |the 
authority  he  had  lost.  During  this  in¬ 
terval,  too,  if  I  am  ''not  mistaken,  the 
Khedive  discovered  that  Nubar  Pasha 
was  not  disposed  to  aid  him  in  throwing 
off  the  European  Protectorate  to  which 
he  had  virtually  been  subjected.  If  Is¬ 
mail  Pasha  had  been  out  of  the  way,  the 
Premier  would  possibly  have  been  ready 
enough  to  assist  in  any  effort  to  realise 
the  avowed  aim  of  his  own  policy, 
which  has  always  been  to  preserve 
Egypt  to  the  Egyptians.  But  according 
to  the  view  he  expressed  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  no  fate  would  be  so  dis¬ 
astrous  for  Egypt  as  the  re-establshment 
of  the  personal  rule  Jof  the  Khedive. 
This  fate,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  could 
only  be  averted  by  upholding  the  Euro¬ 
pean  intervention  ;  and  therefore,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  hopes  that  the  Khedive  had 
built  upon  Nubar  Pasha’s  ambition  and 
impatience  of  control,  the  Minister 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  overtures  of  co¬ 
operation  which  were  undoubtedly  made 
to  him  from  the  Court. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson  and  M.  de  Bligniferes  ar¬ 
rived  in  Egypt,  and  the  work  of  reor¬ 
ganisation  was  commenced  in  earnest. 
Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  been  done, 
or  could  have  been  done  ;  and  in  estima¬ 
ting  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Nubar 
administration,  it  is  only  fair  to  remem¬ 
ber  how  very  short-lived  it  was.  The 
Ministry  did  not  begin  its  functions  till 
after  the  Balram  holidays,  that  is  about 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  December  ; 
and  it  was  broken  up  by  violence  in  the 
middle  of  February.  Thus  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  allowed  only  about  ten  weeks 
in  which  to  justify  its  existence.  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson  and  M.  de  Bligni^res 
were  practically  new  to  their  work. 
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Without  any  knowledge  of  the  language, 
or  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  country,  they 
had  to  organise  their  offices,  to  arrange 
the  machinery  of  their ;  departments, 
and  to  impress  upon  their  subordinates 
the  modus  operant  they  desired  to  in¬ 
troduce.  Besides  this,  they  and  their 
Egyptian  colleagues  had,  if  1  may  use 
the  word,  to  shake  dow'n  together,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  possible  for  them  to  work  to 
any  useful  result.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  even  if  everything  else  had  been 
favorable,  if  they  had  received  cordial 
and  loyal  support  from  without  as  well 
as  from  within,  if  they  had  only  had  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  the  introduction  of  ‘an  European 
administration  into  an  Oriental  country, 
they  could  hardly  have  made  much  way 
in  their  work  ^y  ,the  time  at  which  it 
was  interrupted.  As  it  was,  not  only 
did  events  hght  against  the  progress  of 
the  Nubar  Ministry,  but  these  events 
were  deliberately  assisted  and  created  by 
outward  agency. 

Let  me  speak  first  of  the  obstacles 
which  were  the  results  of  accident,  not 
of  design.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
Rothschild  loan  would  have  provided  for 
all  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
treasury,  and  given  the  Ministers  a 
breathing  time  during  which  they  would 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue,  and  to  reorganise 
the  administration  at  their  leisure-  This 
hope  *  was  unfortunately  not  realised. 
W'ithout  going  into  details,  it  is  enough 
for  my  pur{Mse  to  say  that  the  holders 
of  the  floating  debt  in  Alexandria  en¬ 
deavored  to  secure  payment  of  their 
claims  in  full  by  obtaining  judgment 
against  the  Government  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  tribunals,  and  then  proceeding  to 
sequester  properties  which  had  ^en 
mortgaged  as  security  for  the  Rothschild 
loan.  In  consequence,  the  payment  of 
the  instalments'due  from  the  loan  were 
suspended  till  an  arrangement  could  be 
concluded  with  the  loc^  creditors  of  the 
Government,  and  the  treasury  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  funds  on  which  it  had 
counted.  The  result  was,  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Government, was  perpetually 
hampered,  thwarted,  and  even  arrested 
by  the  want  of  what  I  may  call  the  petty 
cash  of  administration.  The  difficulty 
might  be,  and  was,  temporary  ;  but  its 


effects  were  permanent.  Creditors  were 
put  off  ;  promises  not  fulfilled  ;  reason¬ 
able  offers  of  compromise  refused  ;  re¬ 
ductions  made  precipitately  ;  and  sala¬ 
ries  left  unpaid,  simply  and  solely  be¬ 
cause  the  treasury  was  empty.  Any 
amount  of  ill-will  and  discontent  was 
thus  created  by  causes  for  which  the 
new  Government  was  assuredly  not  re¬ 
sponsible,  .but  of  which  it  bore  the 
odium.  Meanwhile  the  permanent  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  country  fell  off  in  a  sud¬ 
den  and  unaccountable  manner.  Egypt, 
according  to  the  present  arrangement, 
has  to  pay  between  seven  and  eight  mil¬ 
lions  a  year  as  interest  to  her  foreign 
creditors.  In  order,  therefore,  to  meet 
her  liabilities,  before  a  penny  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  home  expenditure,  the  re¬ 
turns  to  the  treasury  must  average  about 
650,000/.  a  month.  Owing  to  the 
economical  conditions  of  the  country, 
this  revenue  comes  in  very  unequally  ; 
and  the  period  during  which  the  Nubar 
Ministry  started  on  its  career  was  that 
of  the  financial  slack  tide.  But  making 
every  allowance  for  this  fact,  for  the 
temporary  scarcity  caused  by  the  over¬ 
flow  of  the  Nile,  and  for  the  delays  in  col¬ 
lection  arising  out  of  the  change  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  monthly  returns  were  mea¬ 
gre  beyond  all  explanation.  The  effect  of 
this  filing  off  in  the  revenue  was  dis¬ 
astrous.  It  depreciated  the  value  of 
Egyptian  securities,  alarmed  the  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  State,  and  furnished  a  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  various  interests  hostile  to 
the  new  order  of  things  to  throw  dis¬ 
credit  upon  the  efforts  of  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  introduce  an  honest  and 
efficient  administration.  Moreover,  this 
state  of  affairs  precipitated  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  question  which  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Europe  it  was  most  desirable  to 
postpone  for  a  season.  The  essential 
question,  on  which  .  the  future  of  the 
country  hinges,  is  how  far  it  can  afford 
permanently  to  pay  the  enormous  charge 
laid  upon  its  resources  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  interest  due  on  the  debts  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  Khedive.  I  myself,  in 
common  with  ;  every  independent  and 
impartial  observer,  have  no  doubt  there 
must  be  a  reduction  of  the  debt.  But 
what  this  reduction  should  be,  or,  to  put 
it  more  simply,  what  amount  Egypt  can 
fairly  undertake  to  pay  her  creditors 
without  exhausting  her  resources,  or 
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subjecting  her  population  to  ruinous 
oppression,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  form  as  yet  any  trustworthy 
opinion.  Now,  according  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  programme,  the  question  of  reduc¬ 
tion  would  have  been  left  in  abeyance 
till  the  Ministry  had  had  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  complete  for  themselves  the 
work  which  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
had  left  unfinished,  and  to  ascertain  on 
evidence — whose  trustworthiness  would 
commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
European  public — how  much  or  how  lit¬ 
tle  Egypt  could  afford  to  pay  in  liquida¬ 
tion  of  her  liabilities.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  causes  to  which  I  have  referred, 
this  question  was  forced  prematurely 
upon  public  notice  before  the  Ministers 
were,  or  could  be,  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  it  comprehensively  or  satisfatorily. 

Again,  there  were  other  difficulties  of 
a  personal  character  with  which  the 
Ministry  had  to  contend,  and  whose  na¬ 
ture  it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  with¬ 
out  indiscretion.  To  any  one  who 
knows  Cairo,  or  indeed  any  Eastern 
Court  in  which  the  Euro{>ean  element  is 
largely  represented,  the  general  nature 
of  these  difficulties  will  be  obvious 
enough.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  na¬ 
tional  jealousies,  consular  susceptbili- 
ties,  mercantile  interests,  the  grievances 
of  displaced  officials,  social  vanities, 
and  personal  friendships  and  animosi¬ 
ties,  all  combined  to  create  an  inevita¬ 
ble  reaction  against  the  new  regime.  It 
is  no  business  of  mine  to  defend  the 
proceedings  of  the  Ministry ;  and  I 
think  it  possible  they  might,  by  greater 
prudence  and  patience,  ^have  avoided 
some  part  of  the  resentment  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  incurred.  But  this  much  I 
can  safely  affirm  from  my  own  observa¬ 
tion,  namely,  .that  the  main  cause  of 
their  unpopularity  was  their  desire  to  do 
their  *  duty,  ;to  reform  abuses,  and  to 
substitute  law  and  order  for  individual 
caprice  and  extravagance. 

Then,  too,  it  was  not  in  human  na¬ 
ture  that  the  Ministers  should  work  at 
first  in  perfect  harmony.  Nubar  Pasha, 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  and  M.  de  Bligni- 
^res  (the  other  Ministers  are  of  little 
account)  are  all  men  of  marked  charac¬ 
ter,  of  strong  individuality,  and  high 
position,  and  alien  to  each  other  in  race, 
language,  education,  interests,  and  aims. 
They  were  practically  independent  of 


each  other,  responsible  to  different  Pow¬ 
ers,  and  co-equal  in  authority.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  antecedent  probability,  one 
would  have  said  beforehand  that  three 
such  men  placed  in  such  positions  would 
be  certain  to  fall  out  with  each  pther. 
What  renders  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
so  fall  out  all  the  more  remarkable,  is 
that  constant  attempts  were  made  from 
without  to  breed  distrust  and  ill-feeling 
between  them. 

I  have  described  the  various  difficul¬ 
ties  which  I  have  enumerated  as  being 
due  to  the  action  of  natural  causes.  Yet 
nobody  who  knows  Egypt  can  doubt  that 
these  causes  were  stimulated  by  the  in¬ 
itiative  of  the  Khedive.  I  do  not  affirm 
that  the  judgment  creditors  were  insti¬ 
gated  to  exert  their  legal  powers,  or  the 
tax  collectors  encouraged  to  curtail  their 
remittances  to  the  treasury,  by  the  di¬ 
rect  action  of  the  Khedive,  though  in  a 
country,  every  detail  of  whose  adminis¬ 
tration  had,  up  to  the  other  day,  been 
under  his  absolute  control,  no  steps  of 
importance  could  well  be  taken  without 
his  acquiescence  and  sanction.  But 
there  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  that  his 
Highness  set  himself  deliberately  at 
work  from  the  beginning  to  impede  the 
success  of  the  reforms  whose  introduc¬ 
tion  he  had  proclaimed  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  The  recall  of 
Nuba  and  the  appointment  of  a  respon¬ 
sible  Ministry  had  ‘averted  the  danger 
with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the 
prosecution  of  the  inquiry ;  and  as 
these  concessions  had  served  their  pur¬ 
pose,  it  was  his  policy  to  get  rid  of  them 
as  soon  as  might  be.  Supposing  my  im¬ 
pression  to  be  correct,  things  would 
have  followed  a  different  course,  if,  as 
the  Khedive  originally  hoped,  Nubar 
had  proved  able  and  willing  to  assist 
him  in  securing  his  independence.  But 
when  this  combination  was  found  to 
be  out  of  the  question,  the  Viceroy  de¬ 
termined  to  turn  Nubar  out  of  office. 
The  Khedive  had  strong  cards  in  his 
hands,  and  nobody  knows  better  how  to 
play  a  waiting  game.  The  Pashas  and 
the  Turkish  officials,  who  had  hitherto 
monopolised  almost  every  important 
post  in  the  Egyptian  administration, 
held  Nubar  i>ersonally  in  detestation 
as  a  Christian  and  an  Armenian,  and 
still  more  because  he  had  set  his  face 
against  the  system  of  favoritism,  oppres- 
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sion,  and  corruption  under  which  they 
had  enriched  themselves  at  the  cost  of 
the  native  Egyptians.  The  diplomatic 
body  resident  in  Cairo  was  always  un¬ 
favorable  to  Nubar,  partly  by  reason  of 
his  independence  of  character,  which 
rendered  him  less  pleasant  to  have  rela* 
tions  with  than  a  Minister  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Oriental  type,  partly  because  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  his  pK>licy  was  to 
curtail  the  consular  juri^iction,  and 
thereby  to  deprive  the  consuls  of  some 
portion  of  the  present  authority  to 
which,  in  common  with  all  subordinate 
authorities  on  a  petty  stage,  they  attach 
exaggerated  value.  Then,  too,  Nubar 
was  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  French 
party  in  Egypt,  which  regarded  him, 
though  without  justice,  as  devoted  to 
English  interests,  and  which  also  re* 
sented  bitterly  certain  contemptuous  re¬ 
marks  with  regard  to  France,  which  the 
Premier  was  reported,  whether  truly  or 
not,  to  have  uttered  in  conversation. 

At  the  outset,  the  Khedive  withdrew 
himself  ostentatiously  from  all  participa¬ 
tion  in  public  affairs.  He  took  every 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  was 
now  a  constitutional  sovereign,  that  he 
left  everything  to  his  Ministers,  that  his 
sole  duty  consisted  in  countersigning 
their  decrees,  and  that  he  was  only  too 
delighted  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsi¬ 
bility.  Every  application  or  request  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  was  referred  forthwith  to 
the  Ministry.  All  applicants  were  in¬ 
formed  officially  that  he  had  no  power  or 
authority  to  deal  with  their  affairs,  and 
that  they  must  not  hold  him  accountable 
for  any  measures  the  Government  might 
adopt.  At  the  same  time  persons  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Viceroy  went  about 
saying  publicly  that  the  present  system 
was  only  a  provisional  arrangement,  and 
that  before  long  the  Khedive  would  re¬ 
sume  his  personal  rule.  The  effect  of 
this  language  was  to  strengthen  the  dis¬ 
trust  which  was  popularly  felt  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  new  regime.  The  na¬ 
tives  saw  that  the  Khedive  had  still  all 
the  outward  symbols  of  sovereignty  : 
the  very  conception  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  was  unintelligible  to  their 
minds  ;  and  their  natural  conviction  that 
the  Effendina,  as  the  Viceroy  was  called, 
must — so  long  as  he  was  not  deposed — 
be  the  real  lord  and  master,  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  utterances  to  which  I  have 


alluded,  and  which  were  made  in  quar¬ 
ters  where  they  were  sure  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed.  Thus  an  impression  gained  ground 
that  it  was  safer  and  wiser  to  side  with 
the  Khedive  than  with  the  Ministers  of 
the  day,  and  this  impression  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  disheartening  affect 
amidst  a  population  so  timid  and  so 
down-trodden  by  ages  of  servitude  as 
that  of  Egypt. 

Meanwhile  no  effort  was  spared  to 
create  dissension  between  the  Premier 
and  his  European  colleagues.  Compli¬ 
ments  were  studiously  paid  to  one  Min¬ 
ister  in  a  way  that  could  not  but  be  offen¬ 
sive  to  another  ;  distorted  reports  were 
conveyed  to  and  fro  of  remarks  made, 
or  alleged  to  have  been  made,  which 
were  calculated  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  Ministers  in  their  mutual  good 
faith ;  and  insinuations  were  current 
that  each  Minister  was  pursuing  his  own 
interests  to  the  detriment  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  These  tactics  undoubtedly 
succeeded  in  creating  temporary  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  between  the  leading 
Ministers  ;  but  they  failed  in  upsetting 
heir  good  understanding  for  any  length 
of  time.  Nubar  Pasha,  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson,  and  M.  de  Blignieres  were  too 
loyal  and  too  honorable  to  be  led  astray 
by  personal  susceptibilities  ;  and  even 
if  this  had  not  been  so,  they  were  too 
sensible  not  to  see  that  they  were  mu¬ 
tually  indispensable  to  each  other. 
Without  the  support  of  his  English  and 
French  colleagues,  the  Premier  could 
not  hope  to  hold  his  place  ;  without  the 
practical  experience  and  ability  of  the 
latter,  the  former  could  not  carry  out 
in  practice  the  ideas  upon  which  their 
programme  was  based.  The  three  Min¬ 
isters  were  all  alive  to  this  truth,  and 
therefore  the  triple  alliance  remained 
unbroken. 

The  attempt  to  !break  down  the  Min¬ 
istry  by  internal  dissensions  having 
failed,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  more 
direct  measures.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost,  for  the  new  government  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  its  authority  recognised. 
The  truth  is — a  truth  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  borne  in  mind — that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  defects  of  its  origin,  all 
the  difficulties  of  its  position,  and  all 
the  opposition,  both  designed  and  un- 
design^,  which  it  had  to  surmount,  the 
Nubar  administration  had  made  real 
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progress  during  the  few  weeks  of  its 
existence.  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  had  set 
to  work  with  a  determination  which,  if 
continued,  was  certain  ultimately  to  in¬ 
sure  success.  With  the  able  assistance 
of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  whose  report  on  the 
system  under  which  the  revenue  has 
been  hitherto  collected  must  form  the 
basis  of  any  effective  administrative  re¬ 
form  in  Egypt,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
had  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  land  survey,  and  for  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  taxpayers  on  a  principle 
which  would  preclude  any  gross  op¬ 
pression  or  favoritism.  He  had  visited 
the  provinces  in  person,  and  had  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  native  officials  that 
their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  lay 
henceforward  in  discharging  their  func¬ 
tions  justly  and  equitably.  He  had 
given  orders  for  the  compulsory  seizure 
and  sale  of  the  lands  of  a  class  of  de¬ 
faulting  taxpayers,  who,  under  the 
name  of  hauts  personnages,  had  hitherto 
avoided  the  payment  of  their  taxes  ;  he 
had  endeavored  to  enforce  the  liability 
of  foreign  residents  to  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  expenses  of  the  State,  though 
his  efforts  in  this  direction  had  been  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  opposition  of  the  consuls  ; 
and,  what  was  more  important  than  all, 
he  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  punish¬ 
ment  and  dismissal  of  several  officials  who 
had  been  detected  in  flagrant  abuses  of 
their  authority.  All  this  had  been  done 
in  the  midst  of  harassing  daily  cares 
caused  by  the  pecuniary  pressure  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Meanwhile,  Nu- 
bar  Pasha  had  elaborated  a  scheme  for 
extending  the  authority  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  tribunals  to  suits  between  natives, 
and  to  cases  in  which  government  offi¬ 
cials  were  implicated.  It  would  be  for¬ 
eign  to  my  present  purpose  to  dwell  on 
the  details  of  this  scheme.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  Nubar  had  set  himself  to 
solve  the  difficult  problem  of  reconciling 
the  independence  and  impartiality  of  an 
European  code  administed  by  foreign 
judges  with  the  simplicity  of  procedure 
and  the  latitude  of  pleading  required  to 
render  our  system  of  legality  a  boon, 
instead  of  a  curse,  to  an  Oriental  popu¬ 
lation.  This  solution,  in  the  opinion  of 
independent  judges  of  high  authority, 
was,  I  may  state,  a  very  remarkable 
one  ;  and  if  ever  Western  justice  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  East,  the  principle  of 


this  now  abortive  project  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  be  adopted  as  its  basis.  Owing  to 
the  emptiness  of  the  treasury,  M.  de 
Bligni^res,  as  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
had  had  but  little  opportunity  of  devel¬ 
oping  his  department  ;  but  he  had 
shown  a  determination  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  jobbery  and  corruption  which  had 
hitherto  characterised  the  conduct  of 
almost  all  public  undertakings  in  Egypt. 
Altogether,  the  native  population  were 
beginning  to  suspect  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  had  passed,  in  fact, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Khedive  ;  and  if 
once  this  impression  became  general,  his 
power  was  at  an  end. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  Khedive 
to  abandon  the  pretence  of  indifference 
he  had  hitherto  assumed.  He  now 
came  forward  in  the  character  of  a 
champion  of  his  people  against  the  op¬ 
pression  of  their  foreign  creditors.  Of 
a  sudden  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot 
against  the  burden  of  taxation  to  which 
the  country  was  subjected.  Though  the 
sums  exacted  from  the  taxpayers — or 
at  any  rate  returned  as  exacted — were 
smaller  than  they  had  been  for  years 
past,  the  fellahs,  who  had  never  com¬ 
plained  before,  becan)e  suddenly  clamor¬ 
ous  for  a  reduction  of  their  imposts.  Dep¬ 
utations  came  up  to  Cairo  ;  inspired 
articles  appeared  in  the  native  prints, 
declaring  that  foreigners  were  eating  up 
the  country,  and  inveighing  against  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  European  Ministers  ; 
crowds  were  allowed  or  encouraged  to 
mob  the  Ministries  ;  and  the  Khedive 
began  to  press  upon  the  Government  the 
paramount  necessity  of  forthwith  satis¬ 
fying  claims  which  he  was  perfectly  well 
aware  the  treasury  was  not  in  a  position 
to  satisfy  at  the  moment.  He  also  gave 
publicity  to  his  opinion  that  an  imme¬ 
diate  reduction  of  the  debt  was  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
The  ground  was  thus  prepared  for  the 
blow  which  was  to  arrest  the  work  of 
the  Nubar  Ministry. 

Having  quitted  Egypt  shortly  before 
the  recent  /meute,  I  can  hardly  say  how 
far  the  demonstration  of  the  disbanded 
officers  was  deliberately  devised  as  a 
plea,  or  seized  upon  as  an  excuse,  for 
insisting  upon  Nubar’s  retirement.  I 
incline  strongly  to  the  former  opinion. 
But,  at  all  events,  the  disturbance  was 
of  no  very  grave  signiflcance,  as  it  was 
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suppressed  without  difficulty  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  life.  Yet  the  moment 
the  riot  was  at  an  end,  the  Khedive  de* 
dared  that  Nubar  must  leave  the  Minis- 
try,  and  that  he  himself  must  in  future 
preside  over  its  councils.  On  the  llle fecit 
cui prodest  principle  there  can  be  little 
doubt  who  was  the  real  author  of  this 
stage  insurrection.  At  any  rate,  the 
/meute  was  the  Khedive’s  opportunity. 
Nubar  was  called  upon  to  resign.  For 
the  reasons  I  have  ^alluded  to,  the  de¬ 
mand  was  acceptable  to  many  powerful 
interests  both  in  and  out  of  Egypt, 
which  on  other  points  would  have  b^n 
opposed  to  any  revival  of  the  Khedive’s 
power.  Indeed,  the  only  persons  who 
really  stood  by  the  Prime  Minister  were 
his  ;  European  colleagues,  and  their 
staunch  efforts  to  have  him  reinstated  in 
office  were  frustrated  at  the  last  moment 
by  the  reluctance  of  France  to  insist 
upon  Nubar’s  return,  and  by  the  desire 
of  England  to  act  in  harmony  with  her 
ally. 

The  Khedive  has  undoubtedly  won 
the  first  move  in  the  campaign  he  has 
undertaken  to  restore  his  personal  rule. 
Nubar  is  gone  ;  and  already  his  High¬ 
ness  has  demanded  the  retirement  of 
Riz  Pasha,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
on  the  plea  that  his  presence  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  preservation  of  public 
tranquillity.  Riz  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  and,  though  not 
a  man  of  the  same  intellectual  calibre 
as  the  late  Premier,  is  one  of  the  few 
honest  public  servants  in  Egypt.  If 
Riz  goes,  the  European  Ministers  will 
be  left  without  the  aid  of  a  single  native 
colleague  on  whose  experience  and  good 
faith  they  can  rely  for  assistance.  Little 
foresight  is  required  to  foresee  that,  if 
the  Khedive  is  allowed  to  play  out  the 
game,  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson’s  removal  will 
be  the  next  point  at  which  he  will  aim. 
The  first  steps  have  been  taken.  Since 
the  downfall  of  Nubar,  the  old  system  of 
sudden  demands  for  the  payment  of 
taxes  in  advance,  of  enforcing  com¬ 
pliance  by  flogging,  and  of  compelling 
the  fellahs  to  work  without  wages  on 
the  Viceregal  estates,  has  been  set  on 
foot  once  more  ;  and  the  natives  are 
given  to  understand  that  these  exactions 
are  committed  at  the  instance  and  by 
the  orders  of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  in  or¬ 
der  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  foreign 


creditors.  If  these  tactics  succeed,  the 
natives  will  soon  have  to  attribute  their 
sufferings  to  the  English  Moufettish  ;  an 
outcry  will  be  raised  for  his  dismissal ; 
and  the  Khedive  will  avail  himself  of 
this  outcry  to  get  rid  of  the  Minister 
whom  he  has  such  cause  to  fear.  The 
success  of  this  intrigue  would  obviously 
be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  good  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  English  and 
French  Ministers  could  ever  be  broken 
up  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  removal  of 
Nubar  Pasha,  who  was  wont  in  familiar 
conversation  to  describe  himself  as  the 
buffer  between  the  representatives  of 
the  two  Powers,  increases  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  such  a  misunderstanding  being 
brought  to  pass. 

Thus,  for  the  moment,  the  situation 
in  Cairo  wears  a  most  unpromising  as- 
p>ect.  Yet,  paradoxical  as  the  statement 
may  seem,  I  regard  the  crisis  which  has 
just  commenced  as  full  of  hope  for  the 
fortunes  of  Egypt.  I  hold  this  opinion 
because  I  am  confident  that  the  Khe¬ 
dive’s  campaign  must  result  in  his  event¬ 
ual  defeat.  My  confidence  is  not  based 
merely  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the 
principal  combatants,  though  in  my 
judgment  the  good  sense,  firmness  of 
will,  and  singleness  of  purpose  possessed 
by  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  render  him  more 
than  a  match  for  the  superior  astuteness 
of  the  Viceroy.  But  my  faith  is  grounded 
on  the  fact  that  the  struggle  on  which 
he  Khedive  has  entered  is  not  one  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson, 
or  M.  de  Bligni^res,  but  between  Egypt 
and  Europe,  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  To  such  a  struggle,  fought  under 
such  conditions,  these  can  only  be  one 
ending,  whatever  may  be  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  contest.  All  experience 
has  shown  that  if  once  European  Powers 
obtain  a  footing  in  an  Oriental  country, 
they  eventually  become  the  masters  of 
the  situation.  England  and  France, 
especially  the  former,  have  now  got  a 
firm  hold  on  Egypt,  and  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  hold  being  ob¬ 
tained  will  secure  its  retention.  More¬ 
over,  the  Khedive  has  no  power  behind 
him  to  fall  back  upon,  no  support,  either 
in  the  affection  of  his  people  or  the 
identity  of  his  interests  with  theirs,  on 
which  he  can  rely.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  in  which  dynasties  have 
been,  'or  can  be,  changed  so  easily  as  in 
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Egypt ;  and  of  all  the  dynasties  which 
have  tyrannised  over  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  there  has  been  none  which  has 
taken  so  little  root  in  the  soil  as  that  of 
the  Turkish  Pashas,  of  whom  Ismail  is 
the  present  representative.  The  fight, 
as  I  have  said,  is  a  losing  one.  Indi* 
vidual  Ministers  may  be  got  rid  of,  but 
England  and  France  remain  ;  and  the 
Khedive,  from  the  bent  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  is  not  the  man  to  fight  out  a  losing 
battle. 

If  the  Khedive,  indeed,  could  have 
waited  till  England  and  France  were  at 
loggerheads  on  some  European  question, 
then  he  might  have  played  his  cards  with 
some  chance  of  success.  But  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  his  position  have  compelled 
him  to  act  while  the  entente  cor  diale  re¬ 
mains  unbroken.  Thus,  though  the 


Khedive  might  possibly  succeed  in 
creating  an  estrangement  between  his 
English  and  French  Ministers,  he  has  no 
prospect  of  setting  England  against 
France,  as  the  interests  which  unite  the 
two  countrier  in  the  West  are  too  pow¬ 
erful  for  the  time  to  be  affected  by  any 
divergence  of  feeling  in  Egypt.  The 
question,  therefore,  of  the  position  of 
the  Khedive  under  the  new  order  of 
things  is  likely  to  be  settled  while  the 
two  great  Western  Powers  are  still  of 
one  mind  in  respect  of  Egypt  ;  and  if 
this  question  is  ,  once  settled,  Egypt 
passes  definitely  under  a  European  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  from  which  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  her  escaping,  even  though  the 
composition  of  that  Protectorate  may 
easily  be  modified  by  the  course  of 
future  events. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


ON  SENSATION  AND  THE  UNITY  OF  STRUCTURE  OF  SENSIFEROUS  ORGANS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 


The  maxim  that  metaphysical  inqui¬ 
ries  are  barren  of  result,  and  that  the  se¬ 
rious  occupation  of  the  mind  with  them 
is  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  labor,  finds 
much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  many 
persons  who  pride  themselves  on  the 
possession  of  sound  common  sense ; 
and  we  sometimes  hear  it  enunciated 
by  weighty  authorities,  as  if  its  natural 
consequence,  the  suppression  of  such 
studies,  had  the  force  of  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  some 
others,  those  who  lay  down  the  law 
seem  to  forget  that  a  wise  legislator 
will  consider,  not  merely  whether  his 
proposed  enactment  is  desirable,  but 
whether  obedience  to  it  is  possible. 
For,  if  the  latter  question  is  answered 
negatively,  the  former  is  surely  hardly 
worth  debate. 

Here,  in  fact,  lies  the  pith  of  the  reply 
to  those  who  would  make  methaphys- 
ics  contraband  of  intellect.  Whether 
it  is  desirable  to  place  a  prohibitory  duty 
upon  philosophical  speculations  or  not, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  the 
impiortation  of  them  into  the  mind. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe 
that  those  who  most  loudly  profess  to 
abstain  from  such  commodities  are  all 


the  while  unconscious  ' consumers,  on  a 
great  scale,  of  one  or  other  of  their  mul¬ 
titudinous  disguises  or  adulterations. 
With  mouths  full  of  the  particular  kind 
of  heavily  buttered  toast  which  they 
affect,  they  inveigh  against  the  eating  of 
plain  bread.  In  truth,  the  attempt  to 
nourish  the  human  intellect  upon  a  diet 
which  contains  no  methaphysics  is 
about  as  hopeful  as  that  of  certain  East¬ 
ern  sages  to  nourish  their  bodies  with¬ 
out  destroying  life.  Everybody  has 
heard  the  story  of  the  pitiless  micro- 
scopist,  who  ruined  the  peace  of  mind 
of  one  of  these  mild  enthusiasts  by 
showing  him  the  animals  moving  in  a 
drop  of  the  water  with  which,  in  the  in- 
nocency  of  his  heart,  he  slaked  his 
thirst ;  and  the  unsuspecting  devotee  of 
plain  common  sense  may  look  for  as^un- 
expected  a  shock  when  the  magnifier  of 
severe  logic  reveals  the  germs,  if  not  the 
full-grown  shapes,  of  lively  metaphysi¬ 
cal  postulates  rampant  amidst  his  most 
piositive  and  matter-of-fact  notions. 

By  way  of  escape  from  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  Will-o’-the-wisps  generated  in  the 
marshes  of  literature  and  theology,  the 
serious  student  is  sometimes  bidden  to 
betake  himself  to  the  solid  ground  of 
physical  science.  But  the  fish  of  im- 
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mortal  memory,  who  threw  himself  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  Are,  was  not 
more  ill  advised  than  the  man  who 
seeks  sanctuary  from  philosophical  per¬ 
secution  within  the  walls  of  the  observa¬ 
tory  or  of  the  laboratory.  It  is  said 
that  ‘  metaphysics  ’  owe  their  name  to 
the  fact  that,  in  Aristotle’s  works,  ques¬ 
tions  of  pure  philosophy  are  dedt  with 
immediately  after  those  of  physics.  If 
so,  the  accident  is  happily  symbolical 
of  the  essential  relations  of  things ; 
for  metaphysical  speculation  follows  as 
closely  upon  physical  theory  as  black 
care  u{}on  the  horseman. 

One  need  but  mention  such  funda¬ 
mental,  and  indeed  indispensable,  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  natural  philosopher  as 
those  of  atoms  and  forces  :  or  that  of 
attraction  considered  as  action  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  or  that  of  potential  energy  ;  or 
the  antinomies  of  a  vacuum  and  a 
plenum  ;  to  call  to  mind  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  background  of  physics  and  chemis¬ 
try  ;  while,  in  the  biological  sciences, 
the  case  is  still  worse.  What  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  among  the  lower  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  ?  Are  genera  and  spiecies  realities 
or  abstractions  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  Vital  Force  ?  or  does  the  name  denote 
a  mere  relic  of  metaphysical  fetichism  ? 
Is  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  legitimate 
of  illegitimate  ?  These  are  a  few  of  the 
metaphysical  topics  which  are  suggested 
by  the  most  elementary  study  of  biologi¬ 
cal  facts.  But,  more  than  this,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  roots  of  every  system 
of  philosophy  lie  deep  among  the  facts 
of  physiology.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  organs  and  the  functions  of  Sensation 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  province  of 
the  physiologist,  as  are  the  organs  and 
functions  of  motion,  or  those  of  diges¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  gain  an 
acquaintance  with  even  the  rudiments  of 
the  physiology  of  sensation  without 
being  led  straight  to  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  metaphysical  prob¬ 
lems.  In  fact,  the  sensory  operations 
have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
battle-ground  of  philosophers. 

I  have  more  than  once  taken  occa¬ 
sion  to  point  out  that  we  are  indebted 
to  Descartes,  who  happened  to  be  a 
physiologist  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  for 
the  first  distinct  enunciation  of  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  the  true  theory  of 
sensation.  In  later  times,  it  is  not  to 
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the  works  of  the  philosophers,  if  Hartley 
and  James  Mill  are  except^,  but  to 
those  of  the  physiologists,  that  we  must 
turn  for  an  adequate  account  of  the 
sensory  process.  Haller’s  luminous, 
though  summary,  account  of  sensation 
in  his  admirable  Prima  Linea,  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1747, 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  prolixity 
and  confusion  of  thought  which  pervade 
Reid’s  Inquiry,  of  seventeen  years’  later 
date.*  Even  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
learned  historian  and  acute  critic  as 
he  was,  not  only  failed  to  apprehend 
the  philosophical  bearing  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  physiological  truths  ;  but,  when 
he  affirmed  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  deny  that  the  mind  feels  at  the  fin¬ 
ger  points,  and  none  to  assert  that  the 
brain  is  the  sole  organ  of  thought,  f  he 
showed  that  he  had  not  apprehended 
the  signficance  of  the  revolution  com¬ 
menced,  two  hundred  years  before  his 
time,  by  Descartes,  and  effectively  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  Haller,  Hartley,  and  Bon¬ 
net  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

In  truth,  the  theory  of  sensation,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  p>oint,  is,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  very  much  where  Hartley,  led  by 
a  hint  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s,  left  it. 


*  In  justice  to  Reid,  however,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  chapters  on  Sensation  in  the 
Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Poioers  (1785)  exhibit 
a  great  improvement.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  commentator,  as  the  note  to  Essay 
II.  chap.  ii.  p.  248  of  Hamilton’s  edition 
shows. 

f  Haller,  amplifying  Descartes,  writes  in  the 
Ptima  Linete,  CCCLXVI. — ‘  Non  est  adeo  obscu- 
rum  sensum  omnem  oriri  ab  object!  sensibilis 
impressione  in  nervum  quemcumque  corporis 
humani,  et  eamdem  per  eum  nervum  ad  cere¬ 
brum  pervenientem  tunc  demum  representari 
animc,  quando  cerebrum  adtigit.  Ut  etiam 
hoc  falsum  sit  animam  inproximo  per  sensoria 
nervorumque  ramos  sentire.’  .  .  .  dlvii. — 
*  Dum  ergo  sentimus  quinque  diversissima  entia 
conjunguntur  :  corpus  quod  sentimus  :  organ! 
sensorii  adfectio  ab  eo  corpore  :  cerebri  adfec- 
tio  a  sensorii  percussione  nata  :  in  anima  nata 
mutatio  :  animie  denique  conscientia  et  sensa- 
tionis  adperceptio.’  Nevertheless.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  gravely  informs  his  hearers  : — *  W’e 
have  no  more  right  to  deny  that  the  mind  feels 
at  the  finger  points,  as  consciousness  assures 
us,  than  to  assert  that  it  thinks  exclusively  in 
the  brain.’ — Lecture  on  Metaphysics  atsd  Logic, 
ii.  p.  128. — ‘  We  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  the  report  of  consciousness,  that  we 
actually  perceive  at  the  external  point  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  that  we  perceive  the  material  reality.' 
— Ibid",  p.  129. 
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when,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since, 
the  Observations  on  Man  :  bis  Frame,  his 
Duty,  and  his  Expectations,  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  world.  The  whole  matter  is  put 
in  a  nutshell  in  the  following  passages 
of  this  notable  book  : — 

External  objects  impressed  upon  the  senses 
occasion,  first  on  the  nerves  on  which  they  are 
impressed,  and  then  on  the  brain,  vibrations  of 
the  small  and,  as  we  may  say,  infinitesimal 
medullary  particles. 

These  vibrations  are  motions  backwards  and 
forwards  of  the  small  particles  ;  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  oscillations  of  pendulums  and  the 
tremblings  of  the  particles  of  sounding  bodies. 
They  must  be  conceived  tc  be  exceedingly 
short  and  small,  so  as  not  to  have  the  least 
efficacy  to  disturb  or  move  the  whole  bodies  of 
the  nerves  or  brain.* 

The  white  medullary  substance  of  the  brain 
is  also  the  immediate  instrument  by  which 
ideas  are  presented  to  the  mind  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whatever  changes  are  made  in  this  sub¬ 
stance,  corresponding  changes  are  made  in  our 
ideas  ;  and  vite  versd.j 

Hartley,  like  Haller,  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the' 
grey  matter  of  the  brain.  But,  if  for 
‘  white  medullary  substance,’  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  paragraph,  we  substitute  ‘  grey  cel¬ 
lular  substance,’  Hartley's  propositions 
embody  the  most  probable  conclusions 
which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  latest 
investigations  of  physiologists.  In  or¬ 
der  to  judge  how  completely  this  is  the 
case,  it  will  be  well  to  study  some  simple 
case  of  sensation,  and,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Reid  and  of  James  Mill,  we 
may  begin  with  the  sense  of  smell.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  1  become  aware  of  a  musky 
scent,  to  which  the  name  of  ‘  muski¬ 
ness  ’  may  be  given.  I  call  this  an 
odor,  and  I  class  it  along  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  light,  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  and 
the  like,  among  those  phenomena  which 
are  known  as  sensations.  To  say  that 
I  am  aware  of  this  phenomenon,  or  that 
1  have  it,  or  that  it  exists,  are  simply 
different  modes  of  affirming  the  same 
facts.  If  I  am  asked  how  I  know  that 
it  exists,  I  can  only  reply  that  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  my  knowledge  of  it  are  one 
and  the  same  thing  ;  in  short,  that  my 

*  Observatioms  on  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  il. 

f  Ibid.  p.  8.  The  speculations  of  Bonnet  are 
remarkably  similar  to  those  of  Hartley  ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  originated  independently, 
though  the  Etsai  dt  Psyckolegit  (1754)  is  of  five 
years’  later  date  than  the  Observations  on  Man 
(»749)- 


knowledge  Is  immediate  or  intuitive, 
and,  as  such,  is  possessed  of  the  highest 
conceivable  degree  of  certainty. 

The  pure  sensation  of  muskiness  is 
almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  mental 
state  which  is  not  a  sensation,  but  a  be¬ 
lief,  that  there  is  somewhere  close  at 
hand  a  something  on  which  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  sensation  depends.  It  may 
be  a  musk-deer,  or  a  musk-rat,  or  a 
musk-plant,  or  a  grain  of  dry  musk,  or 
simply  a  scented  handkerchief ;  but 
former  experience  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  sensation  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  one  or  other  of  these  objects,  and 
that  it  will  vanish  if  the  object  is  re¬ 
moved.  In  other  words,  there  arises  a 
belief  in  an  external  cause  of  the  muski¬ 
ness,  which,  in  common  language,  is 
termed  an  odorous  body. 

But  the  manner  in  which  this  belief  is 
usually  put  into  words  is  strangely  mis¬ 
leading.  If  we  are  dealing  with  a  musk- 
plant,  for  example,  we  do  not  coniine 
ourselves  to  a  simple  statement  of  that 
which  we  believe,  and  say  that  the  musk- 
plant  is  the  cause  of  the  sensation  called 
muskiness  ;  but  we  say  that  the  plant 
has  a  musky  smell,  and  we  speak  of  the 
odor  as  a  quality,  or  property,  inherent 
in  the  plant.  And  the  inevitable  reac¬ 
tion  of  words  upon  thought  has  in  this 
case  become  so  complete,  and  has  pene¬ 
trated  so  deeply,  that  when  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  case — namely,  that 
muskiness,  inasmuch  as  the  term  de¬ 
notes  nothing  but  a  sensation,  is  a  men¬ 
tal  state  and  has  no  existence  except  as 
a  mental  phenomenon — is  first  brought 
under  the  notice  of  common-sense  folks, 
it  is  usually  regarded  by  them  as  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  a  mere  meta¬ 
physical  paradox  and  a  patent  example 
of  useless  subtlety.  Yet  the  slightest 
reflection  must  suffice  to  convince  any 
one  possessed  of  sound  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties,  that  it  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that 
muskiness  is  a  quality  inherent  in  one 
plant,  as  it  would  be  to  imagine  that 
pain  is  a  quality  inherent  in  another,  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  pain  when  a  thorn  pricks 
the  finger. 

Even  the  common-sense  philosopher, 
par  excellence,  says  of  smell  :  ‘It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  simple  and  original  affec¬ 
tion  or  feeling  of  the  mind,  altogether 
inexplicable  and  unaccountable.  It  is 
indeed  impossible  that  it  can  be  in  any 
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body  ;  it  is  a  sensation,  and  a  sensa¬ 
tion  can  only  be  in  a  sentient  thing.’  * 

That  which  is  true  of  tnuskiness  is 
true  of  every  other  odor.  Lavender- 
smell,  clove-smell,  garlic-smell,  are,  like 
‘  muskiness,’  names  of  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  have  no  existence  except 
as  such.  But,  in  ordinary  language,  we 
speak  of  all  these  odors  as  if  they  were 
independent  entities  residing  in  laven¬ 
der,  cloves,  and  garlic  ;  and  it  is  not 
without  a  certain  struggle  that  the  false 
metaphysic  of  common  sense,  thus  in¬ 
grained  in  us,  is  expelled. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  present  pur¬ 
pose  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  our  be¬ 
lief  in  external  bodies,  or  into  that  of 
the  notion  of  causation.  Assuming  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  experimental 
proof  that,  as  a  general  rule,  olfactory 
sensations  are  caused  by  odorous 
bodies  ;  •  and  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
next  step  of  the  inquiry — namely,  how 
the  odorous  body  pr^uces  the  effect  at¬ 
tributed  to  it. 

The  first  point  to  noted  here  is  an¬ 
other  fact  revealed  by  exf>erience  ;  that 
the  appearance  of  the  sensation  is  gov¬ 
erned,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  the 
odorous  substance,  but  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  part  of  our  corporeal 
structure,  the  nose.  If  the  nostrils  are 
closed,  the  presence  of  the  odorous 
substance  does  not  give  rise  to  the  sen¬ 
sation  ;  while,  when  they  are  open,  the 
sensation  is  intensified  by  the  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  odorous  substance  to  them, 
and  by  snuffing  up  the  adjacent  air  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  draw  it  into  the  nose. 
On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  an  odor¬ 
ous  substance,  or  rubbing  it  on  the  skin, 
or  holding  it  to  the  ear,  does  not  awaken 
the  sensation.’  Thus,  it  can  be  readily 
established  by  experiment  that  the  per- 


*  Ah  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  ike- 
Prineiples  of  Common  Sense,  ch.  H.  §  a.  Reid 
affirms  that  *  it  is  genius  and  not  the  want  of 
it  that  adulterates  philosophy,  and  fills  it  with 
error  and  false  theory  ;  ’  and  no  doubt  his  own 
lucubrations  are  free  from  the  smallest  taint  of 
the  impurity  to  which  he  objects.  But  for 
want  of  something  more  than  that  *  common 
sense  ’  which  is  very  common  and  a  little  dull, 
the  contemner  of  genius  did  not  notice  that 
the  admission  here  made  knocks  so  big  a  bole 
in  the  bottom  of  ‘  common  sense  philosophy,' 
that  nothing  can  save  it  from  foundering  in  the 
dreaded  abyss  of  Idealism. 
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viousness  of  the  nasal  passages  is,  in 
some  way,  essential  to  the  sensory  func¬ 
tion  ;  in  fact,  that  the  organ  of  that 
function  is  lodged  somewhere  in  the  na¬ 
sal  passages.  And,  since  odorous  bodies 
give  rise  to  their  effects  at  considerable 
distances,  the  suggestion  is  obvious 
that  something  must  pass  from  them  into 
the  sense  organ.  What  is  this  some¬ 
thing  which  plays  the  part  of  an  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  odorous  body  and 
the  sensory  organ  ? 

The  oldest  speculation  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  dates  back  to  Democritus  and  the 
Epicurean  School,  and  it  is  to  be  found 
fully  stated  in  the  fourth  book  of  Lucre¬ 
tius.  It  comes  to  this  :  that  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  bodies  are  constantly  throwing 
off  excessively  attenuated  films  of  their 
own  substance ;  and  that  these  films 
reaching  the  mind,  excite  the  appropriate 
sensations  in  it. 

Aristotle  did  not  admit  the  existence 
of  any  such  material  films,  but  conceived 
that  it  was  the  form  of  the  substance, 
and  not  its  matter,  which  affected  sense, 
as  a  seal  impresses  wax,  without  losing 
anything  in  the  process.  While  many, 
if  not  the  majority,  of  the  Schoolmen 
took  up  an  intermediate  position,  and 
supposed  that  a  something  which  was 
not  exactly  either  material  or  imma¬ 
terial,  and  which  they  called  an  ‘  inten¬ 
tional  species,’  effect^  the  needful  com¬ 
munication  between  the  bodily  cause  of 
sensation  and  the  mind. 

But  all  these  notions,  whatever  may 
be  said  for,  or  against,  them  in  general, 
are  fundamentally  defective,  by  reason 
of  an  oversight  which  was  inevi^ble,  in 
the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time  in 
which  they  were  promulgated.  What 
the  older  philosophers  did  not  know, 
and  could  not  know,  before  the  anato¬ 
mist  and  physiologist  had  done  his 
work,  is  that,  between  the  external  ob¬ 
ject  and  that  mind  in  which  they  sup¬ 
posed  the  sensation  to  inhere,  there  lies 
a  physical  obstacle.  The  sense  organ 
is  not  a  mere  passage  by  which  the 
‘  tenuia  simulacra  rerum,’  or  the  ‘  in¬ 
tentional  species  ’  cast  off  by  objects,  or 
the  *  forms  ’  of  sensible  things,  pass 
straight  to  the  mind  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
stands  as  a  firm  and  impervious  barrier, 
through  which  no  material  particle  of  the 
world  without  can  make  its  way  to  the 
world  within. 
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Let  us  consider  the  olfactory  sense  or¬ 
gan  more  nearly.  Each  of  the  nostrils 
leads  into  a  passage  completely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  other  .by  a  partition,  and 
these  two  passages  place  the  nostrils  in 
free  commuiycation  with  the  back  of  the 
throat,  so  that  they  freely  transmit  the 
air  passing  to  the  lungs  when  the  mouth 
is  shut,  as  in  ordinary  breathing.  The 
floor  of  each  passage  is  flat,  but  its  roof 
is  a  high  arch,  the  crown  of  which  is 
seated  between  the  orbital  cavities  of  the 
skull,  which  serve  for  the  lodgment  and 
protection  of  the  eyes  ;  and  therefore 
lies  behind  the  apparent  limits  of  that 
feature  which  in  ordinary  language  is 
called  the  nose.  From  the  side  walls  of 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  these  arched 
chambers,  certain  delicate  plates  of  bone 
project,  and  these,  as  well  as  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  partition  between  the 
two  chambers,  are  covered  by  a  fine, 
soft,  moist  membrane.  It  is  to  this 
Schneiderian,  or  olfactory,  membrane 
that  odorous  bodies  must  obtain  direct 
access  if  they  are  to  give  rise  to  their  ap¬ 
propriate  sensations  ;  and  it  is  upon 
the  relatively  large  surface  which  the 
olfactory  membrane  offers  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  the 
olfactory  sense.  The  only  essential  part 
of  that  organ  consists  of  a  multitude  of 
minute  rod-like  bodies,  set  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  cellular  coat, 
or  epithelium,  which  covers  the  olfac¬ 
tory  membrane,  as  the  epidermis  covers 
the  skin.  In  the  case  of  the  olfactory 
sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Democratic  hypothesis,  at  any  rate  for 
such  odorous  substances  as  musk,  has  a 
good  foundation.  Infinitesimal  particles 
of  musk  fly  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
odorous  b^y,  and,  becoming  diffused 
through  the  air,  are  carried  into  the 
nasal  passages,  and  thence  into  the 
olfactory  chambers,  where  they  come  into 
contact  with  the  filamentous  extremities 
of  the  delicate  olfactory  epithelium. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  *  mind  *  is 
not,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  epithelium.  On  the  contrary,  the 
inner  ends  of  the  olfactory  cells  are 
connected  with  nerve  fibres,  and  these 
nerve  fibres,  passing  into  the  cavity  of 
the  skull,  at  length  end  in  a  part  of  the 
brain,  the  olfactory  sensorium.  It  is 
certain  that  the  integrity  of  each,  and 
New  Skkixs. — Vou  XXIX.,  No.  6 


the  physical  inter-connection  of  all 
these  three  structures,  the  epithelium  of 
the  sensory  organ,  the  nerve  fibres,  and 
the  sensorium,  are  essential  conditions 
of  ordinary  sensation.  That  is  to  say, 
the  air  in  the  olfactory  chambers  may  be 
charged  with  particles  of  musk  ;  but,  if 
either  the  epithelium,  or  the  nerve  fibres, 
or  the  sensorium  are  injured,  or  physi¬ 
cally  disconnected  from  one  another, 
sensation  will  not  arise.  Moreover,  the 
epithelium  may  be  said  to  be  receptive, 
the  nerve  fibres  transmissive,  and  the 
sensorium  sensifacient.  For,  in  the  act 
of  smelling,  the  particles  of  the  odorous 
substance  produce  a  molecular  change 
(which  Hartley  was  in  all  probability 
right  in  terming  a  vibration)  in  the 
epithelium,  and  this  change,  being  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  nerve  fibres,  passes  along 
them  with  a  measurable  velocity,  and, 
finally  reaching  the  sensorium,  is  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  the  sensation. 

Thus,  modern  investigation  supplies  a 
representative  of  the  Epicurean  Simula-  ^ 
era  in  the  volatile  particles  of  the  musk  ; 
but  it  also  gives  us  the  stamp  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  on  the  olfactory  epithelium,  with¬ 
out  any  transmission  of  matter,  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Aristotelian  ‘  form  ;  ’ 
while.  Anally,  the  modes  of  motion  of 
the  molecules  of  the  olfactory  cell,  of  the 
nerve,  and  of  the  cerebral  sensorium, 
which  are  Hartley’s  vibrations,  may 
stand  very  well  for  a  double  of  the  ‘  in¬ 
tentional  species  ’  of  the  Schoolmen. 
And  this  last  remark  is  not  intended 
merely  to  suggest  a  fanciful  parallel ; 
for,  if  the  cause  of  the  sensation  is,  as 
analogy  suggests,  to  be  sought  in  the 
mode  of  motion  of  the  object  of  sense, 
then  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  mode  of  motion  of  the  object  is  re¬ 
produced  in  the  sensorium  ;  exactly  as 
the  diaphragm  of  a  telephone  reproduces 
the  mode  of  motion  taken  up  at  its  re¬ 
ceiving  end.  In  other  words,  the  sec¬ 
ondary  ‘  intentional  species  ’  may  be,  as 
the  Schoolmen  thought  the  primary  one 
was,  the  last  link  between  matter  and 
mind. 

None  the  less,  however,  does  it  remain 
true  that  no  similarity  exists,  nor  indeed 
is  conceivable,  between  the  cause  of  the 
sensation  and  the  sensation.  Attend  as 
closely  to  the  sensations  of  muskiness, 
or  any  other  odor,  as  we  will,  no  trace 
of  extension,  resistance,  or  motion  is 
43 
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discernible  in  them.  They  have  no  at¬ 
tribute  in  common  with  those  which  we 
ascribe  to  matter  ;  they  are,  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense  of  the  words,  immaterial  enti¬ 
ties. 

Thus,  the  most  elementary  study  of 
sensation  justifies  Descartes’  position, 
that  we  know  more  of  mind  than  we  do 
of  body  ;  that  the  immaterial  world  is  a 
firmer  reality  than  the  material.  For  the 
sensation  ‘  muskiness  ’  is  known  imme¬ 
diately.  So  long  as  it  {}ersists,  it  is  a 
part  of  what  we  ^1  our  thinking  selves, 
and  its  existence  lies  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  doubt.  The  knowledge  of  an 
objective  or  material  cause  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mediate  ;  it 
is  a  belief  as  contradistinguished  from 
an  intuition  ;  and  it  is  a  belief  which,  in 
any  given  instance  of  sensation,  may,  by 
possibility,  be  devoid  of  foundation. 
For  odors,  like  other  sensations,  may 
arise  from  the  occurrence  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  molecular  changes  in  the  nerve  or 
in  the  sensorium,  by  the  operation  of  a 
cause  distinct  from  the  affection  of  the 
sense  organ  by  an  odorous  body.  Such 
‘  subjective  ’  sensations  are  as  real  exist¬ 
ences  as  any  others  and  as  distinctly  sug¬ 
gest  an  external  odorous  object  as  their 
cause  ;  but  the  belief  thus  generated  is  a 
delusion.  And,  if  beliefs  are  properly 
termed  ‘  testimonies  of  consciousness,  ’ 
then  undoubtedly  the  testimony  of  con¬ 
sciousness  may  be,  and  often  is,  untrust¬ 
worthy. 


Another  very  important  consideration 
arises  out  of  the  facts  as  they  are  now 
known.  That  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  we  call  the  cause  of  the  smell,  and 
term  the  odorous  object,  is  only  such, 
mediately,  by  reason  of  its  emitting  par¬ 
ticles  which  give  rise  to  a  mode  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  sense  organ.  The  sense  or¬ 
gan,  again,  is  only  a  mediate  cause  by 
reason  of  its  producing  a  molecular 
change  in  the  nerve  fibre  ;  while  this  last 
change  is  also  only  a  mediate  cause  of 
sensation,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon 
the  change  which  it  excites  in  the  senso¬ 
rium. 

The  sense  organ,  the  nerve,  and  the 
sensorium,  taken  together,  constitute  the 
sensiferous  apparatus.  They  make  up 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  between  the 
mind,  as  represented  by  the  sensation 
‘  muskiness,’  and  the  object,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  particle  of  musk  in  contact 
with  the  olfactory  epithelium. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sensiferous 
wall  and  the  external  world  are  of  the 
same  nature  ;  whatever  it  is  that  consti¬ 
tutes  them  both  is  expressible  in  terms 
of  matter  and  motion.  Whatever  changes 
take  place  in  the  sensiferous  apparatus 
are  continuous  with,  and  similar  to, 
those  which  take  place  in  the  external 
world.*  But  with  the  sensorium,  matter 
and  motion  come  to  an  end  ;  while  phe¬ 
nomena  of  another  order,  or  immaterial 
states  of  .consciousness,  make  their  ap- 


*The  following  diagrammatic  scheme  may  help  to  elucidate  the  theory  of  sensation  : — 


Mediate  Knowledge 

- * - ,  Immediate 

Sensiferous  Apparatus  Knowledge 


•Objects  of  Sense 

Receptive 
(Sense  Organ) 

Transmisrive 

(Nerve) 

Sensificatory 

(Sensorium) 

Sensations 
and  other  States  of 
Consciousness 

Hypothetical 
Substance  of 
Matter 

Hypothetical 
Substance  of 
Mind 

Physical  World  Mental  World 


Not  Self  Self 

- -  — - -  - —  -  _ 

Non.Ego  or  Object  Ego  or  Subject 


Immediate  knowledge  is  confined  to  states  of  consciousness,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mind.  Knowledge  of  the  physical  world,  or  of  one’s  own  body  and  of  objects 
external  to  it,  is  a  system  of  beliefs  or  judgments  based  on  the  sensations.  The  term  *  seif 
is  applied  not  only  to  the  series  of  mental  phenomena  which  constitute  the  ego.  but  to  the 
fragment  of  the  physical  world  which  is  their  constant  concomitant.  The  corporeal  sel^  there¬ 
fore,  is  part  of  the  non-ego ;  and  is  objective  in  relation  to  the  ego  as  subject. 
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pearance.  How  is  the  relation  between  certainly  is  not  inconceivable,  and  there- 
the  material  and  the  immaterial  phenom-  fore  it  may  be  true,  that  sensation  is  the 
ena  to  be  conceived  ?  This  is  the  meta-  direct  effect  of  certain  kinds  of  bodily 
physical  problem  of  problems,  and  the  motion.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose 
solutions  which  have  been  suggested  this  as  to  suppose,  on  the  former  hy- 
have  been  made  the  corner-stones  of  sys-  pothesis,  that  b^ily  motion  affects  an  im- 
tems  of  philosophy.  Three  mutually  ir-  material  substance.  But  neither  is  it 
reconcilable  readings  of  the  riddle  have  susceptible  of  proof, 
been  offered.  And,  as  to  the  third  hypothesis,  since 

The  first  is,  that  an  immaterial  sub-  the  logic  of  induction  is  in  no  case  corn- 
stance  of  mind  exists  ;  and  that  it  is  petent  to  prove  that  events  apparently 
affected  by  the  mode  of  motion  of  the  standing  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
sensorium  in'  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  effect  may  not  both  be  effects  of  a  com- 
to  the  sensation.  mon  cause — that  also  is  as  safe  from 

The  second  is,  that  the  sensation  is  a  refutation,  if  as  incapable  of  demonstra- 
direct  effect  of  the  mode  of  motion  of  tion,  as  the  other  two. 
the  sensorium,  brought  about  without  In  my  own  opinion,  neither  of  these 
the  inter\’ention  of  any  substance  of  speculations  can  be  regarded  seriously  as 
mind.  anything  but  a  more  or  less  convenient 

The  third  is,  that  the  sensation  is  nei-  working  hypothesis.  But,  if  I  must 
ther  directly,  nor  indirectly,  an  effect  of  choose  among  them,  I  take  the  ‘  law  of 
the  mode  of  motion  of  the  sensorium,  parcimony  ’  for  my  guide,  and  select  the 
but  that  it  has  an  independent  cause,  simplest — namely,  that  the  sensation  is 
Properly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  not  an  the  direct  effect  of  the  mode  of  motion 
effect  of  the  motion  of  the  sensorium,  of  the  sensorium.  It  may  justly  be  said 
but  a  concomitant  of  it.  that  this  is  not  the  slightest  explanation 

As  none  of  these  hypotheses  is  capa-  of  sensation  ;  but  then  am  I  really  any 
ble  of  even  an  approximation  to  demon-  the  wiser,  if  I  say  that  a  sensation  is  an 
stration,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark  activity  (of  which  I  know  nothing)  of  a 
that  they  have  been  severally  held  with  substance  of  mind  (of  which  also  I  know 
tenacity  and  advocated  with  passion.  I  nothing)  ?  Or,  if  I  say  that  the  Deity 
do  not  think  it  can  be  said  of  any  of  the  causes  the  sensation  to  arise  in  my  mind 
three  that  it  is  inconceivable,  or  that  it  immediately  after  He  has  caused  the 
can  be  assumed  on  a  priori  grounds  to  particles  of  the  sensorium  to  move  in  a 
be  impossible.  certain  way,  is  anything  gained  ?  In 

Consider  the  first,  for  example  ;  an  truth,  a  sensation,  as  we  have  already 
immaterial  substance  is  perfectly  con-  seen,  is  an  intuition — a  part  of  immedi- 
ceivable.  In  fact,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  ate  knowledge.  As  such  it  is  an  ulti- 
we  possessed  no  sensations  but  those  of  mate  fact  and  inexplicable  ;  and  all  that 
smell  and  hearing,  we  should  be  unable  we  can  hope  to  And  out  about  it,  and 
to  conceive  a  material  substance.  We  that  indeed  is  worth  finding  out,  is  its 
might  have  a  conception  of  time,  but  relation  to  other  natural  facts.  That  re- 
could  have  none  of  extension,  or  of  re-  lation  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently 
sistance,  or  of  motion.  And  without  expressed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  by 
the  three  latter  conceptions  no  idea  of  saying  that  sensation  is  the  invariable 
matter  could  be  formed.  Our  whole  consequent  of  certain  changes  in  the  sen- 
knowledge  would  be  limited  to  that  of  a  sorium — or,  in  other  words,  that,  so  far 
shifting  succession  of  immaterial  phe-  as  we  know,  the  change  in  the  sensorium 
nomena.  But,  if  an  immaterial  sub-  is  the  cause  of  the  sensation, 
stance  may  exist,  it  may  have  any  con-  I  permit  myself  to  imagine  that  the 
ceivable  properties  ;  and  sensation  may  untutored,  if  noble,  savage  of  common 
be  one  of  them.  All  these  propositions  sense  who  has  been  misled  into  reading 
may  be  affirmed  with  complete  dialectic  thus  far  by  the  hope  of  getting  positive 
safety,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  possibly  solid  information  about  sensation,  giving 
be  disproved  ;  but  neither  can  a  particle  way  to  not  unnatural  irritation,  may  here 
of  demonstrative  evidence  be  offered  in  interpellate :  ‘  The  upshot  of  all  this  long 
favor  of  them.  •  disquisition  is'  that  we  are  profoundly 

As  regards  the  second  hypothesis,  it  ignorant.  W'e  knew  that  to  begin  with. 
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and  you  have  merely  furnished  another 
example  of  the  emptiness  and  uselessness 
of  metaphysics.’  But  I  venture  to  re¬ 
ply,  Pardon  me,  you  were  ignorant,  but 
you  did  not  know  it.  On  the  contrary, 
you  thought  you  knew  a  great  deal,  and 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  particularly 
absurd  metaphysical  notions  which  you 
were  pleased  to  call  the  teachings  of 
common  sense.  You  thought  that  your 
sensations  were  properties  of  external 
things,  and  had  an  existence  outside 
of  yourself.  You  thought  that  you 
knew  more  about  material  than  you  do 
about  immaterial  existences.  And  if,  as 
a  wise  man  has  assured  us,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  we  don’t  know  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  the  knowledge  of  what  we 
do  know,  this  brief  excursion  into  the 
province  of  philosophy  has  been  highly 
profitable. 

Of  all  the  dangerous  mental  habits, 
that  which  schoolboys  call  ‘  cocksure¬ 
ness  ’  is  probably  the  most  perilous  ;  and 
the  inestimable  value  of  metaphysical 
discipline  is  that  it  furnishes  an  effectual 
counterpoise  to  this  evil  proclivity. 
Whoso  has  mastered  the  elements  of  phi¬ 
losophy  knows  that  the  '^attribute  of  un¬ 
questionable  certainty  appertains  only  to 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  consciousness 
so  long  as  it  exists  ;  all  other  beliefs  are 
mere  probabilities  of  a  higher  or  lower 
order.  Sound  metaphysic  is  an  amulet 
which  renders  its  possessor  proof  alike 
against  the  poison  of  superstition  and  the 
counter-poison  of  nihilism  ;  by  showing 
that  the  affirmations  of  the  former  and 
the  denials  of  the  latter  alike  deal  with 
matters  about  which,  for  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence,  nothing  can  be  either  affirmed  or 
denied. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  nature 
and  origin  of  our  sensations  of  smell,  on 
account  of  the  comparative  freedom  of 
the  olfactory  sense  from  the  complica¬ 
tions  which  are  met  with  in  most  of  the 
other  senses. 

Sensations  of  taste,  however,  are  gen¬ 
erated  in  almost  as  simple  a  fashion  as 
those  of  smell.  In  this  case,  the  sense 
organ  is  the  epithelium  which  covers  the 
tongue  and  the  palate  ;  and  which  some¬ 
times,  becoming  modified,  gives  rise  to 
peculiar  organs  termed  ‘  gustatory  bulbs,  ’ 
in  which  the  epithelial  cells  elongate  and 
assume  a  somewhat  rod-like  form. 


Nerve  fibres  connect  the  sensory  organ 
with  the  sensorium,  and  tastes  or  flavors 
are  states  of  consciousness  caused  by  the 
change  of  molecular  state  of  the  latter. 
In  the  case  of  the  sense  of  touch  there  is 
often  no  sense  organ  distinct  from  the 
general  epidermis.  But  many  fishes  and 
amphibia  exhibit  local  modifications  of 
the  epidermic  cells  which  are  sometimes 
extraordinarily  like  the  gustatory  bulbs  ; 
more  commonly,  both  in  lower  and 
higher  animals,  the  effect  of  the  contact 
of  external  bodies  is  intensified  by  the 
development  of  hair-like  filaments,  or  of 
true  hairs,  the  bases  of  which  are  in  im¬ 
mediate  relation  with  the  ends  of  the 
sensory  nerves.  Every  one  must  have 
noticed  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  sen¬ 
sations  produced  by  the  contact  of 
bodies  with  the  ends  of  the  hairs  of  the 
head  ;  and  the  ‘  whiskers  ’  of  cats  owe 
their  bmctional  importance  to  the  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  nerves  to  the  follicles  in 
which  their  bases  are  lodged.  What 
part,  if  any,  the  so-called  ‘  tactile  cor¬ 
puscles,’  ‘end  bulbs,’  and  ‘Pacinian 
bodies  ’  play  in  the  mechanism  of  touch 
is  unknown.  If  they  are  sense  organs, 
they  are  exceptional  in  character,  in  so 
far  as  they  do  not  appear  to  be  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  epidermis.  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  sense  organs  of 
those  sensations  of  resistance  which  are 
grouped  under  the  head  of  the  muscular 
sense  ;  nor  of  the  sensations  of  warmth 
and  cold  ;  nor  of  that  very  singular  sen¬ 
sation  which  we  call  tickling. 

In  the  case  of  heat  and  cold,  the  or¬ 
ganism  not  only  becomes  affected  by  ex¬ 
ternal  bodies,  far  more  remote  than 
those  which  affect  the  sense  of  smell ; 
but  the  Democratic  hypothesis  is  obvi¬ 
ously  no  longer  p>ermissible.  When  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  skin, 
the  sensation  of  heat  is  certainly  not 
caused  by  ‘  attenuated  films  ’  thrown  off 
from  that  luminary,  but  to  a  mode  of 
motion  which  is  transmitted  to  us.  In 
Aristotelian  phrase,  it  is  the  form  with¬ 
out  the  matter  of  the  sun  which  stamps 
the  sense  organ  ;  and  this,  translated 
into  modem  language,  means  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  Hartley’s  vibrations. 
Thus  we  are  prepared  for  what  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  auditory  and  the  vis¬ 
ual  senses.  For  neither  the  ear  nor  the 
eye  receives  anything  but  the  impulses  or 
vibrations  originate  by  sonorous  or 
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luminous  bodies.  Nevertheless,  the  re¬ 
ceptive  apparatus  still  consists  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  specially  modified  epithelial  cells. 
In  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  of  the  higher 
animals  the  free  ends  of  these  cells  ter¬ 
minate  in  excessively  delicate  hair-like 
filaments  ;  while,  in  the  lower  forms  of 
auditory  organ,  its  free  surface  is  beset 
with  delicate  hairs  like  those  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body,  and  the  transmissive 
nerves  are  connected  with  the  bases  of 
these  hairs.  Thus  there  is  an  insensible 
gradation  in  the  forms  of  the  receptive 
apparatus,  from  the  organ  of  touch,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  those  of  taste  and 
smell ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  that 
of  hearing.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
most  refined  of  all  the  sense  organs,  that 
of  vision,  the  receptive  apparatus  de¬ 
parts  but  little  from  the  general  type. 
The  only  essential  constituent  of  the  vis- 
ualj  sense  organ  is  the  retina,  which 
forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  eyes  of  the 
higher  animals  ;  and  the  simplest  eyes 
are  nothing  but  portions  of  the  integu¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  cells  of  the  epidermis 
have  become  converted  into  glassy  rod¬ 
like  retinal  corpuscles.  The  outer  ends 
of  these  are  turned  towards  the  light ; 
their  sides  are  more  or  less  extensively 
coated  with  a  dark  pigment,  and  their 
inner  ends  are  connected  with  the  trans¬ 
missive  nerve  fibres.  The  light  imping¬ 
ing  on  these  visual  rods  produces  a 
change  in  them  which  is  communicated 
to  the  nerve  fibres,  and,  being  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  sensorium,  gives  rise  to  the 
sensation — if  indeed  all  animals  which 
possess  eyes  are  endowed  with  what  we 
understand  as  sensation. 

In  the  higher  animals,  a  complicated 
apparatus  of  lenses,  arranged  on  the 
principle  of  a  camera  obscura,  serves  at 
once  to  concentrate  and  to  individualise 
the  pencils  of  light  proceeding  from  ex¬ 
ternal  bodies.  But  the  essential  part  of 
the  organ  of  vision  is  still  a  layer  of  cells 
which  have  the  form  of  rods  with  trun¬ 
cated  or  conical  ends.  By  what  seems  a 
strange  anomaly,  however,  the  glassy 
ends  of  these  are  turned  not  towards,  but 
away  from,  the  light ;  and  the  latter  has 
to  traverse  the  layer  of  nervous  tissues 
with  which  their  outer  ends  are  connect¬ 
ed,  before  it  can  affect  them.  More¬ 
over,  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  verte¬ 
brate  retina  are  so  deeply  seated,  and  in 
many  respects  so  peculiar  in  character. 


that  it  appears  impossible,  at  first  sight, 
that  they  can  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  epidermis  of  which  gustatory  and 
tactile,  and  at  any  rate  the  lower  forms 
of  auditory  and  visual,  organs  are  obvi¬ 
ous  modifications. 

Whatever  be  the  apparent  diversities 
among  the  sensiferpus  apparatuses,  how¬ 
ever,  they  share  certain  common  charac¬ 
ters.  Each  consists  of  a  receptive,  a 
transmissive,  and  a  sensificatory  portion. 
The  essential  part  of  the  first  is  an  epi¬ 
thelium,  of  the  second,  nerve  fibres,  of 
the  third,  a  part  of  the  brain  ;  the  sen¬ 
sation  is  always  the  consequence  of  the 
mode  of  motion  excited  in  the  receptive, 
and  sent  along  the  transmissive,  to  the 
sensorial  part  of  the  sensiferous  appara¬ 
tus.  And,  in  all  the  senses,  there  is  no 
likeness  whatever  between  the  object  of 
sense,  which  is  matter  in  motion,  and 
the  sensation,  which  is  an  immaterial 
phenomenon. 

On  the  hypothesis  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  convenient,  sensation 
is  a  product  of  the  sensiferous  apparatus 
caused  by  certain  modes  of  motion  which 
are  set  up  in  it  by  impulses  from  with¬ 
out.  The  sensiferous  apparatuses  are, 
as  it  were,  factories,  all  of  which  at  the 
one  end  receive  raw  materials  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  kind — namely,  modes  of  motion — 
while,  at  the  other,  each  turns  out  a  spe¬ 
cial  product,  the  feeling  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  kind  of  sensation  characteristic 
of  it. 

Or,  to  make  use  of  a  closer  compari¬ 
son,  each  sensiferous  apparatus  is  com¬ 
parable  to  a  musical-box  wound  up  ; 
with  as  many  tunes  as  there  are  separate 
sensations.  The  object  of  a  simple  sen¬ 
sation  is  the  agent  which  presses  down 
the  stop  of  one  of  these  tunes,  and  the 
more  feeble  the  agent,  the  more  delicate 
must  be  the  mobility  of  the  stop.* 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  if  the  recipient 
part  of  the  sensiferous  apparatus  is,  in 
all  cases,  merely  a  mechanism  affected 
by  coarser  or  finer  kinds  of  material  mo¬ 
tion,  we  might  expect  to  find  that  all 
sense  organs  are  fundamentally  alike, 
and  result  from  the  modification  of  the 
same  morphological  elements.  And  this 
is  exactly  what  does  result  from  all  re- 


•  ‘  Chaque  fibre  est  une  espice  de  touche  ou 
de  marteau  destini  i  rendre  un  certain  ton.' — 
Bonnet,  £ssai  dt  Psychohgie,  chap.  iv. 
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cent  histological  and  embryological  in¬ 
vestigations. 

It  has  been'  seen  that  the  receptive 
part  of  the  olfactory  apparatus  is  a 
slightly  modified  epithelium,  which  lines 
an  olfactory  chamber  deeply  seated  be* 
tween  the  orbits  in  adult  human  beings. 
But,  if  we  trace  back  the  nasal  chambers 
to  their  origin  in  the  embryo,  we  find 
that,  to  begin  with,  they  are  mere  de¬ 
pressions  of  the  skin  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the 
general  epidermis.  These  depressions 
become  pits,  and  the  pits,  by  the  growth 
of  the  adjacent  parts,  gradually  acquire 
the  position  which  they  finally  occupy. 
The  olfactory  organ,  therefore,  is  a  spe¬ 
cially  modih^  part  of  the  general  integu¬ 
ment. 

The  human  ear  would  seem  to  present 
greater  difficulties.  For  the  essential 
part  of  the  sense  organ,  in  this'ease,  is 
the  membranous  labyrinth,  a  bag  of  com¬ 
plicated  form,  which  lies  buried  in  the 
depths  of  the  floor  of  the  skull,  and  is 
surrounded  by  dense  and  solid  bone. 
Here,  however,  recourse  to  the  study  of 
development  readily  unravels  the  mys¬ 
tery.  Shortly  after  the  time  when  the 
olfactory  organ  appears  as  a  depression 
of  the  skin  on  the  side  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  head,  the  auditory  organ  appears 
as  a  similar  depression  on  the  side  of  its 
b^k  part.  The  depression,  rapidly 
deepening,  becomes  a  snoall  pouch,  and 
then,  the  communication  with  the  exteri¬ 
or  booming  ^ut  off,  the  pouch  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  closed  bag,  the  epithelial 
lining  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  general 
epidermis  segregated  from  the  rest.  The 
adjacent  tissues,  changing  first  into  car¬ 
tilage  and  then  into  bone,  enclose  the 
auditory  sac  in  a  strong  case,  in  which  it 
undergoes  its  further  metamorphoses  ; 
while  the  drum,  the  ear  bones,  and  the 
external  ear  are  superadded  by  no  less 
extraordinary  modifications  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts.  Still  more  marvellous  is  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  organ 
of  vision.  In  the  pl^e  of  the  eye,  as  in 
that  of  the  nose  and  that  of  the  ear,  the 
young  embpro  presents  a  depression  of 
the  general  integument ;  but,  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals,  this  does  not  give 
rise  to  the  proper  sensory  organ,  but 
only  to  part  of  the  accessory  structures 
concerned  in  vision.  In  fact,  this  de¬ 
pression,  deepening  and  becoming  con¬ 


verted  into  a  shut  sac,  produces  only  the 
cornea,  the  aqueous  humor,  and  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  perfect  eye. 

The  retina  is  added  to  this  by  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  wall  of  a  portion  of  the 
brain  into  a  sort  of  bag  or  sac  with  a 
narrow  neck,  the  convex  bottom  of 
which  is  turned  outwards  or  towards  the 
crystalline  lens.  As  the  development  of 
the  eye  proceeds,  the  convex  bottom  of 
the  ^g  becomes  pushed  in,  so  that  it 
gradually  obliterates  the  cavity  of  the 
sac,  the  previously  convex  wall  of  which 
becomes  deeply  concave.  The  sac  of 
the  brain  is  now  like  a  double  nightcap 
ready  for  the  head,  but  the  place  which 
the  head  would  occupy  is  taken  by  the 
vitreous  humor,  while  the  layer  of  night¬ 
cap  next  it  b«omes  the  retina.  The 
cells  of  this  layer  which  lie  furthest  from 
the  vitreous  humor,  or,  in  other  words, 
bound  the  original  cavity  of  the  sac,  are 
metamorphos^  into  the  rods  and  cones. 
Suppose  now  that  the  sac  of  the  brain 
.could  be  brought  back  to  its  original 
form  ;  then  the  rods  and  cones  would 
form  part  of  the  lining  of  a  side  |x>uch 
of  the  brain.  But  one  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  revelations  of  embryology  is  the 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  brain  itself  is, 
at  its  first  beginning,  merely  an  infold¬ 
ing  of  the  epidermic  layer  of  the  general 
integument.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
rods  and  cones  of  the  vertebrate  eye  are 
modified  epidermic  cells,  as  much  as  the 
crystalline  cones  of  the  insect  or  crusta¬ 
cean  eye  are  ;  and  that  the  inversion  of 
the  position  of  the  former  in  relation  to 
light  arises  simply  from  the  roundabout 
way  in  which  the  vertebrate  retina  is  de¬ 
veloped. 

Thus  all  the  higher  sense  organs  start 
from  one  foundation,  and  the  receptive 
epithelium  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  ear,  is  as 
much  modified  epidermis  as  is  that  of 
the  nose.  The  structural  unity  of  the 
sense  organs  is  the  morphological  paral¬ 
lel  to  their  identity  of  physiological  func¬ 
tion,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be 
impressed  by  certain  modes  of  motion  ; 
and  they  are  fine  or  coarse  in  proportion 
to  the  delicacy  or  the  strength  of  the  im¬ 
pulses  by  which  they  are  to  be  affected. 

In  ultimate  analysis,  then,  it  appears 
that  a  sensation  is  the  equivalent  in 
term's  of  consciousness  for  a  mode  of 
motion  of  the  matter  of  the  sensorium. 
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But,  if  inquiry  is  pushed  a  stage  further, 
and  the  question  is  asked.  What  then  do 
we  know  about  matter  and  motion  ? 
there  is  but  one  reply  possible.  All  that 
we  know  about  motion  is  that  it  is  a 
name  for  certain  changes  in  the  relations 
of  our  visual,  tactile,  and  muscular  sen¬ 
sations  ;  and  all  that  we  know  about 
matter  is  that  it  is  the  hypothetical  sub¬ 
stance  of  physical  phenomena — the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  existence  of  which  is  as 
pure  a  piece  of  metaphysical  speculation 
as  that  of  the  substance  of  mind. 

Our  sensations,  our  pleasures,  our 
pains,  and  the  relations  of  these  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  the  elements  of  posi¬ 
tive,  unquestionable  knowledge.  We 
call  a  large  section  of  these  sensations 
and  their  relations  matter  and  motion  ; 
the  rest  we  term  mind  and  thinking ; 
and  experience  shows  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  constant  order  of  succession  be¬ 
tween  some  of  the  former  and  some  of 
the  latter. 

This  is  all  that  just  metaphysical  criti¬ 
cism  leaves  of  the  idols  set  up  by  the 


spurious  metaphysics  of  vulgar  common 
sense.  It  is  consistent  either  with  pure 
Materialism,  or  with  pure  Idealism,  but 
it  is  neither.  For  the  Idealist,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  declaring  the  truth  that  our 
knowledge  is  limited  to  facts  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  afBrms  the  wholly  unprovable 
proposition  that  nothing  exists  beyond 
these  and  the  substance  of  mind.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Materialist,  hold¬ 
ing  by  the  truth  that,  for  anything  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  material  phe¬ 
nomena  are  the  causes  of  mental  phe¬ 
nomena,  asserts  his  unprovable  dogma, 
that  material  phenomena  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  matter  are  the  sole  primary  ex¬ 
istences. 

Strike  out  the  propositions  about 
which  neither  controversialist  does  or 
can  know  anything,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  for  them  to  quarrel  about.  Make  a 
desert  of  the  Unknowable,  and  the  di¬ 
vine  Astroea  of  philosophic  peace  will 
commence  her  blessed  reign. — The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
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Mr.  Ruskin’s  Guild  of  St.  George 
has  held  its  first  “  chapter,”  and  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  English  towns  in 
England  has  been  the  scene  of  it.  Per¬ 
haps  very  few,  besides  readers  of  “  Fors 
Clavigera,”  have  been  aware  that  the 
great  prose-poet  to  whose  genius  we  owe 
the  debt  of  a  new  and  noble  impulse  in 
Art,  and  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in 
whose  teaching  has  always  been  the  in¬ 
terdependence  between  the  artistic  and 
moral  energy  of  a  nation,  has  for  a  long 
time  endeavored  to  put  his  protest 
against,  what  he  holds  to  be,  the  evil  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  age,  in  the  most  practical 
form  possible,  namely,  a  Society  of 
which  the  actual  working  should  be  in 
direct  and  visible  opposition  to  them. 
Those  who  accepted  .his  teaching  were 
asked  to  contribute,  according  to  their 
ability,  towards  the  obtaining  land  in 
England,  within  the  limits  of  which, 
subject  to  existing  laws,  an  example 


*  We  give  this  account  from  a  friend  to  the 
scheme,  as  of  a  certain  intellectual  interest. 
We  pass  no  criticism  on  what  may  be  called  a 
dream  of  fair  living.— Eo.  Spectator. 


might  be  set,  firstly,  of  the  right  rela¬ 
tions  between  landlord  and  tenant,  mas¬ 
ter  and  servant ;  secondly,  of  the  best 
education  of  the  young,  or  indeed  we 
may  as  well  say,  of  the  most  excellent 
discipline  and  training  of  old  and  young ; 
and  thirdly,  of  the  wisest  and  most  bene¬ 
ficial  use  of  the  ground,  by  cultivation, 
for  the  most  part,  but  sometimes  by  care¬ 
ful  neglect,  where  great  natural  beauty, 
or  other  reasons,  made  such  neglect  de¬ 
sirable.  It  may  sound  strange,  but 
moneys  and  land  have  been  given  to  a 
society  formed  for  this  purpose.  *  ‘  Com¬ 
panions,”  not  many,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  have  been  enrolled,  and  their 
first  meeting  was  held  the  other  day  in 
Birmingham  !  It  was,  we  have  l^en 
told,  a  perfectly  matter-of-fact  affair. 
Mr.  Ruskin  himself  was  unfortunately 
unable  to  be  present,  and  the  address 
from  him,  which  was  read,  was  a  poor 
substitute  for  his  voice  and  presence ; 
but  even  if  he  had  been  there,  however 
much  greater  the  interest  of  the  meeting 
would  have  been,  he  would  have  had  no 
very  astonishing  marvel  to  tell ;  nothing 
wherewith  to  strike  the  imagination,  like 
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the  acquisition  of  some  bold  outlying 
island  in  which  the  experiment  might 
be,  as  the  public  would  think,  fairly 
tried  ;  nothing — except,  indeed,  his  own 
eloquent  words — ^to  lessen  the  sense  of 
disproportion  which  could  not  but  at¬ 
tend  the  first  actual  setting  to  work  of  a 
society  with  so  lofty  an  aim,  and  such 
vague,  imagined  possibilities  of  all-em¬ 
bracing  growth,  as  are  involved  in  the 
design  of  St.  George’s  Guild.  The  aim 
is  high,  and  the  framework  capable,  in 
its  author’s  hope,  of  indefinite  expan¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  lines  are  so  laid  that  the 
world  will,  perhaps,  be  the  better  for 
the  experiment,  if  only  a  small  measure 
of  success,  such  as  it  is  within  reason  to 
hope  for,  be  obtained.  The  public  has 
heard  less  of  the  essential  than  of  the 
minor  and  somewhat  fantastic  details  of 
the  scheme.  They  have  been  used  to 
regard  Mr.  Ruskin  (when  they  thought 
of  him  as  anything  else  than  a  great  art- 
critic,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  ever 
lived),  as  one  who  had  lost  all  patience 
with  the  world,  and  who  had  gone  utter¬ 
ly  wrong  in  his  views  about  the  curren¬ 
cy  ;  he  was  childish  about  railways,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  sacred  right  of  getting 
the  best  interest  you  could  for  your 
money  ;  he  was  a  hater  of  liberty  and 
progress, — yet  positively,  no  better  than 
a  Communist,  if  all  that  was  said  of  this 
new  brotherhood  of  his  were  true.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  “  Fors  Clavigera,”  or  the 
pamphlet  of  that  name  which  he  gave  to 
the  world,  or  to  those  who  took  the 
trouble  to  write  to  Mr.  George  Allen  for 
it,  month  by  month  for  eight  years,  un¬ 
til  his  untoward  illness,  was,  to  say  the 
very  least,  most  varied  and  delightful 
reading.  In  its  pages  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
used  to  the  full  the  license  which  clearly 
belongs  to  founders  of  imaginary  repub¬ 
lics,  and  has  given  his  mind  to  a  great 
variety  of  details  in  the  economy  of  his 
own.  He  has  told  us  what  the  National 
Store — in  place  of  the  National  Debt — 
shall  consist  of  ;  has  fixed  his  standard 
of  value  ;  chosen  his  coinage,  a  most 
lovely  one,  of  course — the  ducat  and 
half-ducat,  with  the  Archangel  Michael 
on  one  side  and  a  branch  of  Alpine  rose 
on  the  other,  in  gold — the  florin  and  pen¬ 
ny,  with  its  English  daisy,  and  divisions 
of  the  penny,  in  silver  ;  has  meditated 
laws  regulating  dress  and  ornament ;  all  in 
the  most  picturesque  and  quaintly-word¬ 


ed  way.  In  fact  many  a  page  is,  m  it 
were,  stiff  with  garniture  of  antique 
phrases,  titles,  and  dimities,  gathered 
from  wide  ranges  of  history,  to  be  re¬ 
vived  for  modem  use  ;  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  master’s — i.^.,  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
— accounts,  household  and^  other,  and 
Messrs.  Tarrant  and  Mack*rell,  solici¬ 
tors’,  letter  conveying  the  information 
that  “  the  Companions  of  St.  George  will 
indeed  be  capable  of  holding  land,  but 
not  as  the  St.  George’s  Company,  that 
is,  not  as  a  corporation,”  and  giving 
warning  of  various  legal  and  other  dan¬ 
gers,  come  in  as  passages  of  quite  unillu¬ 
minated  prose.  But  there  was  no  num¬ 
ber  of  the  series  which  did  not  contain 
passages  of  great  beauty  and  sterling 
value,  and  over  and  over  again,  Mr. 
Ruskin  stated  in  a  clear  and  direct  man¬ 
ner,  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  what 
he  prof)Osed  should  be  its  methods  of 
action.  Every  one  knows  how,  in  his 
opinion,  and  in  some  other  people’s  also, 
the  world  is  in  a  very  bad  way, — selfish¬ 
ness,  vanity,  and  practical  atheism  hav¬ 
ing  wholly  undermined  the  framework 
of  social  order,  degraded  labor,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  art.  Those,  to  whom  acquies¬ 
cence  in  such  a  state  of  things  is  intolera¬ 
ble,  are  asked  to  form  a  Guild,  “  the 
object  of  which  is  to  be  the  health, 
wealth,  and  long  life  of  the  British  na¬ 
tion,”  or,  as  he  puts  it  elsewhere,  “.to 
buy,  or  obtain  by  gift,  land  in  England, 
and  thereon  to  train  into  the  healthiest 
and  most  refined  life  possible,  as  many 
English  men,  English  women,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  children,  as  the  land  so  possessed 
can  maintain  in  comfort ;  to  establish 
for  them  and  their  descendants  a  Na¬ 
tional  Store  of  continually  augmenting 
wealth  ;  and  to  organise  the  government 
of  the  persons,  and  administration  of 
the  properties  under  laws  which  shall  be 
just  to  all,  and  secure  in  their  inviolable 
foundation  on  the  Law  of  God.  ”  ”  The 

rents  of  such  land,  though  they  will  be 
required  from  the  tenants  as  strictly  as 
those  of  any  other  estates,  will  differ 
from  common  rents  primarily  in  being 
lowered,  instead  of  raised,  in  proportion 
to  every  improvement  made  by  the  ten¬ 
ant  ;  secondly,  in  that  they  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry 
themselves,  or  better  culture  of  the  es¬ 
tates,  no  money  being  ever  taken  by  the 
landlords,  unless  they  earn  it  by  their 
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own  personal  labor."  So  much  for  the 
difficult  subject  of  rent,  regarded  from 
the  landlord’s  side.  The  unselfishness 
which  is  thus  largely  counted  on  in  the' 
matter  of  gifts  of  land,  to  begin  with, 
and  the  surrender  of  rents  in  perpetuity, 
is,  after  all,  no  larger  than  that  which 
founded  and  endowed  old-world  monas¬ 
teries.  As  the  leases  of  such  lands  fall 
in,  the  directing  power  of  St.  George 
will  come  more  and  more  into  play. 
Conditions  as  to  the  use  of  steam-power 
will  be  made.  (We  may  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  Mr.  Ruskin.does  not  reject 
‘  ‘  the  use  of  steam  or  other  modes  of 
heat-power  under  all  circumstances,  and 
would  allow  it  for  speed  on  main  lines 
of  communication,  and  for  raising  water 
from  great  depths,  or  other  work  be¬ 
yond  human  strength.’’)  "  Schools  and 
museums,  always  small  and  instantly 
serviceable,  will  be  multiplying  among 
the  villages, — youth  after  youth  being 
instructed  in  the  proper  laws  of  justice, 
patriotism,  and  domestic  happiness.’’ 
Those  of  the  Companions  who  can,  will 
reside,  and  see  that  St.  George’s  laws, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  land,  are  duly 
obeyed.  These  St.  George’s  laws  “will, 
most  of  them,  be  merely  old  English 
laws  revived,  and  the  rest  Florentine  and 
Roman  ;  none  will  be  constituted  but 
such  as  have  already  been  in  force 
among  great  nations.’’  No  persons  will 
be  ap{X)inted  to  lordships  who  cannot 
show  proofs  of  a  right-divine  to  rule. 
“  Higher  by  the  head,  broader  by  the 
shoulders,  and  heartier  in  the  will,  the 
lord  of  land  and  lives  must  ever  be  than 
those  he  rules.”  There  is  to  be  no 
equality  in  St.  George’s  domain,  “  no 
competitive  examinations” — here  we 
turn  to  the  educational  side  of  the 
scheme — “  but  contrariwise,  absolute 
prohibition  of  all  violent  and  strained 
effort — most  of  all,  envious  or  anxious 
effort — in  every  exercise  of  body  and 
mind  ;”  the  natural  mental  rank  will  be 
as  carefully  sought  out,  we  suppose,  as 
it  ever  was  by  Jesuit  instructors  :  each 
scholar  will  be  taught  to  know  his  place, 
to  be  content  with  his  faculty,  while  put¬ 
ting  it  to  the  best  use  he  can,  and  to 
cultivate  reverent  admiration  of  sup>erior 
faculties  as  one  of  the  first  of  duties. 
Wordsworth’s  line,  ”  We  live  by  admira¬ 
tion,  hope,  and  love,”  seems  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  ever-present,  up-lifting  thought 
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of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  mind,  when  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  education  : — "  All 
boys  shall  learn  either  to  ride  or  sail, 
the  power  of  highest  discipline  and  hon¬ 
or  l^ing  vested  by  Nature  in  the  two 
chivalries  of  the  Horse  and  the  Wave.” 
“  Children  shall  learn,  in  the  history  of 
five  cities — Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  London — so  far  as  they  can 
understand,  what  has  been  beautifully 
and  bravely  done  ;  and  they  shall  know 
the  lives  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  in 
truth  and  naturalness ;  and  shall  be 
taught  to  remember  the  greatest  of  them 
on  the  days  of  their  birth  and  death,  so 
that  the  year  shall  have  its  full  calendar 
of  reverent  Memory.  And  on  every 
day,  part  of  their  morning  service  shall 
be  a  song  in  honor  of  the  hero  whose 
birth-day  it  is  ;  and  part  of  their  even¬ 
ing  service,  a  song  of  triumph  for  the 
fair  death  of  one  whose  death-day  it  is  ; 
and  in  their  first  learning  of  notes,  they 
shall  be  taught  the  great  purpose  of  mu¬ 
sic,  which  is  to  say  a  thing  which  you 
mean  deeply,  in  the  strongest  and  clear¬ 
est  possible  way.” 

The  great  doctrine  of  the  value  to 
mind  and  body  of  a  fair  proportion  of 
manual  labor  will  be  well  kept  in  view, 
— labor,  that  is,  with  tools,  not  ma¬ 
chines.  The  thought  of  the  studious 
person  will  be  made  wholesome  by  bodi¬ 
ly  toil,  the  toil  of  the  laborer  noble  by 
elevated  thought.  Nay,  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  have  us  “able  to  imagine  (not  an 
easy  thing,  he  declares,  for  any  person 
,  trained  in  modem  habits  of  thought)  a 
true  and  refined  scholarship,  of  which 
the  essential  foundation  is  to  be  skill  in 
some  useful  labor.”  Even  coarse  work, 
in  pure  air  and  in  the  midst  of  nature 
which  has  not  been  unfairly  dealt  with, 
ought  not  of  itself  to  tend  in  any  degree 
to  render  any  human  being  unable  to 
love  beautiful  things  in  Nature  and  feel 
greatness  in  art.  As  for  Art  and  artists, 
’  ‘  and  some  forms  of  intellectual  or  artis¬ 
tic  labor  inconsistent  (as  a  musician’s) 
with  other  manual  latwr,”  St.  George 
cannot  be  said  to  look  over-kindly  on 
them  !  “  Scholars,  painters,  and  musi¬ 

cians  may  be  advisedly  kept  on  due  pit¬ 
tance,  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  laborer 
at  or  after  his  work,  provided  the  duty 
be  severely  restricted  to  those  who  have 
high  special  gifts  of  voice,  touch,  and 
imagination,” — to  the  few,  in  fact,  who 
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will  sing,  or  preach,  or  paint,  however 
badly  they  may  be  paid,  all  from  pure 
love,  and  with  a  stiff  examination  as  to 
technical  skill  to  be  gone  through  before 
license  of  exhibition  is  granted  them  at 
all.  Here  again,  pure  air  and  unspoiled 
nature  are  reckoned  on  as  all-powerful 
helpers.  “  No  great  arts,”  says  Mr. 
Ruskin,  ”  were  practicable  by  any  p>eo- 
plc,  unless  they  were  living  contented 
lives,  in  pure  air,  out  of  the  way  of  un¬ 
sightly  objects,  and  emancipated  from 
unnecessary  mechanical  occupation.” 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for 
the  confession  of  faith  and  vow  which 
every  Companion  is  required  to  write 
out  and  sign.  The  first  article,  “  I 
trust  in  the  Living  God,”  is  followed  by 
one  which  declares  trust  ”  in  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  human  nature,  in  the  majesty  of 
its  faculties,  the  fulness  of  its  mercy,  and 
the  joy  of  its  love.”  Nor  can  we  give 
here  any  sketch  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Society,  and  the  conditions  of  com¬ 
panionship.  We  had  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  to  our  readers  a  notion  of  what  we 
take  to  be  the  essential  objects  of  Mr. 


Ruskin 's  design,  keeping  aside  much 
which  represented  only  the  indulgence 
on  the  founder’s  part  of  his  own  bril¬ 
liant  fancies  in  State-making,  as  well  as 
the  wide-sweeping  arrangements  which, 
as  he  himself  says,  ”  are  thought  out  in 
the  scale  of  European  work.”  Some 
very  small  bits  of  various  parishes  being 
all  the  Society  has  to  b^n  with,  we 
wished  to  give  only  such  extracts  from 
”  Fors”  as  would  fit  this  modest  scale, 
and  be  capable — assuming  a  certain 
amount  of  unselfishness — of  being  put 
in  practice  within  it ;  but  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  quote  some  sentences  at  length 
which  go  beyond  this,  and  show  how 
much  that  is  noble  is  contained  in  the 
author’s  ideal  of  education  and  life,  has 
been  too  much  for  us  now  and  then. 
The  Society,  however,  .exists,  and  we 
may  possibly  one  day  give  some  account 
of  the  meeting,  presided  over  by  an  ex¬ 
mayor  of  no  mean  city,  and  attended  by 
real,  hard-working  Companions,  with 
which  its  public  life  may  be  said  to  have 
commenc^. — The  Spectator. 


DEDICATORY  POEM  TO  THE  PRINCESS  ALICE. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Dead  Princess,  living  Power,  if  that,  which  lived 
True  life,  live  on — and  if  the  fatal  kiss. 

Bom  of  true  life  and  love,  divorce  thee  not 
From  earthly  love  and  life — if  what  we  call 
The  spirit  flash  not  all  at  once  from  out 
This  shadow  into  Substance — then  perhaps 
The  mellow’d  murmur  of  the  people’s  praise 
From  thine  own  State,  and  all  our  breadth  of  realm. 
Where  Love  and  Longing  dress  thy  deeds  in  light. 
Ascends  to  thee  ;  and  this  March  mom  that  sees 
Thy  Soldier-brother’s  bridal  orange -bloom 
Break  thro’  the  yews  and  cypress  of  thy  grave. 

And  thine  Imperial  mother  smile  again. 

May  send  one  ray  to  thee  !  and  who  can  tell — 
Thou — England’s  England-loving  daughter — thou 
Dying  so  English  thou  wouldst  have  her  ^ag 
•Borne  on  thy  coffin — where  is  he  can  swear 
But  that  some  broken  gleam  from  our  poor  earth 
May  touch  thee,  while  remembering  thee,  I  lay 
At  thy  pale  feet  this  ballad  of  the  deeds 
Of  .England,  and  her  banner  in  the  East? 
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THE  DEFENCE  OF  LUCKNOW. 
BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


I. 

Banner  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O  banner  of  Britain,  hast  thpu 
Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt  to  the  battle-cry  ! 

Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when  we  had  rear’d  thee  on  high 
Flying  at  top  of  the  roofs  in  the  ghastly  siege  of  Lucknow — 

Shot  thro’  the  staff  or  the  halyard,  but  ever  we  raised  thee  anew. 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 


n. 

Frail  were  the  works  that  defended  the  hold  that  we  held  with  our  lives — 
Women  and  children  among  us,  God  help  them,  our  children  and  wives  ! 

Hold  it  we  might — and  for  fifteen  days  or  for  twenty  at  most. 

‘  Never  surrender,  I  charge  you,  but  every  man  die  at  his  post !  ’ 

Voice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our  Lawrence  the  best  of  the  brave  : 

Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kiss’d  him — we  laid  him  that  night  in  his  grave. 

‘  Every  man  die  at  his  post !  ’  and  there  hail’d  on  our  houses  and  halls 
Death  from  their  rifle-bullets,  and  death  from  their  cannon-balls. 

Death  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and  death  at  our  slight  barricade. 

Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket,  and  death  while  we  stoopt  to  the  spade. 
Death  to  the  dying,  and  wounds  to  the  wounded,  for  often  there  fell 
Striking  the  hospital  wall,  crashing  thro’  it,  their  shot  and  their  shell. 

Death — for  their  spies  were  among  us,  their  marksmen  were  told  of  our  best. 
So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  thro’  the  brain  that  could  think  for  the  rest ; 
Bullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads,  and  bullets  would  rain  at  our  feet — 

Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the  rebels  that  girdled  us  round — 

Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  finger  from  over  the  breadth  of  a  street. 

Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque  and  the  palace,  and  death  in  the  ground  ! 
Mine  ?  yes,  a  mine  !  Countermine  !  down,  down  !  and  creep  thro’  the  hole  ! 
Keep  the  revolver  in  hand  !  You  can  hear  him — the  murderous  mole. 

Quiet,  ah  !  quiet — wait  till  the  point  of  the  pickaxe  be  thro’! 

Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  again  than  before — 

Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the  dark  pioneer  is  no  more  ; 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 

III. 

Ay,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many  times,  and  it  chanced  on  a  day 
Soon  as  the  blast  of  that  underground  thunderclap  echo’d  away. 

Dark  thro’  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur  like  so  many  fiends  in  their  hell — 
Cannon-shot,  musket-shot,  volley  on  volley,  and  yell  upon  yell — 

Fiercely  on  all  the  defences  our  myriad  enemy  fell. 

What  have  they  done  ?  where  is  it  ?  Out  yonder.  Guard  the  Kedan  ! 

Storm  at  the  Water-gate  !  storm  at  the  Bailey-gate  !  storm,  and  it  ran 
Surging  and  swaying  all  round  us,  as  ocean  on  every  side 
Plunges  and  heaves  at  a  bank  that  is  daily  drown’d  by  the  tide — 

So  many  thousands  that  if  they  be  bold  enough,  who  shall  escape  ? 

Kill  or  be  kill’d,  live  or  die,  they  shall  know  we  are  soldiers  and  men  ! 
Ready  !  take  aim  at  their  leaders — their  masses  are  gapp’d  with  our  grape — 
Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like  the  wave  flinging  forward  again. 

Flying  and  foil’d  at  the  last  by  the  handful  they  could  not  subdue  ; 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 
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IV. 

Handful  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were  English  in  heart  and  in  limb. 

Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to  command,  to  obey,  to  endure, 

Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the  garrison  hung  but  on  him  ; 

Still — could  we  watch  at  all  points  ?  we  were  every  day  fewer  and  fewer. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  us,  but  only  a  whisper  that  past : 

‘  Children  and  wives — if  the  tigers  leap  into  the  fold  unawares — 

Every  man  die  at  his  post — and  the  foe  may  outlive  us  at  last — 

Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they  love,  than  to  fall  into  theirs  !  * 

Roar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two  mines  by  the  enemy  sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and  our  poor  palisades. 

Riflemen,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  sure  that  your  hand  be  as  true  ! 

Sharp  is  the  fire  of  assault,  better  aim’d  are  your  flank  fusillades — 

Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from  the  ladders  to  which  they  had  clung, 
Twice  from  the  ditch  where  they  shelter  we  drive  them  with  hand*grenades  ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 


V. 

Then  on  another  wild  morning  another  wild  earthquake  out-tore 
Clean  from  our  lines  of  defence  ten  or  twelve  good  paces  or  more. 

Riflemen,  high  on  the  roof,  hidden  there  from  the  light  of  the  sun — 

One  has  leapt  up  on  the  breach,  crying  out :  *  Follow  me,  follow  me  !  ’ — 
Mark  him — he  falls  !  then  another,  and  him  too,  and  down  goes  he. 

Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who  can  tell  but  the  traitors  had  won  ? 
Boardings  and  rafters  and  doors — an  embrasure  !  make  way  for  the  gun  ! 

Now  double-charge  it  with  grape  !  It  is  charged  and  we  fire,  and  they  run 
Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let  the  dark  face  have  his  due  ! 

Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  who  fought  with  us,  faithful  and  few. 

Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and  drove  them,  and  smote  them,  and  slew, 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  in  India  blew. 


VI. 

Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer  and  not  what  we  do.  We  can  fight ; 

But  to  be  soldier  all  day  and  be  sentinel  all  thro’  the  night — 

Ever  the  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies,  their  lying  alarms. 

Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and  shoutings  and  soundings  to  arms. 

Ever  the  labor  of  fifty  that  had  to  be  done  by  five, . 

Ever  the  marvel  among  us  that  one  should  be  left  alive. 

Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death  from  the  loopholes  around, 

Ever  the  night  with  its  coffinless  corpse  to  be  laid  in  the  ground. 

Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell,  or  a  deluge  of  cataract  skies. 

Stench  of  old  offal  decaying,  and  infinite  torment  of  flies. 

Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  May  blowing  over  an  English  field. 

Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound  that  would  not  be  heal’d. 

Lopping  away  of  the  limb  by  the  pitiful -pitiless  knife, — 

Torture  and  trouble  in  vain, — for  it  never  could  save  us  a  life. 

Valor  of  delicate  women  who  tended  the  hospital  bed. 

Horror  of  women  in  travail  among  the  dying  and  dead, 

Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and  never  a  moment  for  grief, 

Toil  and  ineffable  weariness,  faltering  hopes  of  relief, 

Havelock  baffled,  or  beaten,  or  butcher'd  for  all  that  we  knew — 

Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  coming  down  on  the  still-shatter’ d  walls 
Millions  of  musket-bullets,  and  thousands  of , cannon-balls — 

But  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 
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VII. 

Hark  cannonade,  fusillade  !  is  it  true  what  was  told  by  the  scout  ? 

Outram  and  Havelock  breaking  their  way  thro’  the  fell  mutineers  ! 

Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ringing  again  in  our  ears  ! 

All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a  jubilant  shout, 

Havelock’s  glorious  Highlanders  answer  with  conquering  cheers. 

Forth  from  their  holes  and  their  hidings  our  women  and  children  come  out, 
Blessing  the  wholesome  white  faces  of  Havelock’s  good  fusileers. 

Kissing  the  war-harden’d  hand  of  the  Highlander  wet  with  their  tears  ! 

Dance  to  the  pibroch  ! — saved  !  we  are  saved  ! — is  it  you  ?  is  it  you  ? 

Saved  by  the  valor  of  Havelock,  saved  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  ! 

‘  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days  !  ’  we  have  held  it  for  eighty-seven  ! 

And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the  old  banner  of  England  blew. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 


BODILY  ILLNESS  AS  A  MENTAL  STIMULANT. 


During  special  states  of  disease  the 
mind  sometimes  develops  faculties  such 
as  it  does  not  possess  when  the  body  is 
in  full  health.  Some  of  the  abnormal 
qualities  thus  exhibited  by  the  mind 
seem  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  acquisition  by  the  human  race  of 
similar  powers  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions.  For  this  reason,  though  we  fear 
there  is  no  likelihood  at  present  of  any 
practical  application  of  the  knowledge 
we  may  obtain  on  this  subject,  it  seems 
to  us  that  there  is  considerable  interest 
in  examining  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  strange  powers  which  the  mind  occa¬ 
sionally  shows  during  diseases  of  the 
body,  and  especially  during  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  are  said,  in  unscientific  but  ex¬ 
pressive  language,  to  lower  the  tone  of 
the  nervous  system. 

We  may  begin  by  citing  a  case  which 
seems  exceedingly  significant.  Miss  H. 
Martineau  relates  that  a  congenital  idiot, 
who  had  lost  his  mother  when  he  was 
less  than  two  years  old,  when  dying, 
"  suddenly  turned  his  head,  looked 
bright  and  sensible,  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  never  heard  from  him  before,  ‘  Oh 
my  mother  !  how  beautiful !  ’  and  sank 
down  again — dead.”  Dr.  Carpenter 
cites  this  as  a  case  of  abnormal  memory, 
illustrating  his  thesis  that  the  basis  of 
recollection  "  may  be  laid  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life.”  But  the  story  seems  to 
contain  a  deeper  meaning.  The  p>oor 
idiot  not  only  recalled  a  long-past  time, 
a  face  that  he  had  not  seen  for  years  ex¬ 
cept  in  dreams,  but  he  gained  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  he 
had  not  possessed  when  in  health.  The 


quality  of  his  brain  was  such,  it  appears, 
that  with  the  ordinary  activity  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  the  ordinary  vitality  of  the  or¬ 
gan,  mental  action  was  uncertain  and 
feeble  ;  but  when  the  circulation  had  all 
but  ceased,  when  the  nervous  powers 
were  all  but  prostrate,  the  feeble  brain, 
though  it  may  have  become  no  stronger 
actually,  became  relatively  stronger,  in 
such  sort  that  for  the  time  being,  a  mere 
moment  before  dissolution,  the  idiot  be¬ 
came  an  intelligent  being. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  on  record 
in  which  an  insane  person,  during  that 
stage  of  typhus  fever  in  which  sane  per¬ 
sons  are  apt  to  become  delirious,  became 
perfectly  sane  and  reasonable,  his  insan¬ 
ity  returning  w'ith  returning  health.  Per¬ 
sons  of  strongest  mind  in  health  are 
often  delirious  for  a  short  time  before 
death.  Since,  then,  the  idiot  in  the 
same  stage  of  approaching  dissolution 
may  become  intelligent,  while  the  insane 
may  become  sane  under  the  conditions 
which  make  the  sane  become  delirious, 
we  recognise  a  relationship  between  the 
mental  and  bodily  states  which  might  be 
•of  considerable  use  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  diseases.  It  may  well  be  that 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system  which 
are  to  be  avoided  by  persons  of  normal 
mental  qualities  may  be  advantageously 
superinduced  in  the  case  of  those  of  ab¬ 
normally  weak  or  abnormally  violent 
mind.  It  is  noteworthy  that  different 
conditions  would  seem  to  be  necessary 
for  the  idiotic  and  for  the  insane,  if  the 
cases  cited  sufficed  to  afford  basis  for 
generalisation.  For  the  idiot  of  Miss 
Martineau’s  story  became  intelligent  dur. 
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ing  the  intense  depression  of  the  bodily 
powers  immediately  preceding  dissolu¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  insane  person  became 
sane  during  that  height  of  fever  when 
delirium  commonly  makes  its  appearance. 

Sir  H.  Holland  mentions  a  case  which 
shows  how  great  bodily  depression  may 
affect  a  person  of  ordinarily  clear  and 
powerful  mind.  “  I  descended  on  one 
and  the  same  day,”  he  says,  ”  two  very 
deep  mines  in  the  Harts  Mountains,  re¬ 
maining  some  hours  under  ground  in 
each.  While  in  the  second  mine,  and 
exhausted  both  from  fatigue  and  inan¬ 
ition,  I  felt  the  utter  impossibility  of  talk¬ 
ing  longer  with  the  German  Inspector 
who  accompanied  me.  Every  German 
word  and  phrase  deserted  my  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1  had  taken 
food  and  wine,  and  been  some  time  at 
rest,  that  I  regained  them  again.” 

A  change  in  the  mental  condition  is 
sometimes  a  sign  of  approaching  serious 
illness,  and  is  felt  to  be  so  by  the  person 
experiencing  it.  An  American  writer, 
Mr.  Butterworth,  quotes  the  following 
description  given  by  a  near  relative  of 
his  who  was  suffering  from  extreme  ner¬ 
vous  debility.  ”  I  am  in  constant  fear 
of  insanity,”  she  said,  ”  and  I  wish  I 
could  be  moved  to  some  retreat  for  the 
insane.  I  understand  my  condition  per¬ 
fectly  ;  my  reason  does  not  seem  to  be 
impaired  ;  but  I  can  think  of  two  things 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  an  indication 
of  mental  unsoundness  and  is  a  terror  to 
me.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  slept  at  all 
for  the  last  six  months.  If  I  sleep,  it 
must  be  in  a  succession  of  vivid  dreams 
that  destroy  all  impression  of  somno¬ 
lence.  Since  I  have  been  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  I  seem  to  have  a  very  vivid  impres¬ 
sion  of  what  happens  to  my  children  who 
are  away  from  home,  and  I  am  often 
startled  to  hear  that  these  impressions 
are  correct.  I  seem  to  have  also  a  cer¬ 
tain  power  of  anticipating  what  one  is 
about  to  say,  and  to  read  the  motives 
of  others.  I  take  no  pleasure  in  this 
strange  increase  of  mental  power  ;  it  is 
all  unnatural.  I  cannot  live  in  this  state 
long,  and  I  often  wish  I  were  dead.” 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
persons  who  are  in  a  state  of  extreme 
nervous  debility,  not  only  possess  *at 
times  abnormal  mental  qualities,  but  are 
also  affected  morally.  As  Huxley  has 
well  remarked  of  some  stories  bearing  on 


spiritualism,  they  come  from  p>ersons  who 
can  hardly  be  trusted  even  according  to 
their  own  account  of  themselves.  Mr. 
Butterworth’s  relation  described  a  men¬ 
tal  condition  which,  even  if  quite  cor¬ 
rectly  pictured  as  she  understood  it,  may 
yet  explained  without  believing  that 
any  very  marvellous  increase  had  taken 
place  in  her  mental  powers.  Among  the 
vivid  impressions  which  she  constantly 
had  of  what  might  be  happening  to  her 
children  away  from  home,  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  some  had  not  been  cor¬ 
rect.  The  power  of  anticipating  what 
others  were  about  to  say  is  one  which 
many  imagine  they  have,  mistaking  the 
occasional  coincidence  betw'een  their 
guesses  and  what  has  been  next  said,  for 
indications  of  a  power  which  in  reality 
they  do  not  possess.  And  so  also  with 
regard  to  the  motives  of  others.  Many 
are  apt,  especially  when  out  of  health,  to 
guess  at  others*  motives,  sometimes 
rightly,  but  oftener  very  wrongly,  yet  al¬ 
ways  rightly  in  their  own  belief,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  evidence  may  presently  appear 
to  the  contrary. 

The  case  cited  by  Mr.  Butterworth 
affords  evidence  rather  of  the  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  patient’s  mind  than  of 
abnormal  powers,  except  as  regards  the 
power  of  linking  of  two  things  at  the 
same  time,  which  we  may  fairly  assume 
was  not  ordinarily  possessed  by  his  rela¬ 
tive.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  define  such 
a  power,  however.  Several  persons 
have  apparently  possessed  the  power, 
showing  it  by  doing  two  things  at 
the  same  time  which .  both  appear  to 
require  thought,  and  even  close  atten¬ 
tion.  Julius  Caesar,  for  example,  could 
write  on  one  subject  and  dictate  on  an¬ 
other  simultaneously.  But  in  reality, 
even  in  cases  such  as  these,  the  mind 
does  not  think  of  two  things  at  once.  It 
simply  takes  them  in  turn,  doing  enough 
with  each,  in  a  short  time,  a  mere  in¬ 
stant,  perhaps,  to  give  work  to  the  pen 
or  to  the  voice,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
a  longer  time.  When  Caesar  was  writing 
a  sentence,  he  was  not  necessarily  think¬ 
ing  of  what  he  was  writing.  He  had 
done  the  thinking  part  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  was  free,  while  continuing  the 
mere  mechanical  process  of  writing,  to 
think  of  matter  for  dictation  to  his  secre¬ 
tary.  So  also  while  he  was  speaking  he 
was  free  to  think  of  matter  for  writing. 
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If,  indeed,  the  thought  for  each  sentence 
of  either  kind  had  occupied  an  appreci¬ 
able  time,  there  would  have  been  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  his  writing,  if  not  of  his  dic¬ 
tation  (dictation  is  not  commonly  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  even  when  shorthand  writers 
take  down  the  words).  But  a  practised 
writer  or  speaker  can  in  a  moment  form 
a  sentence  which  shall  occupy  a  minute 
in  writing  and  several  seconds  in  speak- 
ing. 

The  present  writer,  who  certainly  does 
not  claim  the  power  of  thinking  of  two 
things  at  once  (nay,  believes  that  no  one 
ever  had  or  could  have  such  a  power), 
finds  it  perfectly  easy,  when  lecturing,  to 
arrange  the  plan  for  the  next  ten  min¬ 
utes’  exposition  of  a  scientific  subject, 
and  to  adopt  the  words  themselves  for 
the  next  twenty  seconds  or  so,  while 
continuing  to  speak  without  the  least  in¬ 
terruption.  He  has  also  worked  out  a 
calculation  on  the  black-board,  while 
continuing  to  speak  of  matters  outside 
the  subject  of  the  calculation.  It  is 
more  a  matter  of  habit  than  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  mental  power,  natural  or  ac¬ 
quired,  to  speak  or  write  sentences,  even 
of  considerable  length,  after  the  mind 
has  passed  on  to  other  matters.  In  a 
similar  way  some  persons  can  write  dif¬ 
ferent  words  with  the  right  and  left 
hands,  and  this,  too,  while  speaking  of 
other  matters.  (We  have  seen  this  done 
by  Professor  Morse,  the  American  natu¬ 
ralist,  whose  two  hands  added  words  to 
the  diagrams  he  had  drawn  while  his 
voice  dealt  with  other  parts  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  :  to  add  to  the  wonder,  too,  he  wrote 
the  words  indifferently  from  right  to  left 
or  from  left  to  right.)  In  reality  the 
person  who  thus  does  twp  things  at  once 
is  no  more  thinking  of  two  things  at  once 
than  a  clock  is,  when  the  striking  and 
the  working  machinery  are  both  in  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time.* 

•  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  no¬ 
ticed  a  passage  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  Mental  Physi~ 
elegy,  p.  719,  bearing  on  the  matter  we  have 
been  dealing  with  : — “  The  following  statement 
recently  made  to  the  writer  by  a  gentleman  of 
high  intelligence,  the  editor  of  a  most  important 
provincial  newspaper,  would  be  almost  incred¬ 
ible,  if  cases  somewhat  similar  were  not  already 
familiar  to  us  *  I  was  formerly,’  he  said,  ‘  a 
reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  it 
several  times  happened  to  me  that,  having 
fallen  asleep  from  sheer  fatigue  towards  the 


As  an  illustration  of  special  mental 
power  shown  in  health,  by  a  person 
whose  mental  condition  in  illness  we 
shall  consider  afterwards.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  may  be  mentioned.  The  account 
given  by  his  amanuensis  has  seemed  sur¬ 
prising  to  many,  unfamiliar  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  literary  composition  (at  least  af¬ 
ter  long  practice),  but  is  in  reality  such 
as  anyone  who  writes  much  can  quite 
readily  understand,  or  might  even  have 
known  must  necessarily  be  correct. 
“  His  thoughts,”  says  the  secretary  to 
whom  Scott  dicXzXedhxi Life 0/ Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  ”  flowed  easily  and  felici¬ 
tously,  without  any  difficulty  to  lay  hold 
of  them  or  to  find  appropriate  language” 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  more  than  all 
would  say  who  had  read  Scott’s  Life  of 
Buonaparte,  and  certainly  more  than  can 
be  said  of  his  secretary,  unless  it  really 
was  a  familiar  experience  with  him  to  be 

end  of  a  debate,  I  had  found,  on  awaking  after 
a  short  interval  of  entire  consciousness,  that  I 
had  continued  to  note  down  correctly  the 
speaker's  words.’  ’  I  believe,’  he  added,  *  that 
this  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  among 
Parliamentary  reporters.’  The  reading  aloud 
with  correct  emphasis  and  intonation,  or  the 
performance  of  a  piece  of  music,  or  (as  in  the 
case  of  Albert  Smith)  the  recitation  of  a  fre¬ 
quently-repeated  composition,  whilst  the  con¬ 
scious  mind  is  entirely  engrossed  in  its  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for  without  the  supposition  that  the  mind  is 
actively  engaged  in  two  different  operations 
at  the  same  moment,  which  wouId_seem  tanta¬ 
mount  to  saying  that  there  are  two  egos  in  the 
same  organism.”  An  instance  in  the  writer’s 
experience  seems  even  more  remarkable  than 
the  reporter’s  work  during  sleep,  for  he  had 
but  to  continue  a  mechanical  process,  whereas 
in  the  writer’s  case  there  must  have  been 
thought.  Late  one  evening  at  Cambridge  the 
writer  began  a  game  of  chess  with  a  fellow* 
student  (now  a  clergyman,  and  well  known  in 
chess  circles).  The  writer  was  tired  after  a  long 
day’s  rowing,  but  continued  the  game  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  until  at  a  certain  stage  he  fell 
asleep,  or  rather  fell  into  awaking  dream.  At 
any  rate  all  remembrance  of  what  passed  after 
that  part  of  the  game  had  entirely  escaped  him 
when  he  awoke  or  returned  to  consciousness 
about  three  in  the  morning.  The  chess-board 
was  there,  but  the  men  were  not  as  when  the 
last  conscious  move  was  made.  The  oppo¬ 
nent’s  king  was  checkmated.  The  writer  sup¬ 
posed  his  opponent  had  set  the  men  in  this 
position  either  as  a  joke  or  in  trying  over  some 
end  game.  But  he  was  assured  that  the  game 
had  continued  to  the  end,  and  that  he  (the  writer) 
had  won,  apparently  playing  as  if  fully  con¬ 
scious  !  Of  course  he  cannot  certify  this  of  bis 
own  knowledge. 
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unable  to  lay  hold  of  his  thoughts). 
“  This  was  evident  by  the  absence  of  all 
solicitude  {miseria  cogitatuii)  from  his 
countenance.  He  sat  in  his  chair,  from 
which  he  rose  now  and  then,  took  a  vol¬ 
ume  from  the  book -case,  consulted  it, 
and  restored  it  to  the  shelf — all  without 
intermission  in  the  current  of  ideas, 
which  continued  to  be  delivered  with  no 
less  readiness  than  if  his  mind  had  been 
wholly  occupied  with  the  words  he  was 
uttering.  It  soon  became  apparent  to 
me,  however,  that  he  was  carrying  on 
two  distinct  trains  of  thought,  one  of 
which  was  already  arranged  and  in  the 
act  of  being  spoken,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  in  advance,  considering 
what  was  afterwards  to  be  said.  This  I 
discovered”  (he  should  rather  have  said, 
”  this  I  was  led  to  infer  ”)  “  by  his  some¬ 
times  introducing  a  word  which  was 
wholly  out  of  place — entertained  instead 
of  denied,  for  example — but  which  I 
presently  found  to  belong  to  the  next 
sentence,  perhaps  four  or  five  lines  fur¬ 
ther  on,  which  he  had  been  preparing  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  gave  me  the 
words  of  the  one  that  preceded  it.”  In 
the  same  way  the  present  writer  has  un¬ 
consciously  substituted  one  word  for  an- 
.  other  in  lecturing,  the  word  used  always 
belonging  to  a  later  sentence  than  the 
word  intended  to  be  used.  We  have 
noticed  also  this  peculiarity,  that  when  a 
substitution  of  this  kind  has  been  once 
made,  an  effort  is  required  to  avoid  re¬ 
peating  the  mistake,  even  if  it  be  not  re¬ 
peated  quite  unconsciously  to  the  end  of 
the  discourse.  In  this  way,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  writer  once  throughout  an  entire 
lecture  used  the  word  "  heavens”  for  the 
word  ”  screen”  (the  screen  on  which 
lantern  pictures  were  shown).  A  similar 
peculiarity  may  be  noticed  with  written 
errors.  Thus  in  a  treatise  on  a  scientific 
subject,  in  which  the  utmost  care  had 
been  given  to  minute  p>oints  of  detail, 
the  present  writer  once  wrote  ”  sec¬ 
onds”  for  “  minutes”  throughout  sev¬ 
eral  pages — in  fact,  from  the  place 
where  first  the  error  was  made,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  (See  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Proctor’s  Transits  of  Venus,  pp. 
131-136,  noting  as  an  additional  peculi¬ 
arity  that  the  whole  object  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  in  which  this  mistake  was  made  was 
to  show  how  many  minutes  of  difference 


existed  between  the  occurrence  of  cer¬ 
tain  events.) 

An  even  more  curious  instance  of  a 
mistake  arising  from  doing  one  thing 
while  thinking  of  another  occurred  to 
the  writer  fourteen  years  ago.  He  was 
correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  an  astro¬ 
nomical  treatise  in  which  occurred  these 
words  :  “  Calling  the  mean  distance  of 
the  earth  i,  Saturn’s  mean  distance  is 
9.539  ;  again,  calling  the  earth’s  p>eriod 
I,  Saturn’s  mean  period  is  29.457  : — 
now  what  relation  exists  between  these 
numbers  9.539  and  29.457  and  their 
powers  ?  The  first  is  less  than  the  sec¬ 
ond,  but  the  square  of  the  first  is  plainly 
greater  than  the  second  ;  we  must  there¬ 
fore  try  higher  powers,  &c.  &c.”  The 
passage  was  quite  correct  as  it  stood, 
and  if  the  two  processes  by  which  the 
writer  was  correcting  verbal  errors  and 
following  the  sense  of  the  passage  had 
been  really  continuous  processes  of 
thought,  unquestionably  the  passage 
would  have  been  left  alone.  If  the  pas¬ 
sage  had  been  erroneous  and  had  l^en 
simply  left  in  that  condition  the  case 
would  have  been  one  only  too  familiar 
to  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  cor¬ 
rect  proofs.  But  what  the  writer  actual¬ 
ly  did  was  deliberately  to  make  nonsense 
of  the  passage  while  improving  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  second  sentence.  He  made 
it  run,  "  the  first  is  less  than  the  second, 
but  the  square  of  the  first  is  plainly 
greater  than  the  square  of  the  second,” 
the  absurdity  of  which  statement  a  child 
would  detect.  If  the  first  proof  in  its 
correct  form,  with  the  incorrect  correc¬ 
tion  carefully  written  down  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  had  not  existed  when,  several  months 
later,  the  error  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  the  writer 
would  have  felt  sure  that  he  had  written 
the  words  wrongly  at  the  outset.  For 
blunders  such  as  this  are  common  enough. 
But  that  he  should  deliberately  have  ta¬ 
ken  a  correctly  worded  sentence  and  al¬ 
tered  it  into  utter  absurdity  he  could 
not,  but  for  the  evidence,  have  believed 
to  possible.  The  case  plainly  shows 
that  not  only  may  two  things  be  done 
at  once  when  the  mind,  nevertheless,  is 
thinking  only  of  one,  but  that  something 
may  be  done  which  suggests  deliberate 
reflection  when  in  reality  the  mind  is 
elsewhere  or  not  occupied  at  all.  For 
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in  this  case  both  the  processes  on  which  he  remembered  the  general  facts  of  the 
the  writer  was  engaged  were  manifestly  existence  of  the  father  and  mother,  of 
carried  on  without  thought,  one  being  the  son  and  daughter,  of  the  rival  lovers, 
purely  mechanical  and  the  other,  though  of  the  compulsory  marriage,  and  the  at* 
requiring  thought  if  properly  attended  tack  made  by  the  bride  upon  the  hapless 
to,  being  so  imperfectly  effected  as  to  bridegroom,  with  the  general  catastrophe 
show  that  no  thought  was  given  to  it.  of  the  whole.  All  these  things  he  recol- 
To  return  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  lected,  just  as  he  did  before  he  took  to 
known  but  too  well  that  during  the  later  his  bed  ;  but  he  literally  recollected  noth- 
years  of  his  life  there  came  with  bodily  ing  else — not  a  single  character  woven  by 
prostration  a  great  but  not  constant  fail-  the  romancer,  not  one  of  the  many 
ure  of  his  mental  powers.  Some  of  the  scenes  and  points  of  humor,  not  any- 
phenomena  presented  during  this  part  of  thing  with  which  he  was  himself  connect- 
his.  career  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  as  the  writer  of  the  work.” 
abnormal  mental  action  occurring  even  Later,  when  Scott  was  breaking  down 
at  times  when  the  mental  power  is  on  the  under  severe  and  , long-continued  labor, 
whole  much  weakened.  Lucy  of  Lam-  and  first  felt  the  approach  of  the  illness 
mermoor,  though  not  one  of  the  best  of  which  ultimately  ended  in  death,  he  ex- 
Scott’s  novels,  is  certainly  far  above  p>erienced  strange  mental  phenomena, 
such  works  as  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  In  his  diary  for  February  17,  1829,  he 
The  Betrothed,  and  Castle  Dangerous,  notes  that  on  the  preceding  day,  at  din* 
Its  popularity  may  perhaps  be  attributed  ner,  though  in  company  with  two  or 
chiefly  to  the  deep  interest  of  the  “  ower  three  old  friends,  he  was  haunted  by  ”  a 
true  tale”  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  but  sense  of  pre-existence,”  a  confused  idea 
some  of  the  characters  are  painted  with  that  nothing  that  passed  was  said  for  the 
exceeding  skill.  Lucy  herself  is  almost  first  time  ;  that  the  same  topics  had  been 
a  nonentity,  and  Edgar  is  little  more  discussed,  and  that  the  same  persons 
than  a  gloomy,  unpleasant  man,  made  had  expressed  the  same  opinions  before, 
interesting  only  by  the  troubles  which  “  There  was  a  vile  sense  of  a  want  of 
fall  on  him.  But  Ailsie  Gourlay  and  reality  in  all  that  I  did  or  said.” 

Caleb  Balderstone  stand  out  from  the  Dr.  Reynolds  related  to  Dr.  Carpenter 
canvas  as  if  alive  ;  they  are  as  lifelike  a  case  in  which  a  Dissenting  minister, 
and  natural,  yet  as  thoroughly  individual-  who  was  in  apparently  sound  health,  was 
ised,  as  Edie  Ochiltree  and  Meg  Mer-  rendered  apprehensive  of  brain-disease 
rilies.  The  novel  neither  suggested  when  — though,  as  it  seemed,  without  occasion 
it  first  appeared,  nor  has  been  regarded  — by  a  lapse  of  memory  similar  to  that 
even  after  the  facts  became  known,  as  experienced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
suggesting  that  Scott,  when  he  wrote  it.  “  went  through  an  entire  pulpit  service 
was  in  ill-health.  Yet  it  was  produced  on  a  certain  Sunday  morning  with  the 
under  pressure  of  severe  illness,  and  most  j>erfect  consistency — his  choice  of 
when  Scott  was  at  least  in  this  sense  un-  hymns  and  lessons,  and  his  extempore 
conscious,  that  nothing  of  what  he  said  prayer  being  all  related  to  the  subject  of 
and  did  in  connection  with  the  work  was  his  sermon.  On  the  following  Sunday 
remembered  when  he  recovered.  ‘  ‘  The  morning  he  went  through  the  introductory 
book,”  says  James  Ballantyne,  ”  was  part  of  the  service  in  precisely  the  same 
not  only  written,  but  published,  before  manner — giving  out  the  same  hymns, 
Mr.  Scott  was  able  to  rise  from  his  bed  ;  reading  the  same  lessons,  and  directing 
and  he  assured  me  that,  when  it  was  first  the  extempore  prayer  in  the  same  channel, 
put  into  his  hands  in  a  complete  shape.  He  then  gave  out  the  same  text  and 
he  did  not  recollect  one  single  incident,  preached  the  very  same  sermon  as  he 
character,  or  cotwersation  in  contained  1.  had  done  on  the  previous  Sunday. 
He  did  not  desire  me  to  understand,  nor  When  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  it 
did  I  understand,  that  his  illness  had  w'as  found  that  he  had  not  the  smallest 
erased  from  his  memory  the  original  in-  remembrance  of  having  gone  through 
cidents  of  the  story,  with  which  he  had  precisely  the  same  service  on  the  pre- 
l)een  acquainted  from  his  boyhood,  vious  Sunday  ;  and  when  he  was  assured 
These  remained  rooted  where  they  had  of  it,  he  felt  considerable  uneasiness  lest 
ever  been  ;  or,  to  speak  more  explicitly,  his  lapse  of  memory  should  indicate 
New  Sbuxs. — Vou  XXIX.,  No.  6  44 
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some  impending  attack  of  illness.  None 
such,  however,  supervened  ;  and  no  ra¬ 
tionale  can  be  given  of  this  curious  occur¬ 
rence,  the  subject  of  it  not  being  liable  to 
fits  of  ‘  absence  of  mind  '  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  had  his  thoughts  engrossed  at  the 
time  by  any  other  special  pre-occupa¬ 
tion.”  It  is  possible  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  here  is  the  simple  one  of  mere  co¬ 
incidence.  Whether  this  explanation  is 
available  or  not  would  depend  entirely 
on  the  question  whether  the  preacher’s 
memory  was  ordinarily  trustworthy  or 
not,  whether  in  fact  he  would  remember 
the  arrangements,  prayers,  sermon,  &c., 
he  had  given  on  any  occasion.  These 
matters  becoming,  sifter  long  habit,  al¬ 
most  automatic,  it  might  very  well  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  person  going  through  such 
duties  would  remember  them  no  longer 
and  no  better  than  one  who  had  been 
present  when  they  were  performed,  and 
who  had  not  paid  special  attention  to 
them.  That  if  he  had  thus  uncon¬ 
sciously  carried  out  his  duties  on  one 
Sunday  he  should  (being  to  this  degree 
forgetful)  conduct  them  in  precisely  the 
same  way  on  the  next  Sunday,  would 
rather  tend  to  show  that  his  mental  fac¬ 
ulties  were  in  excellent  working  order 
than  the  reverse.  Wendell  Holmes  tells 
a  story  which  effectively  illustrates  our 
meaning ;  and  he  tells  it  so  pleasantly 
(as  usual)  that  we  shall  quote  it  unal¬ 
tered.  “  Sometimes,  but  rarely,”  he 
says,  ”  one  majr  be  caught  making  the 
same  speech  twice  over,  and  yet  be  held 
blameless.  Thus  a  certain  lecturer” 
(Holmes  himself,  doubtless),  ”  after  per¬ 
forming  in  an  inland  city,  where  dwells 
a  littiratrice  of  note,  was  invited  to  meet 
her  and  others  over  the  social  tea-cup. 
She  pleasantly  referred  to  his  many  wan¬ 
derings  in  his  new  occupation.  ‘Yes,’ 
he  replied,  ‘  I  am  like  the  huma,  the 
bird  that  never  lights,  being  always  in 
the  cars,  as  he  is  always  on  the  wing.’ 
Years  elapsed.  The  lecturer  visited  the 
same  place  once  more  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Another  social  cup  after  the  lec¬ 
ture,  and  a  second  meeting  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  lady.  ‘  You  are  constantly 
going  from  place  to  place,’  she  said. 
‘  Yes,’  he  answered,  ‘  I  am  like  the  hu¬ 
ma,’  and  finished  the  sentence  as  before. 
What  horrors,  when  it  flashed  over  him 
that  he  had  made  this  fine  speech,  word 
or  word,  twice  over  !  Yet  it  was  not 


true,  as  the  lady  might  perhaps  have 
fairly  inferred,  that  he  had  embellished 
his  conversation  with  the  huma  daily 
during  that  whole  interval  of  years.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  never  once  thought 
of  the  odious  fowl  until  the  recurrence 
of  precisely  the  same  circumstances 
brought  up  precisely  the  same  idea.” 
He  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  afraid 
of  brain  disease.  On  the  contrary,  he 
considered  the  circumstance  indicative 
of  good  order  in  the  mental  mechanism. 
“  He  ought  to  have  been  proud,”  says 
Holmes,  speaking  for  him,  and  meaning 
no  doubt  that  he  was  proud,  "  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  mental  adjustments. 
Given  certain  factors^  and  a  sound  brain 
should  always  evolve  the  same  fixed  pro¬ 
duct  with  the  certainty  of  Babbage's  cal¬ 
culating  machine." 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  unconscious  re¬ 
currence  of  mental  processes  after  con¬ 
siderable  intervals  of  time  is  the  tenden¬ 
cy  to  imitate  the  actions  of  others  as 
though  sharing  in  their  thoughts,  and 
according  to  many  because  mind  acts 
upon  mind.  This  tendency,  though 
not  always  associated  with  disease,  is 
usally  a  sign  of  bodily  illness.  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  mentions  the  following  singular 
case,  but  rather  as  illustrating  generally 
the  influence  of  suggestions  derived  from 
external  sources  in  determining  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  thought,  than  as  showing  how 
prone  the  thoughts  are  to  run  in  unde¬ 
sirable  currents  when  the  body  is  out  of 
health  : — ”  During  an  epidemic  of  fever, 
in  which  an  active  delirium  had  been  a 
common  symptom,  it  was  observed  that 
many  of  the  patients  of  one  particular 
physician  were  possessed  by  a  strong 
tendency  to  throw  themselves  out  of  the 
window,  whilst  no  such  tendency  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  unusual  frequency  in  the 
practice  of  others.  The  author’s  in¬ 
formant,  Dr.  C.,  himself  a  distinguished 
professor  in  the  university,  explained  the 
tendency  of  what  had  occurred  within 
his  own  knowledge ;  he  having  been 
himself  attacked  by  the  fever,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  under  the  care  of  this  physician, 
his  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  A.  An¬ 
other  of  Dr.  A’s.  patients,  whom  we 
shall  call  Mr.  B.,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  make  the  attempt  in  question  ; 
and  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  tak¬ 
ing  due  precautions.  Dr.  A.  then  visited 
Dr.  ‘C.,  in  whose  hearing  he  gave  direc- 
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tions  to  have  the  windows  properly  se¬ 
cured,  as  Mr.  B.  had  attempted  to  throw 
himself  out.  Now  Dr.  C.  distinctly  re¬ 
members,  that  although  he  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  experienced  any  such  desire,  it 
came  upon  him  with  great  urgency  as 
soon  as  ever  the  idea  was  thus  suggested 
to  him  ;  his  mind  being  just  in  that  state 
of  incipient  delirium  which  is  marked  by 
the  temporary  dominance  of  some  one 
idea,  and  by  the  want  of  volitional  power 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it.  And 
he  deemed  it  probable  that,  as  Dr.  A. 
went  on  to  Mr.  D.,  Mr.  E.,  &c.,  and  gave 
similar  directions,  a  like  desire  would  be 
excited  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  same  impres¬ 
sible  condition.”  The  case  is  not  only 
interesting  as  showing  how  the  mind  in 
disease  receives  certain  impressions  more 
strongly  than  in  health,  and  in  a  sense 
may  thus  be  said  to  possess  for  the  time 
an  abnormal  power,  but  it  affords  a  use¬ 
ful  hint  to  doctors  and  nurses,  who  do 
not  always  (the  latter  indeed  scarcely 
ever)  consider  the  necessity  of  extreme 
caution  when  speaking  about  their  pa¬ 
tients  and  in  their  presence.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  accidents,  fatal  and  otherwise,  which 
have  befallen  delirious  patients  might  be 
traced  to  incautious  remarks  made  in 
their  hearing  by  foolish  nurses  or  forget¬ 
ful  doctors. 

In  some  cases  doctors  have  had  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  strong  antagonistic  feeling  against 
tendencies  of  this  kind.  Thus  Zerffi  re¬ 
lates  that  an  English  physician  was  once 
consulted  by  the  mistress  of  a  ladies’ 
school  where  many  girls  had  become  lia¬ 
ble  to  fits  of  hysterics.  He  tried  several 
remedies,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  justly 
regarding  the  epidemic  as  arising  from 
the  influence  of  imagination  on  the 
weaker  girls  (one  hysterical  girl  having 
infected  the  others),  he  determined  to 
exert  a  stronger  antagonistic  influence  on 
the  weak  minds  of  his  patients.  He 
therefore  remarked  casually  to  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  school,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
girls,  that  he  had  now  tried  all  methods 
but  one,  which  he  would  try,  as  a  last 
resource,  when  next  he  called — ”  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  spine 
of  the  patients  so  as  to  quiet  their  ner¬ 
vously-excited  systems.”  “  Strange  to 
say,”  remarks  Zerffi — meaning,  no 
doubt,  “it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 


that” — ”  the  red-hot  iron  was  never  ap¬ 
plied,  for  the  hysterical  attacks  ceased 
as  if  by  magic.” 

In  another  case  mentioned  by  Zerffi, 
a  revival  mania  in  a  large  school  near 
Cologne  was  similarly  brought  to  an  ab¬ 
rupt  end.  The  Government  sent  an  in¬ 
spector.  He  found  that  the  boys  had 
visions  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  depart¬ 
ed  saints.  He  threatened  to  close  the 
school  if  these  visions  continued,  and 
thus  to  exclude  the  students  from  all  the 
prospects  which  their  studies  afforded 
them.  “  The  effect  was  as  magical  as 
the  red-hot  iron  remedy — the  revivals 
ceased  as  if  by  magic.  ’  ’ 

The  following  singular  cases  are  re¬ 
lated  in  Zimmermann’s  Solitude : — A  nun, 
in  a  very  large  convent  in  France,  began 
to  mew  like  a  cat.  At  last  all  the  nuns 
began  to  mew  together  every  day  at  a 
certain  time,  and  continued  mewing  for 
several  hours  together.  This  daily  cat- 
concert  continued,  until  the  nuns  were 
informed  that  a  company  of  soldiers  was 
placed  by  the  police  before  the  entrance 
of  the  convent,  and  that  the  soldiers 
were  provided  with  rods  with  which  they 
would  whip  the  nuns  until  they  promised 
not  to  mew  any  more.”  .  .  .  “In 

the  fifteenth  century  a  nun  in  a  German 
convent  fell  to  biting  her  companions. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time  all  the  nuns 
of  this  convent  began  biting  each  other. 
The  news  of  this  infatuation  among  the 
nuns  soon  spread,  and  excited  the  same 
elsewhere  ;  the  biting  mania  passing  from 
convent  to  convent  through  a  great  part 
of  Germany.  It  afterwards  visited  the 
nunneries  of  Holland,  and  even  spread 
as  far  as  Rome.”  No  suggestion  of 
bodily  disease  is  made  in  either  case. 
But  anyone  who  considers  how  utterly 
unnatural  is  the  manner  of  life  in  monas¬ 
tic  communities  will  not  need  the  evi¬ 
dence  derived  from  the  spread  of  such 
preposterous  habits  to  be  assured  that  in 
convents  the  perfectly  sane  mind  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  body  must  be  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  dancing  mania,  which  spread 
through  a  large  part  of  Europe  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  al¬ 
though  it  eventually  attacked  persons 
who  were  seemingly  in  robust  health,  yet 
had  its  origin  in  disease.  Dr.  Hecker, 
who  has  given  the  most  complete  account 
we  have  of  this  strange  mania,  in  his 
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Epidemics,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  says  that  by  the  high  leaps  they  were  thus  tempted 
when  the  disease  was  completely  devel-  to  take,  their  strength  might  be  exhaust- 
oped  the  attack  commenced  with  epilep-  ed.  As  soon  as  this  was  the  case  they 
tic  convulsions.  “  Those  affected  fell  fell,  as  it  were,  lifeless  to  the  ground, 
to  the  ground  senseless,  panting  and  and  by  very  slow  degrees  recovered 
laboring  for  breath.  They  foamed  at  their  strength.  Many  there  were  who 
the  mouth,  and  suddenly  springing  up  even  with  all  this  exertion  had  not  ex- 
began  their  dance  amidst  strange  contor-  pended  the  violence  of  the  tempest  which 
tions.  They  formed  circles  hand  in  raged  within  them  ;  but  awoke  with 
hand,  and  appearing  to  have  lost  all  con-  newly  revived  powers  and  again  and  again 
trol  over  their  senses  continued  dancing,  mixed  with  the  crowd  of  dancers  ;  until 
regardless  of  the  bystanders,  for  hours  at  length  the  violent  excitement  of  their 
together,  in  wild  delirium,  until  at  length  disordered  nerves  was  allayed  by  the 
they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  ex-  great  involuntary  exertion  of  their  limbs, 
haustion.  They  then  complained  of  ex-  and  the  mental  disorder  was  calmed  by 
treme  oppression,  and  groaned  as  if  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  body.  The  cure 
the  agonies  of  death,  until  they  were  effected  by  these  stormy  attacks  was  in 
swathed  in  clothes  bound  tightly  round  many  cases  so  perfect,  that  some  pa- 
their  waists  ;  upon  which  they  again  re-  tients  returned  to  the  factory  or  plough, 
covered,  and  remained  free  from  com-  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Others,  on 
plaint  until  the  next  attack.  .  .  .  the  contrary,  paid  the  penalty  of  their 

While  dancing  they  neither  saw  nor  folly  by  so  total  a  loss  of  power,  that 
heard,  being  insensible  to  external  im-  they  could  not  regain  their  former  health, 
pressions  through  the  senses  ;  but  they  even  by  the  employment  of  the  most 
were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies  strengthening  remedies.  ” 
conjuring  up  spirits,  whose  names  they  It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  by  some 
shrieked  out ;  and  some  of  them  after-  whether  such  instances  as  these  illustrate 
wards  asserted  that  they  felt  as  if  they  so  much  the  state  to  which  the  mind  is 
had  been  immersed  in  a  stream  of  blood,  reduced  when  the  body  is  diseased,  as 
which  obliged  them  to  leap  so  high,  the  state  to  which  the  body  is  reduced 
Others  during  the  paroxysm  saw  the  when  the  mind  is  diseased,  though,  as 
heavens  open,  and  the  Saviour  enthroned  we  have  seen,  the  dancing  mania  when 
with  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  as  the  fully  developed  followed  always  on  bod- 
religious  notions  of  the  age  were  strange-  ily  illness.  In  the  cases  we  now  have  to 
ly  and  variously  reflected  in  their  imagi-  deal  with,  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
nations.”  The  epidemic  attacked  peo-  body  was  unmistakable, 
pie  of  all  stations,  but  especially  those  Mrs.  Hemans  on  her  deathbed  said 
who  led  a  sedentary  life,  such  as  shoe-  that  it  was  impossible  for  imagination  to 
makers  and  tailors  ;  yet  even  the  most  picture  or  pen  to  describe  the  delightful 
robust  peasants  finally  yielded  to  it.  visions  which  passed  before  her  mind. 
They  “  abandoned  their  labors  in  the  They  made  her  waking  hours  more  de¬ 
fields  as',  if  they  were  possessed  by  evil  lightful  than  those  passed  in  sleep.  It 
spirits,  and  those  affected  were  seen  as-  is  evident  that  these  visions  had  their 
sembling  indiscriminately  from  time  to  origin  in  the  processes  of  change  affect¬ 
time,  at  certain  appointed  places,  and,  ing  the  substance  of  the  brain  as  the  dis¬ 
unless  prevented  by  the  lookers-on,  con-  ease  of  the  body  progressed.  But  it 
tinued  to  dance  without  intermission,  does  not  follow  that  the  substance  of  the 
until  their  very  last  breath  was  expend-  brain  was  undergoing  changes  neces- 
ed.  Their  fury  and  extravagance  of  de-  sarily  tending  to  its  ultimate  decay  and 
meanor  so  completely  deprived  them  of  dissolution.  Quite  possibly  the  changes 
their  senses  that  many  of  them  dashed  were  such  as  might  occur  under  the  in- 
their  brains  out  against  the  walls  and  fluence  of  suitable  medicinal  or  stimu- 
corners  of  buildings,  or  rushed  headlong  lant  substances,  and  without  any  subse- 
into  rapid  rivers,  where  they  found  a  quent  ill  effects.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  an 
watery  grave.  Roaring  and  foaming  as  interesting  article  on  ether-drinking  and 
they  were,  the  bystanders  could  only  extra-alcoholic  intoxication  {Gentleman's 
succeed  in  restraining  them  by  placing  Magazine  for  October),  makes  a  remark 
benches  and  chairs  in  their  way,  so  that  which  suggests  that  the  medical  men  of 
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our  day  look  forward  to  the  discovery  of  We  have  no  thought  of  attacking  these, 
means  for  obtaining  some  such  influence  but  assuredly  they  derive  no  support 
over  the  action  of  the  brain.  After  de-  from  evidence  of  this  sort.  The  dying 
scribing  the  action  of  methylic  and  ethy-  Hindoo  has  visions  which  the  Christian 
lie  ethers  in  his  own  case,  he  says  :  would  certainly  not  regard  as  heaven- 
“  They  who  have  felt  this  condition,  bom.  The  Mahomedan  ^es  the  plains 
who  have  lived,  as  it  were,  in  '.another  of  Paradise,  peopled  by  the  houris  of 
life,  however  transitorily,  are  easily  led  his  heaven,  but  we  do  not  on  that  ac- 
to  declare  with  Davy  that  ‘  nothing  ex-  count  accept  the  Koran  as  the  sole  guide 
ists  but  thoughts  !  the  universe  is  com-  to  religious  truth.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
posed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  visions  pictured  by  the  mind  during  the 
and  pains  !  ’  I  believe  it  is  so,  and  that  disease  of  the  body,  or  in  the  ecstatic 
we  might  by  scientific  art,  and  there  is  condition,  have  their  birth  in  the  mind 
such  an  art,  learn  to  live  altogether  in  a  itself,  and  take  their  form  from  the 
new  sphere  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleas-  teachings  with  which  that  mind  has  been 
ures,  and  pains.”  ”  But  stay,”  he  adds,  imbued.  They  may,  indeed,  seem  utterly 
as  if  he  had  said  too  much,  “  I  am  an-  unlike  those  we  should  expect  from  the 
ticipating,  unconsciously,  something  else  known  character  of  the  visionary,  just 
that  is  in  my  mind.  The  rest  is  silence  ;  as  the  thoughts  of  (a  dying  man  may  be, 
I  must  return  to  [the  world  in  which  we  and  often  are,  very  far  removed  from 
now  live,  and  which  all  know.”  the  objects  which  had  occupied  all  his 

Mr.  Butterworth  mentions  the  case  of  attention  during  ,.the  ;later  years  of  his 
the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  of  Freehold,  life.  But  if  the  history  of  the  child- 
New  Jersey,  as  illustrative  of  strange  hood  and  youth  of  an  ecstatic  could  be 
mental  faculties  possessed  during  dis-  fully  known,  or  if  (which  is  exceed- 
ease.  Tennent  was  supposed  to  be  far  ingly  unlikely)  we  could  obtain  a  strictly 
gone  in  consumption.  At  last,  after  a  truthful  account  of  such  matters  from 
protracted  illness,  he  seemingly  died,  himself,  we  should  find  nearly  every  cir- 
and  preparations  were  made  for  his  cumstance  of  his  visions  explained,  or  at 
funeral.  Not  only  were  his  friends  de-  least  an  explanation  suggested.  For, 
ceived,  but  he  was  deceived  himself,  for  after  all,  much  which  would  be  neces- 
he  thought  he  was  dead,  and  that  his  sary  to  exactly  show  the  origin  of  all  he 
spirit  had  entered  Paradise.  “  His  saw,  would  be  lost,  since  the  brain  re¬ 
soul,  as  he  thought,  was  borne  aloft  to  tains  impressions  of  many  things  of 
celestial  altitudes,  and  was  enraptured  which  the  conscious  memory  has  entirely 
by  visions  of  God  and  all  the  hosts  of  passed  away. 

heaven.  He  seemed  to  dwell  in  an  en-  The  vivid  picturing  of  forgotten  events 
chanted  region  of  limitless  light  and  in-  of  life'  is  a  familiar  experience  of  the 
conceivable  splendor.  At  last  an  angel  opium-eater.  Thus  De  Quincey  says  : 
came  to  him  and  told  him  that  he  must  ”  The  minutest  incidents  of  childhood 
go  back.  Darkness,  like  an  overawing  or  forgotten  scenes  of  later  years,  were 
shadow,  shut  out  the  celestial  glories  ;  often  revived.  I  could  not  be  said  to 
and,  full  of  sudden  horror,  he  uttered  a  recollect  them,  for  if  I  had  been  told  of 
deep  groan.  This  dismal  utterance  was  them  when  waking,  I  should  not  have 
heard  by  those  around  him,  and  prevent-  been  able  to  acknowledge  them  as  part 
ed  him  from  being  buried  alive,  after  all  of  my  past  experience.  But  'placed  as 
the  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  they  were  before  me  in  dreams  like  in¬ 
removal  of  the  body.”  tuitions,  and  clothed  in  all  their  evanes- 

VVe  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  cent  circumstances  and  accompanying 
supposing,  however,  as  many  seem  to  do,  feelings,  I  recognised  them  instanta- 
that  the  visions  seen  under  such  con-  neously.”  A  similar  return  of  long-for- 
ditions,  or  by  ecstatics,  really  present  gotten  scenes  and  incidents  to  the  mind 
truths  of  which  the  usual  mental  facul-  may  be  noticed,  though  not  to  the  same 
ties  could  not  become  cognisant.  We  degree,  when  wine  has  been  taken  in 
have  heard  such  cases  as  the  deathbed  moderate  quantity  after  a  long  fast, 
visions  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  the  trance  The  effects  of  hachisch  'are  specially 
visions  of  Tennent,  urged  as  evidence  interesting  in  this  connection,  because, 
in  favor  of  special  forms  of  doctrine,  unless  a  very  powerful  dose  has  been 
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taken,  the  hachischin  does  not  wholly  late  absolute  inanition,  the  heart  appa- 
lose  the  power  of  introspection,  so  that  rently  ceasing  to  beat,  the  lungs  to  act, 
he  is  able  afterwards  to  recall  what  has  and  the  nerves  to  convey  impressions  to 
passed  through  his  mind  when  he  was  the  brain,  even  though  the  body  be  sub* 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  Now  jected  to  processes  which  would  cause 
Moreau,  in  his  interesting  Etudes  Psy-  extreme  torture  under  ordinary  condi- 
chologiques  [fiu  Hacfuch  et  (T  Alii  nation  tions.  “  When  in  this  state,”  says 
Mentale),  says  that  the  first  result  of  a  Carp>enter,  ”  the  Yogi  are  supposed  to 
dose  sufficient  to  produce  the  hachisch  becompletely  possessed  by  Brahma,  ‘  the 
fantasia  is  a  feeling  of  intense  happiness,  supreme  soul,  ’  and  to  be  incapable  of  sin 
‘  ‘  It  is  really  happiness  which  is  produced  in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  ”  It  has  been 
by  the  hachisch  ;  and  by  this  simply  an  supposed  that  this  was  the  state  into 
enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and  by  no  which  those  entered  who  in  old  times 
means  sensual  as  we  might  be  induced  were  resorted  to  as  oracles.  But  it  has 
to  suppose.  This  is  surely  a  very  cu*  happened  that  in  certain  stages  of  dis* 
rious  circumstance  ;  and  some  remark-  ease  the  power  of  assuming  the  death- 
able  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  it ;  like  state  has  been  possessed  for  a  time, 
this,  for  instance,  among  others — that  Thus  Colonel  Townsend,  who  died  in 
every  feeling  of  joy  and  gladness,  even  1797,  we  read,  had  in  his  last  sickness 
when  the  cause  of  it  is  exclusively  moral  the  extraordinary  power  of  apparently 
— that  those  enjoyments  which  are  least  dying  and  returning  to  life  again  at 
connected  with  material  objects,  the  will.  ”  I  found  his  pulse  sink  gradu- 
most  spiritual,  the  most  ideal,  may  be  ally,”  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  attended 
nothing  else  than  sensations  purely  him,  ”  so  that  I  could  not  feel  it  by  the 
physical,  developed  in  the  interior  of  most  exact  or  nice  touch.  Dr.  Kay- 
the  system,  as  are  those  procured  by  mond  could  not  detect  the  least  motion 
hachisch.  At  least  so  far  as  relates  to  of  the  heart,  nor  Dr.  Skrine  the  least 
that  of  which  we  are  internally  conscious,  soil  of  the  breath  upon  the  bright  mir- 
there  is  no  distinction  between  these  ror  held  to  the  mouth.  We  began  to 
two  orders  of  sensations,  in  spite  of  the  fear  he  was  actually  dead.  He  then  be- 
diversity  in  the  causes  to  which  they  are  gan  to  breathe  softly.”  Colonel  Town- 
due  ;  for  the  hachisch-eater  is  happy,  send  repeated  the  experiment  several 
not  like  the  gourmand  or  the  famished  times  during  his  illness,  and  could  al- 
man  when  satisfying  his  appetite,  or  ways  render  himself  insensible  at  will, 
the  voluptuary  in  gratifying  his  amative  Lastly,  we  may  mention  a  case, 
desires,  but  like  him  who  hears  tidings  which,  however,  though  illustrating  in 
which  All  him  with  joy,  like  the  miser  some  degree  the  influence  of  bodily  ill- 
counting  his  treasures,  the  gambler  who  ness  on  the  mind,  shows  still  more  strik- 
is  successful  at  play,  or  the  ambitious  ingly  how  the  mind  may  influence  the 
man  who  is  intoxicated  with  success.”  body — that  of  Louise  I^teau,  the  Bel- 

Our  special  object,  however,  in  noting  gan  pieasant.  This  girl  had  been  pros- 
the  effects  of  opium  and  hachisch,  is  trated  by  a  long  and  exhausting  illness, 
rather  to  note  how  the  mental  processes  from  which  she  recovered  rapidly  after 
or  faculties  observed  during  certain  receiving  the  sacrament.  This  circum- 
states  of  disease  may  be  produced  artifl-  stance  made  a  strong  impression  on 
cially,  than  to  enter  into  the  considera-  her  mind.  Her  thoughts  dwelt  con- 
tions  discussed  by  Dr.  Moreau.  It  is  stantly  on  the  circumstances  attending 
singular  that  while  the  Mohamedan  or-  the  death  of  Christ.  At  length  she 
der  of  Hachischin  (or  Assassins)  bring  noticed  that,  on  every  Friday,  blood 
about  by  the  use  of  their  favorite  drug  came  from  a  spot  in  her  left  side.  ”  In 
such  visions  as  accompany  the  progress  the  course  of  a  few  months  similar 
of  certain  forms  of  disease,  the  Hindoo  bleeding  spots  established  themselves 
devotees  called  the  Yogi  are  able  to  on  the  front  and  back  of  each  hand,  and 
produce  artiflcially  the  state  of  mind  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  foot,  while 
and  body  recognised  in  cataleptic  pa-  a  circle  of  small  spots  formed  in  the  fore- 
tients.  The  less-advanced  Yogi  can  head,  and  the  hemorrhage  from  these 
only  enter  the  state  of  abstraction  called  recurred  every  Friday,  sometimes  to  a 
reverie  ;  but  the  higher  orders  can  simu-  considerable  amount.  About  the  same 
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time,  fits  of  ecstasy  began  to  occur, 
commencing  every  Friday  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning,  and  ending 
about  six  in  the  evening  ;  interrupting 
her  in  conversation,  in  prayer,  or  in 
manual  occupations.  This  state,’*  says 
Dr.  Carpenter,  "  appears  to  have  been 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  biolo- 
gised  and  that  of  the  hypnotised  sub¬ 
ject  ;  for  whilst  as  unconscious  as  the 
latter  of  all  sense-impressions,  she  re¬ 
tained,  like  the  former,  a  recollection 
of  all  that  had  passed  through  her  mind 
during  the  ecstasy.  She  described  her¬ 
self  as  suddenly  plunged  into  a  vast 
flood  of  bright  light,  from  which  more 
or  less  distinct  forms  began  to  evolve 
themselves  ;  and  she  then  witnessed  the 
several  scenes  of  the  Passion  success¬ 
ively  passing  before  her.  She  minutely 
described  the  cross  and  the  vestments, 
the  wounds,  the  crown  of  thorns  about 
the  head  of  the  Saviour,  and  gave 
various  details  regarding  the  persons 
about  the  cross,  the  disciples,  holy 
women,  Jews  and  Roman  soldiers.  And 
the  progress  of  her  vision  might  be 
traced  by  the  succession  of  actions  she 
performed  at  various  stages  of  it ;  most 
of  these  movements  expressive  of  her 
own  emotions,  whilst  regularly  about 
three  in  the  afternoon  she  extended 
her  limbs  in  the  form  of  'a  cross.  The 
fit  terminated  with  a*  state  of  extreme 
physical  prostration  ;  the  pulse  being 
scarcely  perceptible,  the  breathing  slow 
and  feeble,  and  the  whole  surface  be¬ 
dewed  with  a  cold  perspiration.  After 
this  state  had  continued  for  about  ten 
minutes,  a  return  to  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion  rapidly  took  place.” 

There  seems  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  there  was  any  deceit  on  the  part  of 
Louise  Lateau  herself,  though  that  she 
was  self-deceived  no  one  can  reasonably 
doubt.  Of  course  many  in  Belgium,  es¬ 
pecially  the  more  ignorant  and  supersti¬ 
tious  (including  large  numbers  of  the 
clergy  and  of  religious  orders  of  men 
and  women),  believed  that  her  ecstasies 
were  miraculous,  and  no  doubt  she  be¬ 
lieved  so  herself.  But  none  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  observed  in  her  case,  or  re¬ 
lated  by  her,  were  such  as  the  physiolo¬ 
gist  would  find  any  difficulty  in  accept¬ 
ing  or  explaining.  Her  visions'  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
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person  of  her  peculiar  nervous  organi¬ 
sation,  weakened  as  her  body  had  been 
by  long  illness,  and  her  mind  affected 
by  what  she  regarded  as  her  miracu¬ 
lous  recovery.  As  to  the  transudation 
of  blood  from  the  skin.  Dr.  Tuke,  in 
his  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the 
Mind  upon  the  Body  in  Health  and  Dis¬ 
ease  (p.  267),  shows  the  phenomenon  to 
be  naturally  explicable.  It  is  a  well- 
authenticated  fact  that  under  strong 
emotional  excitement  blood  escapes 
through  the  perspiratory  ducts,  appar¬ 
ently  through  the  rupture  of  the  walls  of 
the  capillary  passages  of  the  skin. 

We  see,  then,  in  Louise  Lateau’scase, 
how  the  mind  affected  by  disease  may 
acquire  faculties  not  p>ossessed  during 
health,  and  how  in  turn  the  mind  thus 
affected  may  influence  the  body  so 
strangely  as  to  suggest  to  ignorant  or 
foolish  persons  the  operation  of  super¬ 
natural  agencies.  Of  the  influence  of 
the  mind  on  the  body,  we  may  speak 
more  fully  on  another  occasion. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  we 
seem  led  by  the  observed  peculiarities 
in  the  mental  faculties  during  disease  is 
that  the  mind  depends  greatly  on  the 
state  of  the  body  for  the  co-ordination 
of  its  various  powers.  In  health  these 
are  related  in  what  may  be  called  the 
normal  manner.  Faculties  cap>able  of 
great  development  under  other  condi¬ 
tions  exist  in  moderate  degree  only, 
while  probably,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  certain  faculties  are  held 
in  control  by  others.  But  during  ill¬ 
ness  faculties,  not  ordinarily  used,  sud¬ 
denly  or  very  rapidly  acquire  undue 
predominance,  and  controlling  faculties 
usually  effective  are  greatly  [weakened. 
Then  for  a  while  the  mental  capacity 
seems  entirely  changed.  Powers  sup¬ 
posed  not  to  exist  at  all  (for  of  mental 
faculties,  as  of  certain  other  qualities, 
de  non  existentibus  et  de  non  apparentibus 
eadem  est  ratio)  seem  suddenly  created, 
as  if  by  a  miracle.  Faculties  ordinarily 
so  strong  as  to  be  considered  character¬ 
istic^  seem  suddenly  destroyed,  since 
they  no  longer  produce  any  percepti¬ 
ble  effect.  Or,  as  Brown-S6quard  says, 
summing  up  the  results  of  a  number  of 
illustrative  cases  described  in  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  in  Boston  :  “It 
would  seem  that  the  mind  is  largely 
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dependent  on  physical  conditions  for  the 
exercise  of  its  faculties,  and  that  its 
strength  and  most  remarkable  powers, 
as  well  as  its  apparent  weakness,  are 


often  most  clearly  shown  and  recog¬ 
nised  by  some  inequality  of  action  in 
periods  of  disturbed  and  greatly  im¬ 
paired  health.” — Cornhill  Magatitu, 
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To  understand  the  present  condition 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union,  it  is  necessary  to  form  some 
notion  of  their  condition  at  the  close  of 
the  War  of  Secession. 

War  means  destruction  elsewhere  than 
on  the  battle-field  ;  yet  when  we  read 
history  or  look  on  whilst  armies  make  it, 
we  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  dra¬ 
matic  interest  of  the  narrow  theatre  of 
the  actual  contest,  and  to  receive  no  ade¬ 
quate  impressions  of  the  great  back¬ 
ground  of  the  scene — the  countryside, 
the  towns,  the  w’orkshops,  the  markets, 
and  the  homes  of  the  belligerent  |)eople. 
But  those,  who  have  lived  in  a  country 
ravaged  by  a  long  struggle  will  thence¬ 
forth  see  war  with  different  eyes,  and  for 
them  its  effects  outside  of  the  region 
covered  by  the  contending  armies  will 
perhaps  be  its  most  instructive  side. 
Such  readers  would  value  a  picture  of  the 
everyday  life  of  Prussia  during  the  long 
agony  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  a  few  glimpses, 
the  view  now  to  be  had  of  it  is  confined 
to  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army.  We  do,  nevertheless,  get 
some  idea  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
little  kingdom  was  left  by  that  famous 
struggle,  and  to  recall  that  condition 
briefly,  by  way  of  comparison,  will  be 
useful  in  our  present  inquiry. 

There  was  very  great  destruction  of 
property  and  very  great  diminution  of 
I)opulation  in  Prussia.  Frederick  sums 
it  up  vividly  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
very  seed-com  had  been  consumed  and 
the  ninth  man  was  missing.  But  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  ninth  man  was  well  sup¬ 
plied  by  two  things  that  double  the 
strength  of  a  i)eople — the  possession  of  a 
great  leader  invested  with  ample  powers, 
and  the  national  consciousness  of  a 
unique  success  on  the  stage  of  the  world. 
Hero-worshippers  may  over-estimate  the 
influence  of  a  great  man  playing  the  part 
of  dictator,  but  who  can  measure  the 
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effective  force  of  that  bounding  sense  of 
triumph  animating  a  whole  nation  ? 
Those  perhaps  who  have  felt  the  full 
stroke  of  a  different  fate.  Seed-com 
was  found  for  Prussia,  and  seven  years 
peace  repaired  the  ravages  of  an  unparal¬ 
leled  war. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  South¬ 
ern  States  were  without  these  two  capital 
advantages  in  the  painful  process  of  re¬ 
covery  from  even  greater  exhaustion  of 
men  and  means. 

The  population  of  Prussia  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Seven  Years’  War 
about  four  millions  and  a  half.  The 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
pitched  battles  of  that  struggle  may  be 
taken  at  117,000  men.  There  are  of 
course  other  enormous  losses  of  life  inci¬ 
dent  to  war  ;  but  the  losses  in  pitched 
battles  will  afford  a  fair  index  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  destruction  of  life. 

The  population  of  the  Confederate 
States,  excluding  *  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Maryland,  whose  resources  were 
controlled  almost  from  the  beginning  by 
the  Federals,  was  in  1861  about  flve  and 
a  half  million  whites  and  a  little  over 
three  and  a  half  million  blacks  ;  but,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  special  comparison 
we  are  now  making,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  negroes  must  be  excluded,  in  great 
measure  at  least,  from  the  computation. 
The  losses  of  the  Confederates  by  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  pitched  battles  of 
the  war  between  the  States  amounted  to 
not  less  that  220,000  men. 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  in  the 
Confederate  States  this  blood-tax  was 
levied  and  paid  in  four  years  as  against 
about  six  years  in  Prussia,  and  bear  in 
mind  the  great  resources  ,in  recruits  on 
which  Frederick  always  drew  in  the 
neighboring  German  States,  and  the  great 
strength  in  money,  men,  and  sympathy 
afford^  to  people  and  leader  by  English 
and  other  alliances,  in  contrast  with  the 
utter  isolation  of  the  Confederates,  it 
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mere  loss  of  life  the  greater  stress  was 
put  upon  the  Confederacy. 

It  was  a  perception  of  the  unsurpassed 
sacrifices  of  the  Southern  people  in  this 
direction  that  drew  from  General  Grant 
his  only  epigram  :  “  The  Confederates,” 
he  said,  not  long  before  the  war  ended, 
“  have  robbed  the  cradle  and  the  grave." 
The  Act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  of 
Feb.  17,  1864,  which  declared  that  “  all 
white  men  residents  of  the  Confederate 
States  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
fifty  shall  be  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Confederate  States  for  the  war,  ”  shows 
how  nearly  this  taunt  hit  the  truth. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  compare  the 
losses  of  the  two  countries  in  property. 
But  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
most  minute  descriptions  of  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  values  and  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  Prussia  in  1763,  may  be  taken  al¬ 
most  word  for  word  as  lifelike  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  same  things  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  in  1865.  Still  there  is  this 
striking  difference  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  {>opulations.  The  Prussians  re¬ 
tained  in  1763  everything  they  possessed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  except  the 
men  and  means  destroyed.  Far  worse 
was  the  position  of  the  Confederates,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

But,  to  take  an  instance  from  our  own 
time,  how  did  the  problem  of  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  recent  war  in 
F'rance  differ  from  the  same  problem  in 
the  Southern  States  f  In  the  first  place, 
the  Franco-German  war  was  of  short 
duration.  Its  theatre,  though  large,  did 
not  cover  one-third  of  France,  whilst 
there  was  scarcely  a  county  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  Louisiana  not  at  some  time  un¬ 
der  hostile  occupation.  The  loss  of  life 
in  France,  though  considerable,  was  not 
sufficient  to  produce  any  injurious  effect 
in  a  country  abundantly  peopled.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  material  losses  of  the  French 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  expenses  of  a 
six  months’  war,  in  the  enforced  idleness 
or  the  unproductive  employment  during 
half  a  year  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  in  the  enormous  war  indemnity 
exacted  by  the  conqueror,  in  the  capture 
of  great  magazines,  and  in  the  very  ex¬ 
tensive  destruction  of  visible  property  in 
the  departments  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
But  the  great  springs  of  French  wealth 
remained  untouched.  The  continuity 


interrupted  ;  the  highly-organised  ma¬ 
chinery  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  *was  for  an  instant  checked, 
but  by  no  means  shattered  ;  property — 
in  those  myriad  invisible  channels  which 
the  genius  of  the  modem  age  has  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  network  of  life-giving  cur¬ 
rents  through  the  grosser  body  of  the 
state,  received  no  fatal  lesion  ;  no  con¬ 
siderable  bank  stopped  payment,  no  in¬ 
surance  company,  no  great  manufac¬ 
turing  association,  no  great  railway, 
suffered  serious  and  permanent  damage  : 
not  for  a  day  was  the  credit  of  the 
French  Treasury,  or  the  pecuniary  faith 
of  the  French  nation,  placed  in  doubt 
among  its  patriotic  people.  The  loss 
was  great,  but  it  could  be  weighed  and 
measured.  Like  the  brave  and  cheerful 
race  which  their  traditions  represent 
them  to  be,  the  French  looked  this  loss 
in  the  face,  weighed  and  measured  it, 
made  provision  for  it  and  put  it  behind 
them.  In  two  years  the  import  and  ex¬ 
port  trade  of  France  had  risen  to  seven 
thousand  millions  of  francs  against  six 
thousand  millions  in  1869,  and  the  war 
indemnity  had  been  promptly  lodged  in 
the  German  Treasury.  We  shall  briefly 
point  out  how  grievously  all  these  miti¬ 
gating  conditions  were  reversed  in  the 
case  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  drain  upon  the  population  of  the 
South  has  been  mention^ — that  blood- 
tax,  which  was  so  rigidly  levied  and  so 
cheerfully  paid.  The  annals  of  few 
countries  show  a  more  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance  or  bloodier  battles.  Kunersdorf 
has  generally  been  cited  as  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  fields  of  modem  times. 
Frederick  lost  there  19,000  men  killed 
and  wounded,  out  of  50,000.  At  the 
Battle  of  Chickamauga  the  Confederates 
counted  17,000  men  killed  and  wounded, 
out  of  a  total  force  of  45,000  ;  and  many 
another  field  showed  losses  in  almost  as 
high  a  ratio.  To  their  honor,  be  it  said, 
the  .Americans,  who  confronted  them, 
stood  killing  about  as  well.  In  this  lies 
the  explanation  of  the  indecisive  charac¬ 
ter  of  so  many  of  the  great  actions  of 
the  war. 

The  destmction  of  property  was  per¬ 
haps  more  complete  than  in  any  struggle 
of  modem  times.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  terms  that  very  little  entitled  to 
the  name  of'  property .  survived  the  war 
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that  was  not  in  its  nature  indestructi¬ 
ble  or  inconvertible.  The  land  and 
houses  remained,  but  little  else.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  armies,  Confederate  or  Federal, 
passed,  there  was  a  clean  sweep  of  every 
sort  of  visible  wealth  ;  for  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  war  that  a  friendly 
army  is  only  second  as  a  scourge  to  an 
enemy’s  ;  and,  where  the  armies  did  not 
reach,  the  Confederate  tax-gatherer 
with  his  levy  of  tithes  in  kind,  or 
the  Confederate  quartermaster  with  his 
impressments  at  arbitrary  valuation, 
maide  the  interior  almost  as  much  a  des¬ 
ert  as  the  front. 

Production  languished  because  the 
conscription  swallowed  up  the  laborers, 
because  the  blockade  of  the  ports  shut 
out  the  demand  for  the  most  valuable 
staples,  and  because  the  violation  of  all 
the  sound  precepts  of  political  economy 
by  the  Confederate  Government,  in  its 
desperate  struggle  for  existence,  took 
away  the  usual  incentives  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  wealth.  This  was  illustrated  in 
the  impressment  of  every  kind  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce,  and  in  the  practical  seiz¬ 
ure  of  most  of  the  lines  of  railway  for 
military  purposes,  so  that  freedom  of 
transport  ceased,  and  the  dearth  of  one 
place  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  another. 

The  country  became  one  vast  camp. 
Means  of  developing  its  natural  resources 
were  miserably  wanting,  because,  the 
various  manufacturing  industries  having 
never  been  naturalised,  the  very  tools  of 
the  different  trades  could  not  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Thus,  the  South  having  enjoyed 
an  untrammelled  intercourse  with  the 
manufacturing  North,  and  illustrated  on 
a  magnificent  scale  the  best  results  of 
unlimited  free  trade,  was  made  to' feel  in 
its  hour  of  need,  that  a  state  of  war  is  a 
casus  omissus  in  the  school  of  political 
conomy  ;  and  that,  as  the  world  is  now 
organised,  nations,  or  communities  that 
would  be  nations,  must  take  heed  to  con¬ 
tain  within  themselves  ail  the  elements 
of  self-defence,  before  legislating  for 
their  people  as  mere  trading  corporations. 

The  South  lost,  of  course,'  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  great  war,  and  these  it  had 
to  pay  at  once  without  transfer  to  pos¬ 
terity  of  any  part  of  the  burden,  because, 
by  the  compulsory  repudiation  of  its 
public  debt,  many  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  obligations  were  confiscated  in 


the  hands  of  its  citizens.  It  lost  all  the 
immense  waste  and  failure  of  production 
arising  from  the  diversion  of  its  indus¬ 
tries  from  their  accustomed  channels. 
The  shares  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  banks, 
insurance,  manufacturing,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  companies,  became  worthless.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  railway  property,  as  a  rule,  pre¬ 
served  any  value  except  the  first  mort¬ 
gage  bonds,  which  sustained  an  average 
depreciation  of  perhaps  fifty  per  cent. 
These  represented  what  survived  of  the 
railways — the  roadbeds  which  could  not 
be  destroyed.  The  public  debts  of  most 
of  the  States  suffered  a  decline  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  which,  in  several 
cases  from  causes  to  be  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned,  has  proceeded  to  almost  complete 
extinction  of  value.  Scarcely  any  form 
of  investment  escaped  an  impairment  of 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  value. 

Practically,  then,  with  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  property  holding  classes, 
only  the  land  and  houses,  with  an  in¬ 
sufficient  stock  of  horses  and  cattle,  re¬ 
mained.  But  even  this  salvage  out  of 
the  wreck  was  illusory.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  same  land.  It  was  not  the  same. 
The  land  could  not  escape  its  “  environ¬ 
ment.”  The  whole  organization  of  la¬ 
bor,  by  which  the  soil  had  been  rendered 
fruitful,  had,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  and 
the  fortune  of  war,  been  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  its  native  African  chaos. 
And  by  the  same  stroke  of  p>ower  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  proprietors  of 
that  soil,  whose  money  relations  with  the 
world,  and  debts  and  credits  amongst 
themselves  had  been  based  on  this  prop¬ 
erty  in  slaves,  amounting  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  1400  millions  of  dollars, 
had  been  rendered  bankrupt. 

We  touch  here  the  very  kernel  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  task  of  the  restoration  of 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  destruction  of  mere  wealth 
may  be  endured  ;  but  here  was  a  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  instruments  of  production. 
Men  said  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
destroyed  no  part  of  the  general  sum  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  because  the 
labor  of  the  negroes  made  their  value 
and  that  labor  remained.  That  will  be 
true  in  one  or  two  generations.  It  was 
not  true  in  1865.  The  organization  of 
that  labor  was  a  great  element  of  its  val¬ 
ue,  and  that  organization  was  rudely 
broken  up  ;  and  the  comparative  wealth 
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and  solvency  of  the  owners  of  the  soil 
was  a  great  element  in  the  value  and 
productive  capacity  of  the  land  itself, 
and  that  was  annihilated  by  the  same 
blow.  The  second  misfortune,  the  gen¬ 
eral  insolvency  of  the  great  landowners, 
cannot  be  too  closely  attended  to.  It 
was  aggravated  by  legislative  attempts 
to  mitigate  it  in  various  so-called  **  stay- 
laws,"  deferring  the  collection  of  debts 
by  judicial  process.  The  result  was  that 
the  settlement  of  the  complex  structure 
of  debts  based  upon  slavery  and  the  old 
value  of  lands — which  would  have  been 
promptly  reached  in  the  temper  of  men’s 
minds  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  with¬ 
out  legislative  interference — was  through 
that  interference  pK}stponed  for  years, 
and,  indeed,  still  lingers  as  the  greatest 
deadweight  upon  society.  There  can  be 
no  greater  bar  to  progress  than  a  body  of 
insolvent  proprietors  clutching  at  the 
shadow  of  property  long  after  the  sub¬ 
stance  has  vanished. 

The  disastrous  effect  upon  the  value 
of  lands  of  the  destruction  of  the  labor 
system,  combined  with  the  simultaneous 
loss  of  so  much  of  the  movable  capital  of 
the  country,  may  best  be  shown  in  the 
statement  that  one-third  of  the  market 
price  of  i860  is  probably  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  average  market  price  of  lands  in 
the  last  thirteen  years.  Estimates  in 
such  matters  must  be  rather  uncertain  ; 
but,  from  such  investigations  as  we  have 
been  able  to  make,  we  are  inclined  to 
reckon  the  losses  and  depreciation  in  per¬ 
sonal  and  real  property,  without  any  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  value  of  the  slaves 
emancipated,  at  about  400,000,000/.,  or 
twice  the  indemnity  paid  by  France  to 
Germany.  In  short,  these  losses  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  two-thirds  of  the  as¬ 
sessed  value  of  all  property  other  than 
slaves  in  these  States  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Besides  all  this,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Southern  States  paid, 
in  effect,  a  vast  war  indemnity  by  assum¬ 
ing  their  share  of  the  great  debt  of  the 
United  States,  amounting  at  the  close  of 
the  contest  to  about  560,000,000/. 

But  to  return  to  the  lands,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  landholder  had 
a  bad  chance  to  sell  his  lands  at  a  good 
price,  when  all  his  brother  landholders 
wanted  to  sell  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  they  all  agreed  in  demonstrating 
that  no  profit  could  be  made  in  cultivat¬ 


ing  the  soil  with  the  new  system  of  la¬ 
bor.  That  has  been  the  case  for  thirteen 
years.  There  are  not  wanting,  however, 
signs  of  improvement. 

In  the  first  place,  a  number  of  plant¬ 
ers  have  shown  capacity  to  make  money 
with  the  new  labor.  This  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  class,  recruited  in  part 
from  the  old  planters  and  farmers,  who 
were  pliant  enough  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  but  mainly 
from  young  men  who  never  knew  any 
other. 

In  the  second  place,  the  negroes  have 
improved  as  free  laborers.  They  ob¬ 
serve  their  contracts  better,  they  waste 
less  time  in  politics,  and  their  employers 
have  gradually  learned  how  to  frame 
terms  of  employment  which  apply  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  labor.  But,  with  all 
the  encouragement  one  must  feel  as  to 
the  future  of  the  negroes  from  their  ex¬ 
cellent  behavior  during  the  trying  ordeal 
through  which  they  have  passed,  and 
from  their  undoubted  improvement  as 
free  laborers  and  as  citizens,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny  that  few  landed  proprietors 
consider  that  large  farms  or  plantations 
can  be  profitably  worked  with  negroes 
receiving  money  wages.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  in  securing  fair  work  for  fair 
wages.  There  is  not  enough  stimulus  in 
mere  wages  to  make  the  agricultural 
negro  work.  The  remedy  has  been 
sought,  but  only  partially  found,  in  in¬ 
teresting  the  negro  as  a  co-partner  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  crop.  But,  after  all, 
the  best  hope  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
South  is  in  a  gradual  subdivision  of  the 
large  estates.  This  process  has  been 
quietly  going  on,  and  the  proof  that  it  is 
the  great  remedy  for  existing  evils  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  nine  country 
districts  out  of  ten  you  will  find  the  only 
men  admitted  to  have  made  money  in 
growing  cotton  or  tobacco,  or  anything 
except  sugar-cane,  perhaps,  are  the  small 
proprietors,  who  work  themselves  in 
their  fields,  or  personally  supervise  a  few 
laborers.  The  great  cotton  crops  of  the 
last  twelve  years,  including  that  of  1878, 
which  is  estimated  at  5,200,000  bales, 
would  never  have  been  reached  without 
the  multitudinous  petty  contributions  of 
this  class  of  producers.  The  “  i)etite 
culture”  of  the  French  peasantry,  taking 
its  rise  upon  the  ruin  of  large  landed 
proprietors,  has  effaced  all  the  scars  of 
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the  Revolution  and  the  Great  Wars. 
Why  may  we  not  expect  like  beneficent 
results  from  small  farms  throughout  the 
Southern  States  ?  In  the  subdivision  of 
property  is  to  be  found  the  best  solution, 
not  only  of  the  economical  problem  of 
the  negro  as  a  laborer,  but  of  the  more 
difficult  social,  and  political  problem  of 
the  negro  as  a  citizen.  He  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  germ  of  the  instinct  of  property. 
In  towns,  the  first  desire  of  the  better 
class  is  to  buy  a  small  dwelling-house, 
and  in  every  city  of  the  south  a  large 
body  of  negroes  have  become  owners  of 
real  property  from  their  savings  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  which  the  poor  negroes  lost  in  the 
Freedmen’s  Savings  Banks,  introduced 
to  their  notice  by  the  United  States 
Freedmen’s  Bureau,  show  how  strong 
with  them  is  the  motive  of  accumulation. 
Then,  many  negroes  have  already  made 
prosperous  beginnings  as  tenants  of 
small  farms,  and  some  few  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  purchasing  the  lands  they  culti¬ 
vate.  If  the  agricultural  negro  is  ever 
taught  to  do  a  fair  year’s  work  for  a  fair 
year’s  wages,  it  will  probably  be  by  a 
negro  small  farmer. 

But  in  estimating  the  causes  which 
have  delayed  the  restoration  of  the 
Southern  States  to  something  like  pros¬ 
perity,  w’e  must  not  overlook  the  great 
fact  that  they  were  conquered  States. 
We  must  recognise  that  for  r  everal  years 
after  1865  they  were  subjected  to  foreign 
domination,  to  government  from  with¬ 
out,  of  the  most  injurious  description. 

The  rule  of  an  enlightened  conqueror, 
who  did  not  affect  to  conceal  his  absolut¬ 
ism,  might  at  once  have  produced  most 
beneficial  results.  But  this  was  the  rule 
of  a  conqueror  who  must  disguise  his 
conquest  by  the  appearance  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  rule  from  the  outside 
could  only  be  maintained  when  military 
governments  were  withdrawn,  by  confer¬ 
ring  political  power  upon  the  negroes  ; 
and  here  we  come  face  to  face  with  what, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  has  proved  the  most  refined, 
the  most  destructive,  if  the  least  blood¬ 
thirsty,  cruelty  ever  inflicted  by  a  con¬ 
queror  in  modem  times — the  political 
subjection  of  masters  to  their  recent 
slaves. 

The  first  product  of  negro  political  su¬ 
premacy  was  the  ‘  cari)et-bagger,  ’  and  its 


latest  result  was  the  bankmptcy  of  half- 
a-dozen  States,  the  debauchery  of  their 
legislatures,  and  the  final  wreck  of  pri¬ 
vate  wealth.  In  i860  the  state,  county, 
and  municipal  taxes  assessed  in  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  South  Carolina,  amounted  to 
eight  millions  of  dollars  upon  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  of  prop¬ 
erty  ;  in  1870  these  taxes,  without  any 
provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
had  risen  to  sixteen  and  a  half  millions 
on  only  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
millions  of  property.  Virginia,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Texas  escaped  the  worst  of 
these  evils,  panly  because  of  the  numeri¬ 
cal  inferiority  of  their  black  population, 
and  partly  because  of  certain  happy  ac¬ 
cidents.  When,  in  the  other  States, 
these  satumalian  excesses  of  bad  govern¬ 
ment  had  reached  the  point  at  which 
they  could  no  longer  be  endured,  relief 
was  found.  The  evils  suffered  by  the 
p>eople  of  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina, 
in  particular,  were  such  as  would  have 
justified  revolution,  if  there  had  been 
any  possibility  of  successful  revolution. 
The  military  jxjwer  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  everywhere  forbade  that.  Not 
that  the  actu^  force  of  its  troops  w'ould 
have  offered  any  physical  obstacle  to 
revolutionary  reform  ;  but  to  popula¬ 
tions,  which  had  so  lately  tried  the  gauge 
of  battle  with  the  armies  of  the  Union, 
and  only  given  up  that  struggle  when 
every  chance  of  success  had  vanished, 
one  soldier  wearing  the  national  uniform 
was  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
thoughtless  that  there  must  be  no  con¬ 
flict  of  arms  with  those  protected  by  the 
Federal  flag. 

The  condition  of  these  States  being 
intolerable,  and  justifying  revolution,  if 
revolution  could  have  offered  any  chance 
of  success,  we  can  understand  that  any 
remedy  short  of  revolution,  even  if  in¬ 
volving  a  certain  application  of  force, 
would  be  accepted  as  legitimate  by  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  It  is  beyond  the 
power  even  of  a  congressional  commit¬ 
tee,  with  all  its  summary  processes 
against  persons  and  things,  to  draw  out 
the  undisputed  truth  as  to  the  methods 
by  which  the  whites  have  regained  po¬ 
litical  control  in  these  oppressed  States. 
But  it  seems  unnecessary  to  attempt  the 
investigation  here.  We  may  admit  that 
there  has  been  in  the  various  canvasses 
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occasional  violence  or  terrorism  not  to 
be  tolerated  in  communities  where  the 
very  life  of  society  is  not  staked  on  the 
issue  of  a  vote.  This  is  probable  ;  but 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  most  potent  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  political  revolution  was  the 
conviction  finally  forced  on  the  minds  of 
the  negroes  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
their  ‘  carpet-bagger  ’  allies,  and  a  re¬ 
turning  confidence  in  the  justice  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  old  rulers. 

It  was  not  high  statesmanship,  but  it 
was  the  logical  result  of  the  great  eman¬ 
cipation  agitation,  which  had  precipitat¬ 
ed  the  war  between  the  States,  and  borne 
the  Republican  leaders  to  power  and  tri¬ 
umph,  that  political  equality  with  the 
whites  before  the  law  should  be  conferred 
on  the  negroes.  Those  who  lost  in  that 
great  arbitrament  bowed  their  heads  and 
accepted  this  result.  But  it  was  as  piti¬ 
lessly  logical  that  the  intelligence  and 
courage  of  these  States  should,  before 
many  years,  wrest  the  control  of  their 
destinies  from  the  ignorance  and  corrup¬ 
tion  which  threatened  to  destroy  their 
civilisation. 

Since  1877  the  government  of  every 
Southern  State  has  been  practically  vest¬ 
ed  in  those  classes  which,  by  their  edu¬ 
cation,  intelligence,  and  inherited  apti¬ 
tude  for  political  business,  have,  in  every 
age  and  country,  and  under  all  forms  of 
polity,  been  pointed  out  as  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people.  This  was  the 
great  result  of  the  Presidential  election 
of  1876.  The  war  was  at  last  felt  to  be 
ended,  and  the  Southern  States  once 
more  assumed  a  position  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  other  members  of  the 
American  Union. 

This  great  pacification  having  been  so 
recently  accomplished,  the  present  time 
is  appropriate  for  an  estimate  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  position  of  these  States  and  their 
relations  to  the  common  Union. 

And  first  we  must  ask  our  readers  to 
understand  that  by  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Southern  States,  the 
unity  of  the  country  as  settled  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  war  is  accepted  as  settled  for 
all  time.  There  is  not,  and  there  was 
not  in  1865,  in  the  South  a  vestige  of  a 
dream  that  the  struggle  for  a  separation 
will  ever  be  renewed.  The  lost  cause  of 
the  Confederates  is  tenderly  cherished, 
but  with  a  sentimental  devotion  only, 
like  that  which  many  Englishmen  feel 


for  the  lost  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  Why 
is  this  ?  One  reason,  perhaps,  is  that 
the  war  was  so  thoroughly  fought  out  to 
the  bitter  end  of  men  and  means,  that 
every  man  felt  the  contest  could  never  be 
renewed  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
Then,  whilst  Lord  John  Russell  was 
right  when  he  said  that  the  North  fought 
for  empire  and  the  South  for  independ¬ 
ence,  the  institution  of  slavery  being  by 
no  means  the  end  and  object  for  which 
the  Confederates  took  the  field,  yet 
slavery  was  undoubtedly  the  occasion  of 
the  war,  and  of  the  fierce  passions  which 
estranged  Sk)uth  and  North  for  so  many 
years  before  its  outburst. 

Now,  slavery  not  only  disappeared,  as 
a  result  of  the  war,  but  was  seen  by  a 
great  many  Southern  men  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  contest  to  be  doomed, 
w’hether  the  South  succeeded  or  not  in 
the  conflict  of  arms.  A  great  barrier, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  insurmountable 
barrier  to  unity  of  feeling  between  the 
two  sections,  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
to  have  been  removed  when  slavery  came 
to  its  violent  end.  The  circumstances 
had  greatly  changed,  and  Americans  are 
not  slow  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  change 
of  facts. 

But,  perhaps,  a  still  stronger  reason  had 
been  slowly  gathering  force.  The  effect 
of  a  four  years’  deadly  grapple  with  a 
vigorous  adversary  is  to  remove  many 
prejudices,  and  to  inspire  a  manly  re¬ 
spect  for  a  gallant  and  powerful  enemy. 
Then,  if  the  aspiration  after  national  in¬ 
dependence,  when  thoroughly  roused,  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  motive  that  can 
animate  a  people,  the  idea  of  empire,  of 
the  necessary  unity  of  a  vast  country  like 
the  United  States,  is  certainly  a  great 
and  dazzling  conception.  When  South¬ 
ern  men  felt  that  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States  w’as  impossible  of 
achievement,  they  naturally  consoled 
themselves  with  those  old  dreams  of  the 
great  destiny  of  a  United  America  which 
had  never  been  altogether  absent  from 
their  minds.  Many  thoughtful  Confed¬ 
erates  began  during  the  war  to  ponder 
the  difficulties  of  the  great  problem  of 
two  independent  nations  occupying  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  by  an  imaginary  frontier  of  two 
thousand  miles  in  length.  Many  asked 
themselves  if  the  next  generation  would 
not  bring  about  some  sort  of  reunion  of 
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ognised  with  an  uncomfortable  twinge 
the  force  of  those  appeals  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  unity  of  feeling  and  interest  of  the 
millions  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  which  filled  the  State  papers  of  the 
Federals,  and  the  apparent  impossibility 
that  the  mouths  of  that  great  river  could 
ever  be  permanently  held  by  a  power 
alien  to  the  vigorous  populations  settled 
along  its  upp>er  waters.  They  felt  this, 
as  their  ancestors  had  instinctively  felt 
it,  when  they  applauded  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
brilliant  stroke  of  statesmanship  in  buy¬ 
ing  Louisiana  from  the  French  without 
warrant  of  law,  as  a  measure  that  touched 
the  very  life  of  the  nation.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Southern  people  had  no  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  the  enthusiastic  de¬ 
votion  of  the  Northern  people  to  the 
great  idea  of  the  Union  and  its  brilliant 
promise  of  empire,  till  after  the  war  was 
thoroughly  kindled.  Then  thinking  men 
saw  that,  in  that  great  conception  firing 
the  Northern  heart,  there  was  a  motive 
not  much  less  strong  than  the  passionate 
desire  of  independence  which  stirred  the 
South. 

The  motives  then  being  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  the  combatants  of  the  same 
race,  and  of  equal,  if  of  different  valor, 
what  was  to  prevent  the  issue  being  de¬ 
cided  by  sheer  preponderance  of  physi¬ 
cal  force  ?  Which  way  that  inclin^  was 
never  doubtful. 

The  next  important  point  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  Southern  States  is 
that  nowhere  is  the  abolition  of  slavery 
regretted  by  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  community.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  exclude  regret  at  the  methods  by 
which  emancipation  was  accomplished, 
or  strong  disapproval  of  the  haste  with 
which  the  negro  has  been  endowed  with 
political  rights.  But  we  do  mean  to  assert 
that  there  is  a  very  general  satisfaction 
throughout  the  South  that  slavery  has 
disappeared  and  can  never  be  revived. 
This  will  appear  an  extraordinary  state¬ 
ment  to  those  who  think  that  the  Con¬ 
federates  fought  for  the  institution  of 
slavery.  It  will  appear  strange  to  those 
who  were  not  able  to  discover  in  the  agi¬ 
tations  preceding  the  war  any  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  South  with  slavery,  or  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  its  gradual  removal.  The  fact 
is  that  in  1831  there  was  a  very  strong 


in  Virginia  the  beginning  of  an  influen¬ 
tial  emancipation  party.  But  two  fatal 
circumstances  concurred  about  that  time 
to  repress  this  feeling,  and,  indeed,  to 
establish  a  violent  current  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction. 

The  first  was  the  rise  of  the  fanatical 
abolition  agitation  in  the  North,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  most  active  intermeddling  with 
the  local  concerns  of  the  Southern  States. 
Englishmen  may  imagine  the  effect  of 
this  when  they  reflect  how  little  they 
would  consent  to  have  anything,  however 
good,  forced  on  them  by  a  meddlesome 
propagandism  organised  and  directed  in 
France.  Even  free  trade  could  never 
have  been  forced  on  England  from  with¬ 
out. 

The  second  fatal  circumstance  was  the 
growing  importance  of  the  cotton  cul¬ 
ture,  increasing  every  year  in  a  rapid 
ratio  the  money  value  of  negro  labor. 

When  we  consider  the  conflict  of  pas¬ 
sions  springing  out  of  these  causes  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirty  years  following,  the  heat 
of  men’s  minds,  and  the  great  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  problem  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  even  if  attacked  without  prejudice 
and  with  the  best  methods,  shall  we  won¬ 
der  that  people  were  content  to  drift  along 
till  a  solution  grew  out  of  events,  but  hesi¬ 
tated  to  force  one  ?  If  we  will  only  re¬ 
member  the  attitude  of  Western  Europe 
towards  that  formidable  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion,  which  must  one  day  be  solved  by 
some  grand  degree  of  Providence,  but 
which  men  so  great  and  resolute  as  the 
first  Duke  of  Wellington  have  not  dared 
to  precipitate,  we  shall  have  a  better  no¬ 
tion  of  the  position  of  many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  Southern  States  respecting 
the  great  curse  of  slavery  before  the 
war. 

That  class  of  men  never  ceased  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  huge  evil,  which  must  for 
ever  exclude  their  country  from  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  and  they  would  willingly  have 
accepted  any  feasible  plan  for  its  re¬ 
moval  ;  but,  knowing  full  well  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  enterprise,  they  did  not  dare 
to  set  in  motion  the  tremendous  agencies 
which  could  alone  bring  it  about.  Now, 
however,  that  in  the  upheaval  of  society, 
produced  by  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of 
modem  times,  the  doomed  institution 
has  suffered  violent  extinction,  the  result 
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is  everywhere  accepted  as  a  beneficent 
consummation,  and  the  negro  is  greatly 
valued  as  a  necessary  and  permanent  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  population  of  most  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  same  causes  which 
brought  about  the  original  introduction 
of  the  race  into  those  countries,  continue 
to  make  his  labor  indispensable  there, 
and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  many 
persons,  the  black  population  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  a  steady  progression. 

The  task  of  the  improvement  of  the 
negro  in  his  new  civic  relations  has  been 
everywhere  undertaken  in  good  faith  and 
with  kindly  feeling,  for  the  real  affection 
of  the  Southern  whites  for  the  blacks 
must  not  be  overlooked  ;  and  in  all  the 
Southern  States  liberal  public  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  free  education  of 
negro  children  upon  equal  terms  with 
the  white  children,  but  in  separate 
schools.  Upon  one  point,  however, 
public  opinion  appears  irrevocably  fixed 
— the  inter-marriage  of  the  races  will 
never  be  tolerated.  The  development 
of  the  black  race  must  therefore  proceed 
within  itself.  Looking  at  the  results  of 
a  different  sentiment  in  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies  or  in  North  Africa, 
one  must  be  a  bold  reformer  to  desire 
that  this  rigid  separation  of  races  shall 
ever  cease. 

4t  *  *  *  *  * 

A  few  w'ords  must  be  added  as  to  the 
present  position  of  material  interests  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Georgia,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  have  undoubtedly  made  rapid 
strides  in  development  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  other  States  are  generally 
described  as  having  neither  lost  nor 
gained.  There  has  probably  been  in  all, 
e-\cept  the  two  or  three  most  oppressed 


by  bad  government,  a  slow  increase  of 
wealth — an  increase,  which  is  indicated 
in  the  statistics  of  production,  but  con¬ 
cealed  from  pKjpular  apprehension  by  the 
suffering  incident  to  every  period  of 
great  transition.  The  classes  which 
have  profited  are  not  the  articulate 
classes  whose  voices  are  most  often 
heard.  But  an  improvement  from  the 
bottom  upwards  has  perhaps  been  stead¬ 
ily  going  on. 

Still  the  population  of  the  South  is  a 
thoroughly  impoverished  population,  and 
this  generation  must  be  content  to  see 
all  the  great  movements  for  development 
and  culture,  which  depend  for  their 
vitality  upon  accumulated  and  fast  grow¬ 
ing  wealth,  make  but  feeble  and  lan¬ 
guishing  steps  forward. 

It  is  a  severe  ordeal  for  any  community 
to  have  the  rich  stores  of  two  centuries 
of  industry  suddenly  swept  away.  *  That 
is  what  has  happened  to  the  South  ;  and, 
in  the  modern  world,  loss  of  reserved 
wealth  seems  almost  to  imply  retrogres¬ 
sion  in  civilisation.  But  there  is  ground 
to  hope  that,  with  the  return  of  real  peace 
following  upon  the  restoration  of  good 
government  now  enjoyed  in  every  South¬ 
ern  State,  not  many  years  will  pass  be¬ 
fore  every  part  of  that  fair  land  will  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  new  and  vigorous 
life.  The  embers  of  civil  strife  are 
slowly  dying  out ;  even  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  Southern  men  is  gradually  re¬ 
kindling  a  sincere,  if  not  an  ardent,  na¬ 
tional  patriotism — the  next,  with  less 
perplexing  problems,  more  secure  pros¬ 
perity,  and  a  love  of  country  that  has 
never  known  estrangement,  will  surely 
attain  to 

“  Nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws.” 

Macmillan' s  Magazine 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE.— BIOGRAPHY,  TRAVEL,  AND  SPORT. 


Nothing  is  more  fascinating  than 
good  biography,  and  assuredly  it  is  the 
more  precious  for  its  rarity.  The  books 
we  really  love,  the  books  that  make  the 
illustrious  dead  our  friends  and  compan¬ 
ions,  and  which  may  be  carried  about 
with  one  like  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare, 
may  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 
That  is  at  first  blush  the  more  surprising, 
since  it  seems  there  should  be  no  very 


insuperable  difficulty  in  writing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  life.  Fidelity,  of  portraiture, 
sympathy,  and  tact,  with  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  use  of  ample  materials,  ought 
surely  to  be  sufficient  to  assure  success. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  evidently  is  not 
so.  Clever  and  congenial  biographers 
take  up  the  pen  to  turn  out  the  volumes 
which  are  read  or  merely  glanced 
through  and  laid  aside.  Perhaps,  when 
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we  say  “  volumes,”  we  have  gone  some 
way  towards  the  explanation.  For 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  most 
common  defects  of  biography  are  useless 
repetition  and  provoking  redundancy. 
The  more  earnestly  the  biographer 
throws  himself  into  his  task,  the  more 
indispensable  does  each  trivial  detail 
appear  to  him.  In  working  out  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  figure  of  his  subject,  he  is 
slow  to  reject  anything  as  inconsequent 
or  insignificant.  Then  he  is  in  even  a 
worse  position  than  the  editor  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  He  should  make  up 
his  mind  |to  seem  ungracious  and  un¬ 
grateful.  He  must  say  ”  No”  civilly  to 
people  who  have  been  doing  him  a  kind¬ 
ness,  when  he  declines  to  make  use  of 
the  valued  matter  they  have  placed  at 
his  disi>osal  as  the  greatest  of  favors. 
He  has  been  indefatigably  collecting  a 
mass  of  voluminous  correspondence 
from  a  great  variety  of  quarters  ;  yet 
many  of  the  letters,  when  they  come  to 
be  read, 'are  either  unimportant  or  really 
reproductions  of  each  other.  He  gets 
into  the  way  of  going  about  his  labors 
like  the  watchmaker,  who  works  with  a 
p>owerful  magnifying-glass  in  his  eye. 
In  the  assiduous  attention  he  bestows 
on  each  step  in  the  career,  he  is  apt  to 
lose  all  sense  of  proportion  ;  while  in 
the  unconscious  exercise  of  their  natural 
critical  powers,  his  readers  become  un¬ 
pleasantly  alive  to  the  results. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  our  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  average  quality  of  biog¬ 
raphy  do  not  extend  to  the  quantity  of 
these  publications.  There  is  no  lack  of 
the  “  Lives,”  bad,  fair,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  of  big  and  little  men.  Not  a  few 
of  these  we  may  owe  to  self.sh  motives  ; 
but  for  the  most  of  them  we  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  indebted  to  love,  gratitude, 
or  friendship.  Now  and  then  the  office 
of  elegist  or  literary  executor  may  well 
excite  an  eager  rivalry  among  those  who 
can  put  forward  any  reasonable  pre¬ 
tensions  to  it.  There  are  splendid  ex¬ 
amples  of  reputations  made  vicariously 
by  laying  hold  of  the  mantle  of  some 
illustrious  man.  Boswell’s  ‘  Johnson  ’ 
is  an  instance  which  must  of  course  oc¬ 
cur  to  everybody.  His  is  a  book  that 
stands  alone  and  unapproached.  We 
subscribe  to  what  Macaulay  wrote  in  his 
essay,  that  “  Eclipse  is  first,  and  the 
rest  nowhere  although  we  can  by  no 


means  agree  with  the  brilliant  essayist 
in  his  contemptuously  depreciatory  es¬ 
timate  of  the  biographer.  That  Bos¬ 
well’s  fortunate  weaknesses  went  far  to 
ensure  him  his  astonishing  triumph  is  not 
to  be  denied  for  a  moment.  It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  one  finds  in  an  educated 
man  of  the  world,  who  was  indisputa¬ 
bly  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
so  ludicrous  a  mixture  of  shrewdness 
and  simplicity  ;  such  a  tidive  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  mortifying  rebuffs,  and  so  com¬ 
placent  a  superiority  to  humiliating  self¬ 
exposure.  It  is  rarer  still  to  find  an  ap¬ 
preciative  enthusiast,  who,  rather  than 
not  show  the  powers  of  his  idol  at  their 
best,  will  set  himself  up  to  be  shot  at 
with  poisoned  arrows.  But  those  who, 
going  on  the  estimate  of  Macaulay, 
should  try  to  rival  the  achievement  of 
Boswell  by  simply  putting  self-respect 
and  self-esteem  in  their  pocket,  and  let¬ 
ting  one  form  of  vanity  swallow  all  the 
rest,  may  find  themselves  far  astray  in 
their  expectations.  Boswell  can  have 
been  by  no  means  the  nonentity  it  has 
pleased  Macaulay  to  represent  him. 
Far  better  judges  have  differed  entirely 
from  the  brilliant  Whig  partisan  when 
he  declares  that  no  one  of  Boswell’s  per¬ 
sonal  remarks  would  bear  repetition  for 
its  own  sake.  Independently  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  various  information  they  show, 
many  of  them  strike  us  as  extremely  in¬ 
cisive — for  in  thought  as  well  as  in  style 
he  had  borrowed  much  from  his  model. 
Not  unfrequently  the  remarks  are  epi¬ 
grammatic,  and  almost  invariably  they 
are  ingeniously  suggestive.  If  Boswell 
was  no  great  lawyer,  he  had  a  genius  for 
one  important  branch  of  the  profession. 
He  was  a  master  of  insidious  examina¬ 
tion  and  cross-examination.  He  made 
it  his  business  and  study  to  ”  draw”  the 
sparkling  and  bitter  conversationalist, 
till  he  had  acquired  an  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion  of  how  to  set  about  it,  ready  as  he 
was  ;to  risk  the  hug  of  the  bear.  The 
direct  evidences  of  his  talents  must  be 
matter  of  opinion,  and  each  reader  can 
form  an  independent  judgment  on  them. 
But  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  indirect 
testimony  to  his  merits  in  the  illustrious 
company  he  habitually  kept.  It  is  un¬ 
fair,  and  opposed  to  all  probability,  to 
suppose  that  the  most  refined  intellect¬ 
ual  society  of  the  day  merely  tolerated 
the  shadow  of  Johnson  as  their  butt. 
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Men  like  Burke  and  Reynolds,  who, 
as  Johnson  would  have  said,  had  no 
great  “  gust”  for  humor,  do  not  drag  a 
“  sot  and  idiot”  about  with  them  to 
quiet  little  dinners,  with  the  simple 
notion  of  amusing  themselves  by  his 
follies.  We  never  hear  that  Foote 
formed  one  at  their  parties,  though  he 
was  courted  by  such  spirituel  rouh  as 
the  Delavals.  But  the  most  conclusive 
testimony  to  Boswell’s  powers  is  the 
pleasure  Johnson  took  in  his  company. 
Johnson  no  doubt  loved  flattery  ;  but 
he  was  ruffled  by  praise  indiscreetly  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  tolerate  the  intimacy  of  a  bore. 
He  was  certainly  no  hypocrite  ;  and, 
setting  aside  innumerable  passages  in  his 
letters,  he  gave  the  most  unmistakable 
proof  of  his  consideration  for  Boswell, 
when  he  chose  him  for  his  companion 
in  the  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  encour¬ 
aged  him  in  the  intention  of  writing  his 
life.  If  Boswell’s  ‘  Johnson  ’  be  the 
life  of  lives,  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
ordinary  literary  skill,  disguised  under 
great  apparent  simplicity,  must  have 
gone  to  the  composition,  wuth  much  of 
the  talent  for  biography  that  can  only  be 
a  natural  gift.  But  when  all  has  been 
said  in  the  author’s  favor  that  can  be 
said,  aspirants  should  remember  that  he 
has  been  living  in  literature  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  fortunate  accident  and  a  still 
more  happy  conjunction.  He  suited 
Johnson,  dissimilar  as  they  were,  and 
the  mind  and  qualities  of  the  one  man 
became  the  compliments  of  those  of  the 
other.  While  if  Johnson  had  followed 
up  the  famous  snub  at  Cave’s  ;  if  he 
had  not  taken  a  capricious  fancy  to  the 
raw'  importation  from  the  country  he 
professed  to  detest,  the  Scotch  advocate 
might  have  travelled  to  Corsica,  strut¬ 
ted  at  the  carnival  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  dined  and  drunk  port  with  the  wits, 
but  he  would  never  have  emerged  from 
obscurity  in  the  remarkable  book  which 
claims  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  any 
article  on  biography. 

But  if  vanity  and  ambition  have  in¬ 
spired  many  indifferent  biographies,  the 
partiality  of  love  or  friendship  has  to 
answer  for  many  more.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  emotional  mourners 
w’ho  will  obtrude  the  heartfelt  expres¬ 
sions  of  their  grief  and  affection  into 
the  brief  obituary  notice  in  the  news- 
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paper,  which  is  paid  at  so  many  shillings 
the  line.  So  there  are  sorrowing  wid¬ 
ows  and  admiring  intimates  who  seem 
to  consider  an  elaborate  memoir  of  the 
departed  as  much  de  rigueur  as  the 
tombstone  that  is  to  commemorate  his 
gifts  and  his  virtues.  Very  possibly  he 
may  have  done  something  considerable 
for  himself.  Probably  he  was  a  most 
respectable  member  of  society,  and 
benefited  his  fellow-creatures  in  some 
shape  or  other.  He  has  died  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  years  and  regard  ;  or  a  promis¬ 
ing  career  has  been  prematurely  cut 
short  before  it  had  well  begun,  or  just 
as  it  seemed  approaching  fruition.  In 
the  latter  case  especially,  the  biographi¬ 
cal  tribute  becomes  a  sacred  duty.  The 
literary  legatee  feels  himself  bound  to 
turn  architect,  completing  and  embel¬ 
lishing  in  the  realms  of  fancy  the  edifice 
that  in  actual  fact  had  barely  risen 
above  the  foundations.  He  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  duties  that  are  pressed  upon 
him  with  reluctance,  real  or  feigned  ; 
though  in  his  innermost  heart  he  has 
hardly  a  doubt  that  he  will  discharge 
them  something  more  than  satisfactorily. 
Writing  a  life  seems  so  exceedingly 
easy  ;  indeed,  undertaking  it  involves  a 
certain  self-sacrifice,  seeing  that  it 
scarcely  gives  sufficient  scope  for  the 
play  of  original  genius.  If  regard  or 
ambition  did  not  sweeten  the  labor,  and 
if  the  biographer  did  not  show  himself 
so  confident  in  that  genius  of  his,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  feel  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy  for  him.  For  working  out  the 
most  brilliant  memoir  must  involve  an 
inordinate  amount  of  wearisome  drudg¬ 
ery,  while  it  lays  the  writer  under  an  in¬ 
finity  of  trifling  obligations  to  people* 
who  are  ready  enough  to  remind  him  of 
them.  Even  if  you  employ  a  staff  of 
secretaries  and  amanuenses,  your  own 
gifts  of  selection  must  be  sorely  taxed. 
If  the  object  of  your  hero-worship  was  a 
busy  man,  the  chances  are  that  he 
wrote  a  villanous  hand.  As  he  should 
have  had  time  to  make  a  certain  repu¬ 
tation,  the  odds  are  that  he  died  in  ripe 
maturity.  So  you  have  masses  of  crab¬ 
bed  manuscript  consigned  to  you,  in 
boxes  and  packets,  and  by  single  com¬ 
munications  ;  and  the  earlier  of  these 
letters  have  been  penned  on  old-fash¬ 
ioned  paper,  in  ink  that  has  been  fading 
with  time  and  damp.  These  date,  more- 
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over,  from  the  days  of  prohibitory 
postage,  and  are  written  in  the  most 
minute  of  hands,  and  crossed  and  re¬ 
crossed  to  the  edge  of  the  seal.  If  the 
talent  of  the  departed  lay  in  sentimental 
verse,  or  if  he  were  a  reforming  or  philo¬ 
sophical  genius  in  embr)'o,  of  course 
they  are  magniloquently  diffuse  ;  and 
though  you  hardly  dare  reprint  his  rhap¬ 
sodies  in  replica,  you  are  loath  to  waste 
any  of  the  flowers  of  his  eloquence. 
Most  of  us  have  been  committed  to  some 
unpleasant  piece  of  business  where  we 
have  had  to  rake  among  the  melancholy 
ashes  of  the  past,  undoing  the  moth- 
eaten  tape  that  ties  up  the  mildewed 
packets.  Imagine  having  to  pursue  such 
a  task  indefinitely,  with  no  particular 
pKjint  to  aim  at,  but  vaguely  searching 
for  appropriate  matter.  As  it  seems  to 
us,  only  the  most  plodding  and  patient- 
minded  of  men  would  be  content  to  per¬ 
severe  w'ith  unabated  application  ;  and 
it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  acute  and 
imperturbable  patience  is  united  to  real 
literary  ability.  Should  you  happen 
to  be  blessed  with  a  retentive  memory, 
perhaps  it  may  prove  wisest  in  the  end 
to  trust  to  it  in  great  measure  ;  though 
in  that  case,  undoubtedly,  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  you  do  very  partial  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  subject.  Otherwise,  with  a 
view  to  comprehensive  reference,  you 
must  make  a  careful  pricis  of  your  re¬ 
searches  as  you  go  along,  and  that  in¬ 
fers  some  deficiency  in  those  faculties  of 
memory  and  concentration  which  are 
essential  to  really  superior  work.  Or 
else  you  must  decide  to  print  wholesale, 
making  very  perfunctory  attempts  at  se¬ 
lection.  The  relatives  who  see  your 
manuscript  or  revise  your  book  in  the 
proof,  are  sure  to  look  leniently  on  that 
latter  fault.  Nothing,  they  think,  is  too 
insignificant  to  be  recorded  of  a  man  so 
essentially  superior  and  remarkable. 
And  the  result  is  a  mass  of  ill-arranged 
matter,  where  the  currants  and  spice 
bear  no  proportion  to  ingredients  that 
are  unpalatable  and  unpleasantly  indi¬ 
gestible. 

Turning  to  Mrs.  Glass’s  cookery-book 
for  another  metaphor,  you  must  catch 
your  hare  before  you  cook  him.  The 
first  condition  of  a  good  book  is  a  suit¬ 
able  subject.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that,  because  a  man  has  made  his  way 
io  prominent  places — because  he  has 


played  a  conspicuous  part  in  public 
affairs — because  he  has  been  a  shining 
light  in  the  churches,  and  the  most  soul¬ 
stirring  of  pulpit  orators — because  he 
has  held  high  commands  in  wars  that 
have  remodelled  the  map  of  the  world 
— that  his  life  must  necessarily  be  worth 
the  writing.  A  man  may  have  high  tal¬ 
ents  of  a  certain  order,  though  he  is  no 
more  than  a  fair  representative  of  a 
class,  and  has  never  gone  far  beyond  the 
commonplace.  The  test  of  a  success¬ 
ful  biography  is  the  pleasure  one  takes 
in  reading  it ;  and  to  give  it  |>oint  and 
piquancy,  the  eminent  subject  must  have 
shown  some  originality  of  genius  or 
character.  No  doubt,  a  distinguished 
statesman  or  general  must  have  been 
concerned  in  much  that  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  But  there  the  personal  may 
be  merged  in  the  abstract,  as  biography 
drifts  into  history,  which  is  a  different 
department  altogether  :  and  not  a  few 
of  those  biographies  which  have  become 
standard  authorities,  are  in  reality  his¬ 
tory  in  a  flimsy  disguise.  We  miss 
those  little  personal  traits  which  reflect 
the  distinctive  lights  of  a  marked  indi¬ 
viduality  ;  and  although  the  biographer 
turned  historian  may  possibly  have 
overlooked  these,  the  presumption  is 
that  they  had  scarcely  an  existence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  life  of  some  very 
obscure  individual  may  supply  admira¬ 
ble  matter  for  the  reality  of  romance. 
Thus,  in  singling  out  those  self-reliant 
individuals  who  have  raised  themselves 
to  distinction  by  self-help.  Dr.  Smiles 
has  hit  on  a  most  happy  vein.  Who  can 
fail  to  follow  with  the  closest  interest 
the  achievements  of  those  adventurous 
engineering  knight-errants,  who  van¬ 
quished  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  their 
brains  the  material  obstacles  which  had 
been  baffling  our  progress  ?  Nor  is  it 
merely  in  the  story  of  their  most  cele¬ 
brated  feats  that  the  Stephensons  or 
Arkwrights  or  Brunels  impress  us. 
Their  whole  experiences  from  their  par¬ 
ish  school-days,  were  a  battle  that  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  faith.  In  the  face  of 
discouragements  and  difficulties,  they 
are  carried  along  by  the  natural  bent 
that  is  absolutely  irresistible  ;  and  often, 
fortunately  for  society,  beyond  either 
reason  or  control.  Edward,  the  Banff¬ 
shire  naturalist — Dick,  the  Caithness- 
shite  geologist,  could  hardly  have  im- 
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agined  in  their  wildest  dreams  that  Mr.  nephew  would  have  been  altogether  in- 
Mudie  would  have  been  circulatng  their  complete  without  a  reference  to  these  ; 
memoirs  by  thousands.  Yet  for  once  and  we  merely  take  the  book  as  an  illus- 
the  readers  of  the  fashionable  world  tration  of  disproportion  because  it  is  in 
have  been  just  as  well  as  generous  in  many  respects  admirable,  and  was  uni¬ 
appreciation  ;  for  the  lives  of  the  hum-  versally  read.  Yet,  though  Mr.  Treve- 
ble  shoemaker  and  baker  are  pregnant  lyan,  in  the  opinion  of  some  people, 
with  lessons  and  their  practical  illus-  may  not  have  been  unduly  prolix,  for 
trations.  ourselves  we  might  possibly  have  stop- 

We  assume  that  the  biographer  has  ped  short  on  the  threshold  of  his  vol- 
some  power  of  the  pen,  though  the  rule  umes,  had  we  not  been  assured  of  the 
that  we  take  for  granted  has  many  ex-  interest  that  must  await  us  farther  on. 
ceptions.  But  undoubtedly  the  first  of  Then  tact  is  essential  in  collecting  as 
his  qualifications  should  be  tact,  for  well  as  in  selecting.  If  the  importance 
without  that  all  the  rest  must  be  com-  of  your  undertaking  be  sufficient  to  jus- 
paratively  worthless.  He  should  show  tify  it,  p)ossibly  the  most  comfortable 
his  tact,  in  the  first  place,  in  deciding  way  of  collecting  is  by  public  advertise- 
whether  the  life  be  worth  writing  or  not.  ment.  You  intimate  a  desire  that  any 
He  must  next  exhibit  it  in  the  method  correspondents  of  the  deceased  may  for- 
of  his  scheme,  and  in  his  notions  of  ward  communications  or  letters — to  be 
literary  perspective  and  proportion,  returned — to  the  care  of  the  publishers. 
Many  a  life  that  has  proved  intolerably  In  the  case  of  those  who  respond,  you 
dull,  might  well  have  repaid  perusal  had  are  only  laid  under  a  general  obliga- 
it  taken  the  shape  of  slightly-linked  tion,  and  need  make  as  little  use  as  you 
fragments  ;  each  fragment  embracing  please  of  the  communication  intrusted 
some  episode  of  the  career.  First  im-  to  your  care.  The  objection  to  this 
pressions  in  making  acquaintance  with  plan  appears  to  be,  that  it  can  but  par- 
a  man  go  for  a  great  deal.  Many  a  life  tially  answer  the  purfwse.  Busy  men 
has  been  hastily  thrown  aside  because  may  neither  see  nor  heed  the  advertise- 
we  were  bored  by  the  hero  in  his  school  ment.  And  then  there  is  the  numerous 
and  college  days.  It  may  be  true  that  class  of  dilettante  littirateurs,  who  will 
the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man  ;  yet  only  do  a  favor  of  the  kind  on  urgent 
we  do  not  care  to  be  i>ersonally  intro-  personal  entreaty  ;  and  pmssibly,  like 
duced  to  the  parent  of  each  new  ac-  the  modest  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  in 
quaintance  who  promises  to  interest  us.  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  publicly 
When  the  man  has  developed  into  an  acknowledged  in  some  shape.  When 
illustrious  character,  the  child  has  often  your  store  is  amassed,  as  we  have  re- 
been  an  insufferable  prig,  who  must  have  marked  already,  your  literary  discretion 
made  itself  a  nuisance  to  the  friends  is  merely  beginning  to  be  tried.  You 
of  the  family.  We  may  pity  those  un-  have  to  face  the  invidious  task  of  re- 
fortunates  who  could  scarcely  help  jection,  unless  you  mean  consciously  to 
themselves  ;  but  it  is  hard  upon  us  half  mar  your  work  and  do  injustice  to 
a  century  later  to  have  more  than  some  the  reputation  you  are  responsible  for. 
faint  indication  of  the  little  student’s  You  find  that  your  correspondent,  the 
precocious  tastes.  Macaulay  sneers  at  fussy  dilettante,  has  been  cackling  over 
VVarren  Hastings’  habit  of  appearing  illusory  treasures.  You  can  make  noth- 
morning  after  morning  at  the  breakfast-  ing  of  the  packet  of  brief  dinner  invita- 
table  at  Daylesford  with  the  sonnet  that  tions  ;  or  the  note  paying  a  civil  compli- 
was  served  with  the  eggs  and  rolls,  ment  to  the  poem  in  manuscript  that 
But  on  the  whole,  we  should  rather  was  promptly  sent  back.  You  give 
have  put  up  with  the  sonnets  of  the  offence  in  other  quarters  with  better  rea- 
ex-Govemor-General  of  Hindostan  than  son.  You  cannot  reproduce  indefinitely 
with  the  sermons,  essays,  and  political  very  similar  ideas  ;  and  there  are  pas- 
disquisitions  in  which  the  juvenile  sages  and  personalities  in  really  sug- 
Macaulay  showed  such  appalling  fertil-  gestive  letters  which  you  are  bound  in 
ity  in  the  heavy  dissenting  atmosphere  common  prudence  to  suppress.  All 
of  his  Clapham  forcing-house.  We  ad-  that,  however,  is  matter  of  personal  feel- 
mit  that  the  interesting  life  by  his  ing  and  sacrifice.  You  must  make  up 
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your  mind  to  make  a  certain  number  of 
enemies,  and  to  brazen  out  a  good  deal 
of  obloquy  and  abuse.  After  all,  your 
rejected  correspondents  cannot  cherish 
their  malice  for  ever  ;  nor  are  you  likely 
to  trouble  them  soon  again  for  another 
magnum  opus.  But  when  your  materials 
have  been  sifted,  and  when  what  is 
worthless  has  been  refused,  you  enter  on 
the  more  delicate  and  critical  stage  of 
dealing  with  them  as  between  yourself 
and  your  public.  You  must  keep  the 
fear  of  being  wearisome  perpetually  be¬ 
fore  your  eyes,  and  resign  yourself  to  re¬ 
trenching  mercilessly  on  what  at  first 
sight  seemed  worthy  of  preservation. 
No  matter  how  full  of  interest  a  life  may 
have  been,  the  'public  will  not  tolerate 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  it ; 
and  it  should  be  your  study  to  bring  out 
in  striking  relief  those  features  which 
gave  your  subject  his  special  claims  to 
notoriety.  It  may  have  been  lucky  per¬ 
haps  for  Boswell,  though  of  course  he 
deplored  it,  that  he  should  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  his  hero  so  late  in 
life.  Otherwise,  though  it  is  difficult 
indeed  to  believe,  those  delightful  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  might  have  been  multiplied 
disagreebly. 

Judicious  glimpses  at  the  domestic  in¬ 
terior  are  indispensable  ;  but  unless,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has 
been  throwing  lustre  on  her  times,  with¬ 
out  having  recognised  any  “  special  mis¬ 
sion”  that  way,  it  seems  to  us  that  those 
glimpses  should  be  indulged  in  with  ex¬ 
treme  discretion.  Much  of  course  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  man.  We  should  never 
have  loved  either  Scott  or  Southey  half 
so  much,  had  w'e  not  seen  them  sitting 
among  their  books  or  breaking  loose 
upon  their  afternoon  rambles,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  children  they  encour¬ 
aged  to  be  their  playmates.  The  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  the  run  of  the  inner  book- 
room  at  Abbotsford,  and  kept  p>osses- 
sion  of  the  little  tenement  at  Keswick, 
became  a  part  of  the  professional  life 
of  their  parents.  But  that  kind  of  do¬ 
mestic  revelation  may  be  very  easily 
overdone  ;  as  when  a  widow  or  daugh¬ 
ter  writes  the  life  of  the  husband  or 
father  whose  loss  has  left  a  grievous 
chasm  in  her  existence.  Then  we  have 
her  —  and  very  naturally,  should  she 
once  have  decided  to  make  the  public 
her  confidants — always  twining  herself 


round  the  memory  of  the  lost  one,  and 
recalling  the  thousand  unsuggestive 
trifles  which  have  a  living  and  touching 
interest  for  herself  ;  while  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  friend,  though  with  less  excuse,  is 
apt  to  fall  into  a  similar  error. 

That  leads  one  naturally  to  the  car¬ 
dinal  virtue  of  self-suppression,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  another  form  of  tact. 
If  you  are  bent  on  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone — if  you  hope  to  immor¬ 
talise  yourself  in  commemorating  your 
friend — there  is  no  more  to  be  said  save 
that  doubtless  you  will  go  far  towards 
defeating  your  own  purpose  ;  for  a  book 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  poor  when  half  the 
contents  are  either  indifferent  to  the 
reader  or  objectionable.  But  a  man’s 
unconscious  vanity  may  innocently 
enough  cast  a  heavy  shadow  over  his 
hero  ;  or  the  writer  may  honestly  multi¬ 
ply  useful  details,  which  as  matter  of 
self-regard  he  had  better  have  restricted. 
If  he  be  a  Boswell  or  choose  to  play  the 
Boswell,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  that ; 
but  Boswells,  as  we  have  obserA'ed,  are 
almost  as  rare  as  phoenixes.  More  often 
we  have  something  in  the  style  of  Fos¬ 
ter’s  ‘  Life  of  Dickens,’  though  the  au¬ 
thor  will  almost  necessarily  have  been 
less  fortunate  in  a  subject.  Mr.  Foster, 
in  writing  a  most  entertaining  narrative, 
said  nothing,  of  course,  that  was  not 
strictly  true,  nor  perhaps  did  he  exag¬ 
gerate  either  his  intimacy  or  the  influence 
he  exercised  on  his  friend.  But  though 
the  delicate  flatteries  he  published,  and 
the  details  he  gave,  may  have  added  life 
and  color  to  the  story  he  was  writing, 
they  threw  Dickens  himself  into  the 
background  ;  and  at  all  events,  so  far 
as  its  author  w’as  concerned,  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  book  was  decidedly  unpleas- 
ing. 

There  is  one  kind  of  memoir  in 
which  the  writer  must  come  to  the 
front,  and  that  is  autobiography.  If  un¬ 
dertaken  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  candor 
and  simplicity,  nothing  may  be  made 
more  instructive  and  entertaining.  Nor 
does  it  follow  by  any  means  that  the 
autobiographer  need  be  one  of  those  men 
whose  name  has  been  much  in  the 
mouth  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  our  auto¬ 
biographies  are  those  that  have  chiefly  a 
domestic  or  personal  interest.  They 
should  be  the  ^honest  confessions  of  a 
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nature  that  has  the  power  of  self-analy¬ 
sis  ;  and  nobody  but  the  individual 
himself  can  make  the  disclosures  which 
give  such  a  history  completeness.  No 
incident  can  then  be  too  insignificant, 
provided  it  have  some  distinct  bearing 
on  the  end  in  view.  The  author  must 
necessarily  have  a  retentive  memory,  and 
he  should  have  a  natural  instinct  of 
self-observation.  For  in  telling  his 
plain  unvarnished  tale,  he  reveals  him¬ 
self  more  or  less  consciously  ;  and  if  he 
have  the  knack  of  picturesque  narra¬ 
tive,  it  is  so  much  the  better  ;  while  liter¬ 
ary  experience  may  be  a  positive  snare. 
It  may  tempt  him  into  the  laying  him¬ 
self  out  for  effect,  which  will  almost  in¬ 
evitably  defeat  its  purpose — into  giving 
an  air  of  artifice  and  sentiment  to  the 
confessions  that  should  be  unmistak¬ 
ably  genuine.  Some  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  autobiographies  we  are  ac- 
([uainted  with,  have  been  written  by 
women.  Women,  and  especially  French 
women,  *  are  more  emotional  and  im¬ 
pressionable  than  the  rougher  sex. 
When  they  are  warmed  to  their  work, 
they  have  less  hesitation  in  unbosoming 
themselves  unreservedly  in  the  public 
confessional :  nor  are  they  embarrassed 
by  false  shame  or  overstrained  sensitive¬ 
ness,  when  they  are  impelled  to  lay  bare 
their  innermost  feelings.  But  if  a  pub¬ 
lic  man  becomes  .  his  own  historiogra¬ 
pher,  it  is  an  incessant  effort  to  be  either 
straightforw'ard  or  dispassionate.  He 
places  himself  involuntarily  on  his  de¬ 
fence,  and  is  vindicating  his  reputation 
with  his  contemporaries  and  posterity. 
Naturally  he  cannot  be  over  scrupulous 
in  putting  his  conduct  in  the  most  favor¬ 
able  light :  he  launches  cross  indict¬ 
ments  against  the  opponents  who  have 
impeached  it  ;  and  even  if  in  his  own 
judgment  he  be  punctiliously  conscien¬ 
tious,  his  conscience  may  have  been 
warped  by  the  habit  of  self-deception. 

What  comes  very  near  to  actual  auto¬ 
biography,  and  may  be  even  more  strik¬ 
ingly  indicative  of  character,  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  copious  correspondence, 
either  by  itself  or  slightly  connected  by 
a  commentary.  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  the 
Wellington  despatches  are  models  of 
terse  narrative  and  pointed  English. 
I'he  writer,  though  he  only  alludes  to 
himself  incidentally,  necessarily  fills  a 


great  space  in  them,  since  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  the  war  history  he  describes  so  lucid¬ 
ly.  Yet  with  hardly  a  single  directly 
personal  touch,  how  forcibly  and  graph¬ 
ically  we  have  the  hero  presented  to  us  ! 
Or  take  a  genius  of  a  very  different  or¬ 
der,  who  wrote  with  a  different  purpose, 
and  in  Very  different  style.  We  have 
lately  had  a  voluminous  collection  of  the 
letters  of  Honors  de  Balzac.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  addressed  to 
two  ladies — to  the  sister  whom  he  had 
always  made  his  confidante,  and  to  the 
Russian  baroness  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  We  do  not  know  if  he  had  any 
idea  that  they  might  ultimately  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Nor  if  he  had,  do  we  imagine 
that  it  would  have  made  any  great  differ¬ 
ence  ;  for  a  Frenchman  whose  soul  is 
steeped  in  romance  is  likely  to  be  tran- 
scendently  feminine  in  his  emotional 
candor.  At  all  events,  that  lifelong  se¬ 
ries  of  letters  makes  up  the  most  vividly 
descriptive  of  autobiographies.  We  know 
the  novel-writer,  with  his  bursts  of  sus¬ 
tained  industry,  when  the  fancy  was 
working  at  high-pressure  pace  ;  with  his 
trials,  his  triumphs,  his  eccentricities, 
and  his  extravagances,  as  if  we  had  lived 
in  his  intimacy  all  his  days.  It  is  not 
only  that  we  hear  the  duns  knocking  at 
his  door,  and  see  them  assembled  to  lay 
siege  to  his  ante-room,  while  he  was 
feverishly  toiling  against  time,  filliping 
himself  by  perpetual  doses  of  coffee  in 
the  sumptuous  apartments  they  had  fur¬ 
nished  on -credit.  But  he  reveals  all  the 
caprices  of  his  changing  moods  ;  he 
shows  himself  in  his  alternations  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  depression  ;  he  has  no  con¬ 
ception  of  drawing  a  veil  over  the  fail¬ 
ings  and  sensibility  he  is  inclined  to  take 
pride  in  ;  he  returns  time  after  time  to 
his  literary  feuds  and  resentments,  as  he 
is  inexhaustible  in  his  abuse  of  the  petti¬ 
fogging  lawyers  who  strewed  thorns 
among  the  rose-leaves  on  which  he 
would  have  loved  to  repose.  He  cannot 
be  said  to  exhibit  himself  to  advantage, 
and  yet  somehow  we  like  him.  Not  cer¬ 
tainly  on  account  of  his  genius,  for  that 
was  decidedly  of  the  cynical  cast  that 
repels  affection  though  it  compels  admi¬ 
ration.  We  believe  we  take  to  him 
chiefly  because  he  is  so  entirely  without 
reserve  for  us.  In  ordinary  biographies 
you  feel  that  much  may  be  kept  back, 
and  suspicion  suggests  or  exaggerates  the 
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concealments  ;  while,  if  a  man  be  en¬ 
tirely  outspoken,  and  seems  to  take  your 
sympathy  with  him  as  a  matter  of  course, 
we  give  him  more  than  due  credit  for  his 
amiable  qualities.  Unhappily,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  we  have  such  elaborate  self-por¬ 
traiture  nowadays,  seeing  that  painstak¬ 
ing  letter-writing  is  become  a  fashion  of 
the  past,  and  it  is  only  one  of  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  French  romance-writers  like 
Balzac,  Sand,  or  Dumas,  who  can  spare 
time  and  thought  for  it  from  their  multi¬ 
farious  avocations. 

We  are  dispKJsed  to  wonder  at  the 
courage  or  rashness  of  those  who  write 
the  biographies  of  living  men.  The 
work  can  be  but  an  unsatisfactory  instal¬ 
ment  at  the  best  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  its  delicacy  or  difficulty.  It 
must  tend  to  be  either  a  libel  or  unmiti¬ 
gated  eulogy,  though  much  more  often  it 
is  the  latter.  When  an  enemy  under¬ 
takes  it — and  we  have  seen  an  instance 
of  that  lately  in  memoirs  of  the  Premier 
— he  must  judge  his  subject  solely  by 
public  appearances.  He  can  have  no 
access  to  those  materials  for  the  vie 
intime  which  can  alone  give  truthful  color 
to  the  portrait.  Besides,  he  holds  a 
brief  for  the  prosecution  ;  he  has  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  prejudices  which  warp  his 
judgment,  and  he  lays  himself  out  to  in¬ 
vent  misconstruction  of  motives,  if  not 
for  actual  misrepresentations.  While 
the  partial  friend  or  enthusiastic  devotee 
can  scarcely  steer  clear  of  indiscriminate 
puffing.  Whatever  he  may  do  for  the 
reputation  of  his  subject,  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  injure  his  own.  As  his  readers 
are  disposed  to  set  him  down  as  either  a 
dupe  or  a  shameless  panegyrist,  he  pays 
the  penalty  of  having  thrust  himself  into 
a  false  position.  If  he  has  really  much 
that  is  new  and  original  to  tell,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  he  has  had  direct  encour¬ 
agement  to  undertake  the  task.  Few 
men  are  cast  in  such  a  mould,  or  occupy 
a  position  so  unmistakably  independent, 
that  they  can  dare  in  such  embarrassing 
circumstances  to  show  the  serene  impar¬ 
tiality  of  the  judge.  If  they  have  gone 
for  their  information  to  the  fountain¬ 
head,  they  have,  in  fact,  committed 
themselves  to  a  tacit  arrangement  by 
which  they  undertake  to  be  nothing  but 
laudatory.  Should  they  insinuate  blame, 
it  is  in  such  softened  terms  that  they  al¬ 
most  turn  condemnation  into  compli¬ 


ments.  And  even  when  the  writer  can 
honestly  be  lavish  of  his  praise,  he  must 
feel  that  his  praises  sound  unbecoming. 
In  short,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  work 
that  can  scarcely  be  undertaken  by  any 
man  of  sensitive  feeling. 

Yet  in  more  ways  than  one  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  good  biography  is  a  most 
praiseworthy  ambition,  for  no  one  is  a 
greater  benefactor  alike  to  literature  and 
posterity  than  the  man  who  has  achieved 
it.  In  spite  of  his  amiable  superstition 
and  his  tedious  digressions,  Plutarch  is 
still  a  standard  classic.  Nor  is  there 
anything  on  which  the  popularity  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modem  historians  like  Tacitus 
or  Clarendon,  is  more  solidly  established 
than  their  striking  contemporary  por¬ 
traits.  The  sketch  of  Catiline  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  impressive  part  of  Sal¬ 
lust’s  history  of  the  famous  conspiracy. 
What  would  we  give  now  for  the  most 
meagre  memoir  of  Shakespeare,  were  it 
only  authoritative  ?  and  had  he  found 
his  Boswell  or  Lockhart,  we  might  have 
had  a  book  that  would  have  gone  down 
to  posterity  with  his  poems.  So  much 
is  that  the  case,  that  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
vorite  modem  forms  of  biography  con¬ 
sists  in  ransacking  the  authorities  of  the 
remote  past,  and  piercing  together  such 
disjointed  materials  as  they  can  supply. 
That  must  be  more  or  less  like  recon¬ 
structing  the  mastodon  from  the  traces 
he  has  left  on  the  primeval  rocks. 
Learned  Germans,  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  French  Academy,  deeply- 
read  professors  in  the  English  universi¬ 
ties,  have  betaken  themselves  to  rewrit¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  have  done  most  credit¬ 
able  work,  we  confess  ;  and  yet,  however 
acutely  logical  the  treatment  may  be,  we 
have  the  impression  that  we  are  being 
beguiled  into  historical  romance  where 
the  actual  has  been  ingeniously  merged 
in  the  ideal.  In  lives  that  came  nearer 
to  our  own  times,  that  impression  natu¬ 
rally  diminishes ;  and  we  grant  that 
there  is  more  satisfactory  reason  for  writ¬ 
ing  them.  The  discoveries  of  gossipy 
State-pa|)ers  all  the  world  over — notably 
those  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  and 
the  official  correspondence  of  accom¬ 
plished  Venetian  emissaries  —  have 
thrown  floods  of  unexpected  light  on 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  personages 
of  the  middle  ages.  There  is  an  odd 
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fashion  too  in  those  subjects,  and  cer¬ 
tain  picturesque  people  and  periods  seem 
to  have  an  irresistible  fascination  for  lit¬ 
erary  men.  Paradoxical  conclusions, 
that  are  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  ingenuity,  have  of  course  their 
charm  ;  and  we  can  understand  the  taste 
that  finds  delight  in  whitewashing  the 
most  doubtful  or  disreputable  figures  in 
history.  But  the  fact  of  some  impress¬ 
ive  character  having  already  been  re¬ 
peatedly  appropriated,  appears  to  be  a 
challenge  to  other  artists  to  take  him  in 
hand  ;  and  thus,  for  example,  we  see  a 
religious  reformer  like  Savonarola,  or 
such  a  subtle  thinker  as  his  contempo¬ 
rary  Machiavelli,  receiving,  noteworthy 
as  they  undoubtedly  were,  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  attention. 

Next  to  Boswell’s  Johnson,  to  our 
mind  the  most  enjoyable  life  in  the 
language,  is  Lockhart’s  Scott.  And  a 
model  biography  it  is  for  the  practical 
purpose  of  example,  since  no  one  who 
can  avail  himself  of  somewhat  similar  ad¬ 
vantages  need  despair  of  producing  a 
creditable  imitation.  As  we  have  re¬ 
marked  already,  the  secret  of  Boswell’s 
success  in  some  degree  defies  and  eludes 
detection  ;  while  some  of  the  conditions 
to  which  it  is  most  obviously  due  are 
such  as  few  men  would  care  to  accept. 
They  would  object  to  discarding  delicacy 
and  reserve,  and  to  pursuing  their  pur¬ 
pose  with  a  sublime  indifference  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  made  themselves 
the  laughing-stock  of  their  readers.  But 
Lockhart  produced  his  fascinating  work 
simply  by  writing  a  straightforward  nar¬ 
rative.  He  was  entirely  outspoken  as  to 
the  private  life  of  his  illustrious  subject, 
except  in  so  far  as  disclosures  of  family 
secrets  were  necessarily  limited  by  good 
taste  and  good  feeling.  As  we  are 
taught  to  admire  Sir  Walter’s  genius  in 
the  critical  appreciation  of  his  works,  we 
learn  to  love  the  man  in  his  domestic  in¬ 
tercourse.  What  can  be  pleasanter,  for 
instance,  than  the  picture  of  the  lion 
taking  refuge  from  the  houseful  of  guests 
his  hospitality  had  gathered  into  Abbots¬ 
ford,  at  his  favorite  daughter’s  quiet 
breakfast-table  under  the  trees  in  the 
little  garden  at  Huntly  Burn.  We  learn 
to  love  him  in  his  friendship  for  his  pets, 
for  it  was  friendship  at  least  as  much  as 
fondness ;  and  they  and  their  master 
thoroughly  understood  each  other.  Lock¬ 


hart,  with  the  true  feeling  of  an  artist, 
has  painted  Scott  among  his  dogs  as 
Raeburn  did.  We  know  them  all,  from 
Camp,  whose  death  made  him  excuse 
himself  from  a  dinner-party  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  a  much-loved  friend — from 
Maida  sitting  solemnly  at  his  elbow  in 
his  study,,  or  stalking  gravely  by  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  side,  while  the  rest  of  the  pack 
were  gambolling  ahead  of  them — down 
to  “  the  shamefaced  little  terrier,”  who 
would  hide  himself  at  a  word  of  reproof, 
and  who  could  only  be  lured  out  of  his 
seclusion  by  the  irresistible  sound  of  the 
meat-chopper  at  the  dinner-hour.  To 
be  sure  no  biographer  could  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  a  subject.  The  life  of 
Scott  from  first  to  last  was  overcharged 
with  diversified  elements  of  romance. 
His  lines  were  cast  in  the  land  of 
the  Border,  where  every  hamlet  and 
peel-tower  had  its  legend,  and  each 
stream  and  dale  their  ballads.  There 
was  an  extraordinary  blending  of  the 
picturesque  with  the  practical  as  the  law¬ 
yer  turned  into  the  poet  and  novelist  ; 
and  the  pen  of  the  wizard  in  an  evil  hour 
took  to  backing  the  bills  that  landed  him 
in  insolvency.  Seldom  has  there  been  a 
more  strangely  checkered  career,  or  a 
losing  campaign  more  gallantly  fought 
out  after  the  flush  of  an  unexampled 
series  of  triumphs.  Almost  unprece¬ 
dented  prosperity  had  ended  in  what 
might  have  been  the  blackest  eclipse, 
but  for  the  manly  nature  that  shone 
brightest  at  the  last  through  the  clouds 
that  would  have  depressed  any  ordinary 
fortitude.  Never  was  there  stronger 
temptation  to  indiscriminate  hero-wor¬ 
ship,  for  Lockhart  was  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  his  father-in-law,  and  had 
watched  him  with  ever-growing  admira¬ 
tion  through  his  changing  fortunes.  No 
man  was  better  fitted  to  appreciate  that 
rare  versatility  of  literary  genius  than 
one  who  had  himself  been  a  successful 
romance-writer,  and  who  was  a  critic  by 
temperament  as  well  as  habit.  Perhaps 
it  was  partly  owing  to  that  critical  tem¬ 
perament,  with  the  practice  of  self-con¬ 
trol  which  it  inferred,  that  the  biogra¬ 
pher  proved  equal  to  his  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Partly  because,  setting  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  honesty  aside,  he  felt  that  all 
he  could  tell  of  his  father-in-law  would 
only  redound  to  Scott’s  honor  in  the 
end.  But  the  result  has  been  that  we 
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have  a  Life  in  many  volumes  which  for 
once  we  would  very  willingly  have  lon¬ 
ger,  and  for  once  in  a  way,  if  there  be  a 
fault  in  the  book,  it  is  the  excessive  self- 
effacement  of  the  accomplished  author. 
Had  he  told  all,  which  of  course  he 
could  not  do,  we  believe  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  his  counsels  to  Scott  had  been 
invaluable. 

Since  Scott  wrote  the  ‘  Napoleon,’ 
which  hardly  did  justice  either  to  the 
emperor  or  to  the  author,  good  lives  of 
soldiers  have  been  scarce — although  by 
the  w’ay,  in  that  connection,  we  may  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Count  de  Sejur’s  admirable 
memoir  of  his  master  w’hich  came  out  a 
few  years  ago.  Wellington  and  the 
heroes  of  the  Peninsula  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  ;  and  there  W’ere  few  opportu¬ 
nities  for  soldiers  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  comparatively  peaceful 
times  that  followed.  In  India  and  the 
Crimea,  though  we  do  not  forget  dashing 
leaders  like  the  Napiers,  and  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  generals  of  division,  no  really 
great  commander  can  be  said  to  have 
come  to  the  front ;  and  the  lives  of  offi¬ 
cers  in  subordinate  positions  usually  sup¬ 
ply  incidents  that  are  too  episodical. 
Besides,  the  memoir  of  a  distinguished 
soldier  must  have  mainly  a  strategical  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  most  accomplished  liter¬ 
ary  artist  will  find  his  talent  taxed  to 
the  utmost  if  his  book  is  to  be  made  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  general  public.  No  doubt 
the  authoritative  life  of  Von  Moltke  will 
be  a  most  valuable  work,  yet  we  may 
surmise  that  it  w’ill  be  heavy  reading. 
Moreover,  the  present  fashion  of  war 
correspondence  unpleasantly  anticipates 
the  military  memoir  w’riter.  He  must 
go  for  his  most  exciting  materials  to  re¬ 
publications  that  are  universally  accessi¬ 
ble,  though,  after  having  been  read,  they 
may  have  been  half  forgotten  in  the 
newer  interest  of  fresher  sensations ; 
while  most  men  will  be  inclined  to  re¬ 
nounce  in  despair  the  hope  of  improving 
on  the  picturesqueness  of  the  best  of 
these  narratives. 

It  must  be  much  the  same  in  the  case 
of  statesmen.  Formerly,  when  there 
were  meagre  Parliamentary  reports, — 
when  the  Premier  was  a  despot  like  Wal¬ 
pole  or  Chatham,  and  the  administration 
arbitrary  so  long  as  he  held  office, — there 
was  much  that  was  interesting  to  be  told, 
much  that  was  mysterious  to  be  ex¬ 


plained,  when  a  biographer  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  position  to  make  contidences. 
Now  it  is  comparatively  rarely  that  we 
have  to  wait  for  the  demise  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  actors  in  them  to  learn  the  exact 
truth  as  to  important  transactions. 
Each  successive  step  is  submitted  to  the 
most  searching  scrutiny.  Energetic  or 
fussy  members  ask  questions  and  raise 
debates.  Ministers  are  forced  to  stand 
on  their  defence  against  attacks  and  in¬ 
sidious  suggestions  that  cannot  well  be 
left  unanswered.  The  debates  are 
thrashed  out  in  exhaustive  leaders,  while 
correspondents  and  consuls  abroad  are 
contributing  to  the  literature  of  foreign 
questions.  There  is  a  serial  publication 
of  blue-books  which  are  systematically 
condensed  for  the  information  of  the 
public.  No  Minister  dare  refuse  the 
publication  of  a  State-paper :  at  the 
most,  he  can  only  take  the  responsibility 
of  deferring  it.  Now  and  then  a  man’s 
lips  may  be  sealed  by  a  punctilious  sense 
of  honor,  or  by  circumstances  which  he 
can  hardly  command,  as  to  some  Cabi¬ 
net  decision  or  piece  of  diplomacy  in 
which  he  played  a  conspicuous  part. 
But  with  the  lapse  of  time,  people  have 
ceased  to  feel  concerned  in  that  ;  and 
even  when  attention  has  been  subse¬ 
quently  called  to  it  in  some  keen  politi¬ 
cal  critique,  it  only  awakens  a  languid 
interest.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
the  average  talent  of  our  statesmen  has 
declined,  though  the  glare  of  publicity 
that  exposes  their  shortcomings  seems  to 
give  greater  point  every  day  to  the 
famous  dictum  of  Oxenstiern.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  writing 
their  lives  in  detail  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  have  much  in  common  with  the 
philosophical  revision  of  ancient  history. 

Even  with  the  lawyers,  things  have 
changed  for  the  worse.  There  used  to 
be  fine  scope  for  forcible  writing  in  a 
brilliant  forensic  career,  when  beginning 
with  some  unlooked-for  exhibition  of 
eloquence  ;  with  the  lucky  hit  of  a 
junior  stepping  into  the  place  of  an  ab¬ 
sent  leader,  it  led  him  through  profes¬ 
sional  and  political  intrigues  and  many  a 
hotly  contested  election,  to  land  him  in 
the  Chief  Justiceship  or  on  the  woolsack. 
At  present  the  course  of  the  profession 
is  more  prosaic.  The  young  barrister’s 
best  chance  at  his  start  is  a  paying  family 
connection,  or  marriage  with  a  lady  w’ho 
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brings  clients  as  her  dowry.  He  climbs 
the  ladder  by  slow  degrees,  and  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  he  clears  the  hrst  rounds  at  a 
spring.  The  ballot  and  the  new  election 
laws  have  done  away  with  the  romance 
of  the  hustings  ;  and  even  the  humors  of 
the  circuits  seem  to  have  been  dying  out 
with  the  old  habits  of  sociable  convivial¬ 
ity.  We  fear  we  shall  never  again  have 
such  a  book  as  Triss’s  ‘  Life  of  Lord 
Eldon  ;  ’  nor  need  future  Ixjrd  Chancel¬ 
lors  fear  a  new  series  of  a  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell’s  ‘  Lives,’  which  shall  “  add  a  fresh 
horror  to  death.” 

Perhaps  in  the  general  decadence  of 
the  art,  the  lives  of  divines  are  the  sole 
exception  ;  and  that  is  chiefly  because 
they  are  so  seldom  liberally  catholic 
either  in  their  spirit  or  their  interest.  A 
man  who  has  made  a  name  as  a  pulpit- 
orator,  or  who  has  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  affairs  of  some  Church  or  sect, 
has  his  personal  following  of  devoted 
worshippers.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  life  has  been  written  by  some  faithful 
follower  who  has  clung  to  him  like  Elisha 
to  Elijah.  The  biography  becomes  the 
faithful  reflection  of  its  subject’s  views 
and  convictions.  We  can  hardly  say 
that  his  prejudices  are  treated  with  ten¬ 
derness  ;  for  they  are  adopted,  defended, 
and  developed.  The  people  who  make 
a  rush  on  the  first  edition  know  exactly 
what  they  have  to  expect,  and  there  is 
little  chance  of  their  being  disgusted  or 
disappointed,  since  the  name  and  famil¬ 
iar  opinions  of  the  author  guarantee  the 
tone.  The  bitterness  of  conflicting 
creeds  is  proverbial ;  and  it  is  too  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  writer  seizes  on  the  grand 
opportunity  of  soaring  superior  to  the 
narrow  prepossessions  of  sectarianism, 
into  the  untroubled  atmosphere  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Yet  though  a  sec¬ 
tarian  memoir  must  be  one-sided  and 
narrow-minded,  it  need  by  no  means  of 
necessity  be  a  literary  blunder.  On  the 
contrary,  earnest  partisanship  may  be  an 
antidote  to  dullness  ;  bitterness  of  feel¬ 
ing  gives  it  a  certain  piquancy  ;  and  the 
invective  that  is  inspired  by  honest  self- 
satisfaction  may  lend  animation  and  vig¬ 
or  to  the  style.  The  pious  men  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  treated  catholically, 
and  to  be  made  beacons  for  the  devout 
of  future  generations,  are  those  whose 
influence  has  extended  beyond  their 
communions,  and  whose  intellect  has 


been  expanded  by  circumstances  or  in 
the  turmoil  of  religious  convictions.  As 
in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  for  example, 
when  he  won  the  respect  of  the  world 
for  the  breadth  of  his  labors  and  the  lib¬ 
erality  of  his  opinions,  until  he  broke 
down  in  the  melancholy  struggle  which 
led  to  the  disruption  of  Christian  unity 
and  kindly  feeling  in  the  Scotch  Church  ; 
or  of  Dr.  Newman,  when,  in  the  height 
of  his  reputation  as  logician  and  contro¬ 
versialist,  he  passed  over  from  Oxford  to 
Rome  ;  or,  above  all,  of  the  self-denying 
pioneers  of  missionary  enterprise  like 
Xavier  or  Martyn,  Livingstone  or  Wil¬ 
son. 

We  may  dismiss  the  subject  of  con¬ 
temporary  biography  with  the  briefest 
notice  of  some  of  the  works  that  happen 
to  have  appeared  very  recently,  though 
any  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  survey  is 
far  beyond  the  compass  of  our  article. 
And  we  may  go  back  to  the  published 
volumes  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  life,  as 
the  work  is  still  uncompleted.  By  the 
consent  of  the  critics,  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin  has  fully  justified  the  confidence 
which  intrusted  to  him  a  task  in  which 
her  Majesty  is  so  nearly  and  dearly  in¬ 
terested.  The  Prince’s  peculiarly  diffi¬ 
cult  position  had  made  him  enemies  ; 
and  excited  jealousies  which  generated 
prejudices  and  misrepresentations.  The 
”  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne” 
is  a  very  deceptive  figure  of  speech  ;  for 
the  fitful  flashes  that  come  quicker  in 
times  of  political  excitement  are  apt  to 
give  false  ideas  of  facts  ;  while  the  shin¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  occupant  are  lost  in 
the  dazzle,  and  unobtrusive  family  vir¬ 
tues  may  escape  notice  altogether.  In 
doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  by  publishing  his  memoirs  with 
almost  absolute  unreserve,  her  Majesty 
exercised  a  wise  discretion.  In  un¬ 
bosoming  herself  as  to  the  loss  she  had 
sustained,  she  made  the  nation  doubly 
sympathetic  in  her  sorrow  ;  and  in  these 
times,  when  thrones  are  shaking  abroad, 
and  experience  is  demonstrating  the  in¬ 
stability  of  republican  institutions,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overrate  the  value 
of  such  a  book.  The  Life  is  full  of 
those  high  lessons  which  it  should  be  the 
chief  purpose  of  biography  to  convey. 
There  are  no  symptoms  in  it  of  fulsome 
praise,  and  yet  we  may  add  that  there  is 
nothing  which  does  not  redound  to  the 
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honor  of  its  subject.  The  family  details 
that  are  given  so  frankly  and  naturally, 
have  of  course  a  very  exceptional  inter¬ 
est.  And  it  presents  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  of  versatile  energy  and  keen  polit¬ 
ical  insight  united  to  most  extraordinary 
self-restraint.  For  once  the  politick 
chapters  of  a  biography  have  a  double 
interest.  For,  emanating  from  the  most 
unexceptionable  information,  they  clear 
up  much  that  had  been  hitherto  obscure 
in  the  most  momentous  events  of  recent 
history  ;  while  they  show  all  her  Majesty 
owed  to  her  husband,  and  with  what  in¬ 
defatigable  intelligence  he  had  labored 
in  the  interests  of  the  adopted  country, 
that  too  often  repaid  him  with  perverse 
misrepresentation. 

Among  the  latest  publications  on  our 
table,  we  find  a  miscellany  of  subjects 
and  styles — the  Life  of  Bismarck,  by 
Busch  ;  of  Machiavelli,  by  Villari  ;  of 
Madame  de  Bunsen,  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Hare  ;  of  George  Moore,  by  Smiles  ;  of 
Dr.  Hook,  by  his  son-in-law  ;  of  Sydney 
Dobell.  We  may  say  that  we  have 
already  passed  them  indirectly  in  review. 
Herr  Busch  illustrates  all  the  indiscre¬ 
tions  of  the  life  of  a  very  great  man, 
written  by  an  obsequious  dependant. 
There  are  many  amusing  personal 
touches,  no  doubt ;  but  as  biography,  it 
is  valueless,  because  it  is  entirely  in  rose- 
color.  The  writer’s  ideas  are  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  those  of  his  idol,  as  lizards  take 
their  tints  from  the  rocks  they  crawl  on. 
Besides,  the  Prince’s  biography  runs  into 
history,  and  the  history  is  too  evidently 
“  inspired.”  Machiavelli,  so  far  as  the 
subject  has  yet  been  carried,  is  handled 
with  highly  creditable  impartiality  ;  but 
the  book  is  in  great  measure  a  historical 
essay,  where  facts  are  supplemented  by 
ingenious  theories,  which,  though  plausi¬ 
ble,  are  seldom  solidly  established. 
Madame  de  Bunsen’s  Memoirs  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  their  way,  and  we  fancy  it  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  books  that  you 
may  care  to  dip  into  again  and  again.  A 
charming  and  highly  accomplished  wo¬ 
man,  who  lived  in  the  highest  society  in 
£urop>e,  and  whose  places  of  residence 
made  her  as  familiar  with  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  past  as  with  the  intellectual 
activity  of  this  age  of  progress,  gives  the 
exhaustive  diary  of  an  eventful  life  in  a 
series  of  delightful  letters.  But  here, 
too,  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  the  book 


would  have  been  the  better  for  judicious 
retrenchment ;  and  in  particular,  our  re¬ 
marks  as  to  hesitating  on  the  threshold, 
will  apply  to  the  minute  analysis  of  the 
lady’s  pedigree.  The  same  apparently 
inevitable  criticism  will  apply  to  George 
Moore  and  Sydney  Dobell,  though  both 
are  well  worth  reading,  and  the  former 
especially.  We  hardly  know  how  we 
came  to  overlook  it  in  our  observations 
on  Dr.  Smiles.  For  it  shows  the  author 
at  his  best  in  his  nervous  though  some¬ 
what  homely  style  ;  and  in  his  intuitive 
perception  of  the  striking  traits  that  may 
best  serve  to  illustrate  the  man  he  is  de¬ 
scribing.  Not  that  George  Moore  is 
made  by  any  means  ideally  attractive. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast 
between  the  active  career  of  the  pushing 
commercial  traveller  and  tradesman, 
who,  turning  into  the  generous  and  relig¬ 
ious  philanthropist,  made  friends  as  fast 
as  he  made  a  fortune,  and  whose  power 
of  activity  seemed  to  be  multiplied  with 
the  number  of  objects  he  took  in  hand  ; 
and  the  life  of  the  dreamy  poet  and 
thinker,  whose  best  efforts  w’ere  baffled 
by  misfortunes,  and  by  the  maladies  to 
which  he  prematurely  succumbed.  Yet 
though  comparison  must  be  unfair  when 
the  objects  of  it  are  so  opposed,  we  do 
not  know  that  Dobell’s  memoir  is  not 
the  more  instructive  of  the  two.  For  it 
is  harder  to  keep  up  heart  and  faith 
against  ever  renewed  disappointment 
and  bodily  anguish  ;  harder  to  keep  the 
freshness  of  your  kindly  sympathies  un- 
.  impaired,  than  to  carry  the  full  cup  with 
a  steady  hand  when  prosperity  and  the 
world  are  conspiring  to  spoil  you. 

Johnson  on  one  occasion  remarked 
that  no  writers  were  more  defective  than 
writers  of  travels.  As  we  have  the  high¬ 
est  res|>ect  for  his  critical  judgment,  we 
conclude  that  things  have  greatly  changed 
since  his  time.  If  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
cline  in  biography  lately,  and  if  its  pros¬ 
pects  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  encourag¬ 
ing,  works  of  travels  are  becoming  more 
valuable.  No  doubt  they  are  not  always 
so  exciting  as  they  once  were,  and  there 
is  less  of  the  sensational  in  them  than 
there  used  to  be,  when  the  daring  adven¬ 
turer  could  throw  the  reins  to  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  revel  in  the  wonders  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  relate,  being  well  assured  that 
nobody  could  contradict  him.  These 
were  happy  days  when  the  narrator  had 
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no  fear  of  the  critics  ;  when  there  were 
no  learned  geographical  societies  to  sift 
his  statements  and  dispute  his  conclu* 
sions  ;  and  when  the  public  were  willing 
to  swallow  everything,  from  magnetic 
mountains  and  ape-headed  anthropo¬ 
phagi  down  to  phoenixes  and  fiery  flying- 
serpents.  It  is  hard  to  measure  the 
splendid  possibilities  of  the  boundless 
fields  of  untravelled  mystery,  when  grave 
men  made  ’pilgrimages  to  empires  and 
potentates  that  had  never  existed  save  in 
the  realms  of  fable.  Even  when  the 
world  had  grown  more  enlightened,  trav¬ 
ellers  still  had  magnificent  opportunities. 
Go  where  they  would  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers  of  civilisation,  and  out  of  the  fre¬ 
quented  tracts  of  commerce,  they  could 
never  fall  on  what  was  flat  and  unprofit¬ 
able.  Fresh  discoveries  rewarded  each 
feat  of  enterprise  ;  for  each  step  they 
made  in  advance  lay  through  unknown 
or  forgotten  countries.  If  the  risks  they 
ran  were  great,  the  rewards  were  propor¬ 
tionate.  No  one  but  the  hardiest  of  en¬ 
thusiasts  would  dream  of  hazarding  him¬ 
self  in  such  work  ;  and  we  can  fancy  the 
thrill  of  delight  that  made  him  forget  his 
sufferings,  when  he  saw  the  giant  col¬ 
umns  of  Baalbec  or  Palmyra  crimsoned 
by  the  gorgeous  desert  sunset  ;  when  he 
stumbled  into  such  a  secluded  valley  as 
Petra,  where  the  rock-hewn  tombs  and 
temples  rose,  tier  over  tier,  in  the  pris¬ 
tine  freshness  of  the  rose-tinted  granite  ; 
or  when  he  identified  the  site  of  some 
seat  of  world-renowned  empire,  marked 
by  its  shapeless  masses  of  crumbled 
mud-brick  and  its  mounds  of  shivered 
and  sun-bleached  pottery.  And  there 
were  incidents  enough  in  all  conscience 
to  enliven  the  narrative.  When  these 
travellers  observed  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  sullen  fanatics  and  savage  tribes, 
they  had  everywhere  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  aggressive  suspicion.  As  our  village 
boys  or  roughs  of  the  cities  w'ould  mob  a 
Chinaman  in  calico  and  pigtail,  they 
were  hooted  and  hounded  through  the 
villages  where  they  sought  a  supper  and 
a  couch.  Explorers  in  Africa  nowadays 
have  their  troubles  and  dangers,  as  we 
know.  But  they  generally  go  attended 
by  the  formidable  escort  that  enables 
them  to  fight  a  battle  on  occasion  ;  and 
they  carry  ample  means  of  buying  pro¬ 
visions,  or  bartering  for  them,  though 
the  natives  must  sometimes  be  forced  to 


deal.  Those  famous  Scotch  pioneers, 
Bruce  and  Mungo  Park,  were  beggars  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  They  had  to 
pray  for  the  daily  dole  that  was  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  ;  they  humbly 
acknowledged  such  hospitality  as  was 
offered  them  ;  and  were  grateful  for  the 
cup  of  cold  water  that  was  bestowed  by 
feminine  charity.  Necessarily  their  sur¬ 
veying  work  was  roughly  done  ;  they 
had  to  make  their  hurried  observations 
by  stealth,  and  put  their  questions  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  In  that  respect  they 
much  resembled  those  daring  Indian 
pundits,  who  have  been  sent  by  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  other  of  our  frontier  officials 
on  scientific  tours  through  Thibet  and 
the  Himalaya.  Making  any  regular 
notes  was  generally  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  manner  of 
men  they  were,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  to  rely  on  the 
memory,  we  may  give  them  no  little 
credit  for  their  literary  workmanship. 

Now  all  that  is  changed.  There  are 
barbarous  districts,  and  even  independ¬ 
ent  semi-civilised  states,  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  still  of  the  vaguest ;  and 
till  the  other  day  there  were  thick  clouds 
of  uncertainty  hanging  over  the  sources 
of  such  rivers  as  the  Nile  and  the  Congo. 
But  on  the  whole  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  is  marvellous  ;  nor  are  there 
many  comers  of  the  habitable  globe  into 
which  civilisation  has  not  pushed  its  re¬ 
searches.  Thus,  Russia  and  England, 
respectively  ‘advancing  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  have  met  among  the  robber 
races  of  Central  Asia.  The  American 
farmers  and  miners,  pushing  across , 
through  the  wilderness  on  their  march 
to  the  California  coast,  have  reclaimed 
the  magnificent  hunting-grounds  of  the 
West,  nearly  extirpating  the  Red  Indian 
in  the  process.  Railway  companies  are 
projecting  Grand  Trunk  lines  through 
the  pampas  and  forests  of  Southern 
America ;  and  we  have  either  formed 
colonies  or  established  consuls  in  Aus¬ 
tralasia  and  the  island  groups  of  the 
South  Seas  ;  while  CentrM  Africa  is  no 
longer  marked  “unexplored”  in  the 
atlases,  and  believed  to  be  an  inhospita¬ 
ble  waste  of  sand,  like  the  Kali-hari  des¬ 
ert  or  the  Great  Sahara. 

There  can  be  few  grand  sensations  in 
store  for  us,  since  the  comprehensive 
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course  of  a  general  survey  has  dashed  off 
the  great  contours  of  the  globe,  and  all 
that  is  left  for  us  now  is  to  map  out  the 
world  in  detail.  But  after  all,  the 
blanks  in  the  details  are  innumerable  ; 
they  excite  an  increasing  and  more  intel¬ 
ligent  interest,  and  there  are  abundance 
of  capable  men  who  are  eagerly  volun¬ 
teering  to  gratify  that.  There  are  men 
of  wealth  and  culture  and  leisure  to 
whom  travel  is  an  indispensable  distrac¬ 
tion.  There  are  merchants  whose  enter¬ 
prise  carries  them  along  little-trodden 
trade  routes  into  remote  and  hitherto  in¬ 
accessible  localities  ;  there  are  consular 
and  mercantile  agents  who  interest  them¬ 
selves  professionally  in  the  people  among 
whom  their  lot  has  been  cast.  They 
kill  the  leisure  that  would  otherwise  hang 
heavy  on  their  hands  by  a  course  of  in¬ 
telligent  study  and  observation :  and 
they  strive  to  occupy  their  holidays 
profitably  in  expeditions  that  may  do 
them  credit  by  extending  discoveries. 
The  “  grand  tour”  round  Europe  is 
long  ago  gone  out  of  date.  One  can 
easily  knock  it  off  by  instalments  in  the 
Easter  recess,  or  in  some  part  of  the 
summer  season  that  comes  in  between 
the  intervals  of  shooting.  Men  think 
nothing  of  putting  a  girdle  round  the 
world,  though  they  may  not  quite  ac¬ 
complish  it  in  forty  days,  like  the  hero 
of  the  piece  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  ; 
and  even  ladies  like  Mrs.  Brassey,  in 
well-appointed  yachts,  perform  feats  of 
circumnavigation  that,  in  point  of  time 
and  distance,  throw  the  life-labors  of 
Cook  and  Wallis  into  the  shade. 

While,  of  course,  more  serious  enter- 
.  prise  with  definite  objects  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  proportion.  Those  inquisitive 
geographical  bodies,  though  they  may 
put  a  curb  on  the  exuberance  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer’s  fancy,  serve  a  very  useful  pur¬ 
pose  after  all.  International  emulation 
is  stimulated,  and  scientific  exploration 
is  systematically  organised  and  gen¬ 
erously  rewarded  with  fame  and  medals. 
Intelligent  curiosity,  even  more  than 
philanthropy,  has  bwn  opening  up  new 
destinies  for  Africa,  while  it  promises  to 
rescue  the  miserable  African  tribes  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  blood- 
feuds  and  avarice.  Though  we  must 
not,  in  referring  to  African  discovery, 
overlook  the  invaluable  services  of  the 
missionaries,  with  men  like  Moffat  and 


Livingstone  at  their  head.  Nor  have 
Germany  and  France  been  behindhand 
in  the  work  ;  although  the  favorite  fields 
of  operations  of  their  emissaries  have 
rather  lain  in  the  north  and  north-west. 
But  it  is  bare  justice  to  say  that  it  is  to 
a  brilliant  group  of  English  travellers 
that  Africa  and  geography  are  most 
largely  indebted.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  qualities  of  the  men 
who  have  repeatedly  penetrated  to  the 
heart  of  the  dark  continent,  or  forced 
their  way  through  its  dangers  in  various 
directions.  They  were  greatly  helped, 
no  doubt,  by  the  funds  and  appliances 
which  awakened  interest  placed  at  their 
disposal.  But  each  one  of  them  might 
have  rivalled  the  most  scantily  equipped 
of  their  predecessors  in  fertility  of  re¬ 
source  as  in  resolute  endurance.  In 
some  respects,  indeed,  the  modem  Afri¬ 
can  traveller  has  more  formidable  diffi¬ 
culties  to  contend  with,  though  they  are 
difficulties  of  a  different  kind.  Bruce  or 
Park,  Denham  or  Clapperton,  had  to 
carry  his  life  in  his  hand,  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  might  probably  lose 
it.  Having  deliberately  counted  the 
cost  before,  they  had  only  themselves  to 
be  answerable  for  ;  and,  next  to  their 
courage  and  presence  of  mind,  they  had 
to  trust  in  great  measure  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents.  Submission  in  one  shape 
or  another  was  their  sole  resource,  and 
they  had  to  do  their  best  to  slip  through 
the  fingers  of  the  savages.  But  the 
modem  adventurer  should  be  a  general 
and  a  diplomat.  He  conducts  an  expe¬ 
dition  of  enterprise  that  resembles  on  a 
small  scale  the  dashing  invasion  of  a 
Cortes  or  Pirarro  ;  the  difference  being 
that,  in  place  of  being  at  the  head  of  an 
iron  soldiery  who  will  follow  his  lead  in 
the  last  extremity,  he  has  to  make  his 
way  with  '.troops  and  a  bodyguard  who 
are  but  semi-barbarous  volunteers.  He 
has  to  keep  them  from  flight  or  mutiny, 
in  the  face  of  threats,  terrors,  and  in¬ 
trigues  ;  and  must  buy  and  negotiate  the 
right  of  passage  through  the  territories 
of  the  grasping  petty  despots,  with  whom 
he  may  not  improbably  come  to  blows. 

Hence  the  story  of  his  perils  and  ad¬ 
ventures  must  have  a  many-sided  inter¬ 
est,  and  its  incidents  may  often  really 
resolve  themselves  into  the  higher  order 
.of  biography.  We  see  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  qualities  in  habitu- 
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al  exercise  ;  we  follow  the  workings  of 
a  quick  and  far-reaching  intellect,  sug¬ 
gesting  to  itself  those  solutions  of  stand¬ 
ing  geographical  problems  which  are  to 
guide  the  future  course  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  :  giving  careful  thought  to  political 
considerations  :  coming  to  prompt  de¬ 
cisions  in  critical  emergencies :  and 
showing  itself,  through  months  of  inces¬ 
sant  strain,  ready  to  respond  to  an  ur¬ 
gent  call  at  any  moment.  Though 
health  may  relax  in  an  enervating  cli¬ 
mate,  or  be  broken  by  prolonged  anxiety 
and  want,  the  spirit  is  still  resolute  and 
vigorous ;  and,  whatever  may  be  his 
reasonable  apprehensions  of  the  future, 
the  leader  must  still  show  a  smiling  face 
to  his  disheartened  party.  While  all  the 
time  he  is  writing  up  the  diary,  which 
,  not  only  notes  each  incident  of  the 
march  and  camp,  but  is  exhaustive  in 
I  the  special  information  he  came  in 
search  of.  The  memory  cannot  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  the  work  of  months  and 
years,  and  his  object  is  precision,  so  far 
as  it  is  attainable.  The  chapters  that  form 
I  a  condensed  encyclopedia  in  geography 
I  and  hydrography,  soil,  climate,  politics, 
and  ethnological  characteristics,  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  sketches  and  skeleton-maps. 
These  invaluable  literary  treasures  run 
even  more  risks  than  their  owner.  They 
may  sink  in  the  swamping  of  a  canoe, 
when  he  may  swim  and  save  himself ;  or 
they  may  be  butned  in  a  fire  in  the  camp, 

I  for  he  cannot  carry  them  about  on  his 
I  person  ;  or  they  may  be  captured  in  a 
I  sudden  attack,  or  abandoned  by  a  runa¬ 
way  porter  in  the  jungle.  Should  they 
I  survive  to  be  delivered  to  an  English 
publisher,  they  generally  well  repay  the 
tiouble  that  has  been  bestowed  on  them, 
though  our  careless  ingratitude  seldom 
I  appreciates  that.  Considering  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  have  recommended  the  writer 
for  his  work,  we  expect  to  find  them  full 
of  valuable  information.  Yet  taking  into 
account  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  originally  compiled,  and  the 
drudgery  that  necessarily  goes  to  recast¬ 
ing  them,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  them  rather  heavy  reading.  The 
'  life  that  was  stirring  enough  to  those 

who  led  it  might  easily  be  made  very 
dull  in  the  narration  :  one  night-alarm, 
or  ambush,  or  skirmish  with  savages, 
very  much  resembles  another.  Our 
sensibility  is  blunted,  after  a  time,  to  the 


record  of  dreary  periods  of  starvation, 
broken  by  an  occasional  feast ;  and  sci¬ 
entific  observations  and  speculations  are 
apt,  at  the  best,  to  be  dry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  it  strikes  us  as  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  literary 
workmanship  of  these  volumes  of  Afri¬ 
can  travel  has  almost  invariably  left  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  to  desire.  The  thrilling 
vicissitudes  of  most  dangerous  adventures 
are  recounted  with  equal  modesty  and 
spirit ;  a  succession  of  episodes  of  thrill¬ 
ing  romance  are  agreeably  varied  by 
their  distinctive  features  ;  and  if  there 
must  unavoidably  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  repetition,  the  inevitable 
ennui  of  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Not  unfrequently  the  excitement  is 
“  piled  so  high”  that  were  not  its  truth 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  we  should  find  it  very  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Occasionally  even  the  scientific 
chapters  have  the  charm  of  fairy  tales. 
Incidentally  we  have  vivid  descriptions 
of  scenery,  which  give  as  clear  an  idea 
of  the  landscapes  and  their  vegatation  as 
the  photographs  or  sketches  by  which 
they  are  illustrated.  To  beguile  the 
tedium  of  the  monotonous  march,  we 
have  now  and  then  some  exciting  narra¬ 
tive  of  sport ;  though,  except  in  Baker’s 
books  on  the  Nile  tributaries,  the  sport, 
for  the  most  part,  takes  the  character  of 
“pot-hunting.”  While,  if  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  be  man,  the  writers 
have  industriously  availed  themselves  of 
their  ample  opportunities  in  that  depart¬ 
ment.  In  those  long  tedious  marches, 
in  the  still  more  heartbreaking  halts, 
they  must  be  always  studying  the  pe¬ 
culiar  idiosyncrasies  of  their  follow¬ 
ers.  The  “  wily  savage”  is  always 
willing  to  shirk  ;  lying  is  the  virtue  that 
is  held  in  highest  esteem  by  him  ;  and 
an  air  of  dull  or  brutal  stolidity  may  con¬ 
ceal  the  art  of  an  accomplished  actor. 
Many  of  those  pictures  of  the  native,  by 
“  one  who  knows  him,”  are  admirably 
suggestive  or  extremely  humorous.  At 
one  time  it  used  to  be  held  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  man  of  action  was  seldom  likely 
to  be  much  of  a  proficient  in  literary 
composition.  Latterly  we  have  seen  oc¬ 
casion  to  believe  that  the  rule  is  precise¬ 
ly  the  reverse.  It  would  appear  that  the 
capacity  for  sustained  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  activity  implies  corresponding  liter¬ 
ary  power  ;  that  decision  of  character 
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and  fertility  of  resource  translate  them¬ 
selves  into  versatile  freshness  of  thought 
and  vigorous  treatment  in  spiritual  dic¬ 
tion.  We  have  listened  to  eminent  trav¬ 
ellers  who  have  spent  long  years  away 
from  civilisation,  who  sometimes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  like  Gifford  Palgrave  among  the 
Arabs,  have  almost  had  the  opportunity 
of  forgetting  their  native  tongue,  and 
who  have  come  home  to  address  a  critical 
assemblage  at  the  Geographical  Society 
in  well-chosen  language  with  perfect  self¬ 
composure.  What  is  more  remarkable, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  men  who  stammer 
through  the  formal  acknowledgment  of 
their  health  at  a  public  dinner,  become 
eloquent  in  an  entire  absence  of  self- 
consciousness  when  they  sp>eak  at  length 
on  the  labors  they  have  delighted  in. 
And  so  it  would  appear,  that  when  they 
sit  down  to  write  in  their  studies  they 
still  answer  to  the  spur  of  the  peculiar 
temperament  that  animated  and  sustained 
them  in  their  hazardous  adventures. 

Had  the  books  they  have  written  been 
dull,  they  would  scarcely  have  beed  read 
except  by  savants.  As  it  is,  the  libraries 
order  them  by  thousands  ;  the  first  edi¬ 
tions  are  exhausted  before  they  are  well 
issued,*  and  the  ingenious  writers  of  ro¬ 
mance  may  envy  the  more  popular  actors 
of  it.  Who  is  not  become  familiar  with 
African  customs  and  scenery,  from  the 
Cataracts  on  the  Nile  to  the  Falls  on  the 
Zambesi,  from  the  white-washed  front¬ 
ages  of  Zanzibar  to  the  palms  of  S.  Paul 
de  Loanda  ?  We  are  acquainted  with 
the  whole  trying  process  of  bargaining 
and  recruiting  ;  of  collecting  the  bales  of 
cloth,  the  coils  of  wire,  and  the  packages 
of  beads.  We  know  only  too  well  the 
Arab  slave-traders,  with  caravans  where 
the  groans  of  the  victims  make  chorus  to 
the  crack  of  the  lash  and  clink  of  the 
manacles  ;  where  the  camp-followers  are 
the  jackals  and  the  flights  of  vultures, 
and  where  the  tracks  are  marked  by 
bleaching  skeletons.  We  are  made  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  Burton  and 
Speke  and  Grant,  where  they  came  un¬ 
expectedly  upon  magnificent  highland 
scenery  on  what  had  been  supposed  to 
be  barren  sands  ;  or  launched  their  craft 
up>on  inland  seas  calmly  reposing  under 
feathering  woods  when  they  are  not 
lashed  into  turmoil  by  storms  from  the 
mountains.  We  learn  to  draw  shrewd 
deductions  from  the  slopes  of  the  water¬ 


sheds  ;  and  in  anxious  suspense  as  to 
possible  disappointment,  we  identify  the 
outflows  of  infant  streams  with  those 
sources  that  have  been  the  standing 
problem  of  men  of  science.  Or  we  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  with  Cameron  and  Stanley 
to  the  tranquil  bosom  of  some  ‘  ‘  abound¬ 
ing  river,”  that  will  tumble  later  down 
the  sides  of  the  tableland  in  cataracts 
and  swirling  whirlpools  ;  and  speculation 
slowly  changes  to  conviction  as  we  mark 
the  affluence  of  mighty  tributaries,  since 
that  growing  volume  of  water  can  only 
carry  us  to  our  foregone  conclusion. 
Without  discussing  the  nicer  questions 
of  humanity  or  necessity,  nothing  can  be 
more  dramatic  than  the  accounts  of  the 
hotly  contested  advance,  when  the  par¬ 
ties  are  dwindling  with  death  and  dis¬ 
ease,  as  day  after  day  they  drew  nearer 
to  their  goal,  only  to  force  their  way 
through  fresh  arrays  of  combatants. 
But  the  tales  of  bloodshed,  sickness,  and 
suffering  are  varied  with  lighter  and  live¬ 
lier  episodes,  which  show  that  the  most 
anxious  life  has  its  contrasts.  As  when 
they  find  hospitality  and  temporary  re¬ 
pose  with  some  gentler  savage  who  wel¬ 
comes  the  strangers,  and  only  fleeces 
them  moderately.  When  baker  finds 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile, 
camping  in  a  delicious  climate,  in  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  that  might  have 
gladdened  the  soul  of  a  Harris  or  Gor¬ 
don  Gumming.  When  sitting  in  his  tent- 
door,  like  the  patriarchs,  of  a  summer 
evening,  he  sees  the  herds  of  stately  ele¬ 
phants  and  camelopards  cropping  the 
drooping  foliage  in  the  forest  glades. 
Where  the  rhinoceros  stands  scratching 
his  homy  hide  against  the  stem  of  some 
venerable  thorn  ;  and  the  herds  of  ante¬ 
lopes  are  sporting  under  the  mimosa 
groves  or  coming  down  in  herds  to  drink 
at  the  water. 

Since  Vambery  wrote  the  wonderful 
account  of  his  travels  in  disguise,  there 
have  been  many  excellent  books  on  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  ;  though,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  it  is  being  opened  up  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans  by  the  steady  advance  of  Rus¬ 
sian  annexation.  But  there  are  still 
highland  states  to  the  north  of  our 
Indian  mountain  boundary  which  offer 
all  the  temptation  of  being  practically 
inaccessible  ;  while  even  those  of  them 
that  indirectly  acknowledge  our  influ¬ 
ence  have  inducements  enough  in  dan- 
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gers  as  in  sport  to  invite  the  enterprise 
of  travelling  knight-errants.  Though 
we  have  already  noticed  at  some  length 
in  our  pages  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson’s 
‘  Abode  of  Snow,  ’  it  ^is  'well  worth  re¬ 
calling,  for  we  have  rarely  read  anything 
more  exciting.  It  was  a  novelty  in 
mountaineering  for  a  sick  man  to  be 
carried  in  litters  and  local  chaises-h- 
porteurs  over  the  passes  that  are  the 
drain-pipes  of  the  “  Roof  of  the 
World.”  To  cross  those  fragile  swing¬ 
ing  bridges  shockingly  out  of  repair, 
might  test  the  nerve  of  a  Leotard  ;  or 
to  ride  the  unwieldly  yak  along  the 
diuy  ledges  that  slope  over  crumbling 
slate  downwards  towards  bottomless 
abysses.  Shaw  and  Forsyth  and  Gor¬ 
don  have  depicted  the  dangers  of  the 
storm-beaten  trade  routes  that  lead 
through  snow-covered  summits  to  the 
back-of-the-world  dominions  of  the  late 
Atalik  Ghazi,  whose  death  is  likely  to 
be  lamented  by  commerce.  And  to 
come  back  under  the  guns  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  garrisons,  into  quieter  and  more  set¬ 
tled  districts,  among  the  many  works 
that  are  always  appearing,  we  may  call 
attention  to  ‘  Sport  and  Work  on  the 
Nepaul  Frontier.’  Although  unpre¬ 
tending,  it  is  singularly  exhaustive  and 
very  pleasantly  diversified.  The  writer 
tells  us  all  about  the  indigo-planting  in 
Behar,  in  which  he  was  professionally 
employed  for  many  years  ;  and  w'hile  in¬ 
structing  his  readers,  he  interests  them 
in  a  pursuit  which  demands  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  unremitting  attention.  At 
the  same  time,  he  sagely  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  as  ignorant  as 
most  people  of  Indian  life  ;  and  merely 
communicating  his  information  inci¬ 
dentally,  he  contrives  to  throw  an  in¬ 
finity  of  light  on  it.  While  he  shows, 
at  the  same  time,  what  diversified  enjoy¬ 
ment  may  be  found  by  a  healthy  and  ac¬ 
tive  man  who  depends  on  exercise,  and 
delights  in  sport,  in  a  life  that  would 
otherwise  be  intensely  depressing. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
name  a  country  that  has  not  been  lately 
“done”  more  or  less  satisfactorily. 
Not  excepting  even  the  daring  exploits 
of  the  first  hardy  Arctic  explorers,  in 
the  wooden  craft  of  a  score  or  two  of  tons 
that  would  have  cracked  like  walnut 
shells  to  the  squeeze  of  the  ice-floes,  we 
have  no  more  thrilling  narratives  of  hair¬ 


breadth  escapes  than  those  by  Sir 
George  Nares  and  Captain  Markham. 
While  the  science  of  which  our  early 
navigators  knew  no  more  than  sufficed 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  weather,  plays 
an  important  part  in  these,  as  in  the 
various  “  logs”  of  the  Challenger,  which 
Sir  George  Nares  formerly  commanded. 
And  to  go  back  from  the  frozen  lati¬ 
tudes  to  the  tropics,  we  have  had  ‘  Bur- 
mah  ’  by  General  Fytche,  who  was  long 
our  Resident  there.  We  have  had 
books  on  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  by 
consuls  and  shrewd  merchants,  who 
have  told  us  all  about  the  once  jealous 
courts  of  the  White  Elephant,  and  who 
have  visited  those  wonderful  temples 
in  the  jungles  that  have  failed  to  com¬ 
memorate  long  -  forgotten  dynasties. 
Naturalists,  like  W’allace  in  the  Spice 
Islands  and  Malay  Peninsula,  or  like 
Bates  on  the  Amazon,  have  investigated 
the  fauna  of  tropical  forests,  unde¬ 
terred  by  malaria  and  those  insect  pests 
which  indeed  were  among  the  agreeable 
pains  of  their  w'anderings.  It  must  be 
some  satisfaction  to  revenge  one’s  self 
for  a  bite  by  transfixing  the  fly  for  the 
edification  of  entomologists.  We  have 
had  more  than  one  fascinating  volume 
on  the  South  Seas,  and  notably  on  the 
Hawaian  Archipelago,  which  seems  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  sensual  paradise, 
in  spite  of  its  volcanoes  and  its  colonies 
of  lepers.  There  has  been  nothing 
more  thrilling  than  the  narratives  of  the 
survivors  of  those  forlorn  hopes  in  the 
interior  of  Australia,  who  groped  their 
way  through  the  desolation  of  the  water¬ 
less  waste,  turning  back  again  and 
again  to  some  scanty  spring,  and  barely 
sustaining  life  by  the  slaughter  of  the 
starving  camels.  All  the  states  of  South 
America,  with  their  earthquakes  and 
revolutions,  have  been  repeatedly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  minutest  detail  ;  and  if 
Peruvian  and  Venezuelan  bondholders, 
shareholders  in  Brazilian  railways  and 
mines  ;  intending  emigrants  to  the  cat¬ 
tle  -  rearing  pampas  ;  and  gentlemen 
who,  like  the  Frenchman  lately  de¬ 
ceased,  dream  of  cutting  out  a  king¬ 
dom  in  Patagonia,  do  not  have  the  re¬ 
quisite  information  at  their  finger-ends, 
it  is  no  fault  of  the  great  corporation  of 
travellers.  Independently  of  any  in¬ 
trinsic  interest,  there  are  few  of  these 
books  that  are  not  more  than  readable  ; 
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and  in  many  of  them  the  mere  literary 
style  would  do  credit  to  any  man  who 
had  made  a  business  of  authorship. 
And  one  new  and  agreeable  feature  to 
be  remarked  in  them  is  the  profusion 
and  excellence  of  the  illustrations. 
Cities  and  their  modern  architecture, 
ruins  and  scenery,  are  reproduced  from 
photographs  or  capital  sketches.  While 
almost  invariably  the  authors  show 
their  good  sense  by  putting  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  some  very  capable  map- 
maker.  And  apropos  to  careful  descrip¬ 
tion  and  exact  map-making,  Conder’s 
‘  Tent-Life  in  Palestine  ’  deserves  a  spe¬ 
cial  notice.  The  scientific  survey  of 
the  Holy  Land  was  an  undertaking  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  English  nation,  and  Captain 
Conder’s  volumes  will  be  read  'with  the 
warmest  interest  by  the  many  who  sym¬ 
pathise  in  the  new  crusade.  He  has 
cleared  up  many  a  doubtful  point ; 
conclusively  settled  many  a  contested 
site ;  confirmed,  or  logically  refuted, 
many  an  ingenious  suggestion  ;  while  he 
has  given  us  what  will  be  indispensable 
as  a  work  of  reference  to  the  critical 
student  of  biblical  history. 

We  could  run  through  a  long  cata¬ 
logue  of  entertaining  travels — not  for¬ 
getting  Mr.  Aylward’s  book  on  the 
Transvaal,  full  of  practical  hints  and 
valuable  information  for  the  soldiers 
who  are  campaigning  in  Zululand — which 
might  equally  overtax  our  memory  and 
space.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  the  sub¬ 
ject  without  some  allusion  to  the  travel¬ 
lers  who  are  rather  tourists.  Among 
them  w’e  suppose  we  must  include, 
though  they  may  take  it  as  an  insult,  the 
gentlemen  who  hurry  round  the  globe  in 
a  single  protracted  holiday  expedition. 

Baron  Hiibner,  the  Austrian  Minister, 
and  author  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus 
V.,’  the  French  Count  Roger  de  Beau¬ 
voir,  who  made  his  voyages  as  compan¬ 
ion  of  one  of  the  Orleans  princes,  are 
among  the  most  cultivated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  representatives  of  the  class.  When 
we  say  that  they  made  the  tour  of  the 
world,  we  mean  of  course  that  they  did 
it  by  leaps  and  bounds,  yet  they  have 
missed  few  of  the  chief  objects  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  rapidity  of  their  panoramic 
survey  is  favorable  to  hitting  off  its 
salient  features.  They  contrast  the 
jealously  exclusive  civilisation  of  China 
with  revolutionary  societies  like  that  of 


Japan  and  the  go-ahead  democracy  of 
our  American  cousins.  Steaming  along 
the  grand  waterways  of  commerce,  they 
break  the  journey  at  the  chief  com¬ 
mercial  centres.  Generally,  with  their 
rank  or  recognised  position,  they  carry 
their  own  introductions  along  with  them, 
and  mix  as  men  of  another  world  with 
the  people  who  are  best  fitted  to  en¬ 
lighten  them.  The  modern  tourist  of 
any  pretensions  has  opportunities  that 
were  seldom  within  the  reach  of  his  pre¬ 
cursors.  Either  he  is  socially  a  per¬ 
sonage,  or  he  has  an  engagement  with 
some  great  organ  of  the  press.  In  any 
case  it  is  known  that  he  goes  about  tak¬ 
ing  notes,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
he  thinks  of  publishing.  And  as  all 
communities  w’ish  to  be  well  spoken  of 
nowadays  ;  as  every  State  must  contem¬ 
plate  borrowing,  and  is  jealous  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  proportion  to  its  short¬ 
comings, — they  are  desirous  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 
So  all  doors  fly  open  before  the  travel¬ 
ler  ;  carriages  and  special  trains  are 
placed  at  his  disposal ;  high  officials  in¬ 
sist  on  acting  as  cicerones  ;  and  debates 
in  representative  chambers  are  got  up 
for  his  special  edification.  Possibly  all 
that  sweeping  and  garnishing  may  throw 
some  dust  in  the  sharpest  eyes  ;  but 
keen  observers  like  Mr.  Trollope  or  Mr. 
Brassey,  for  example,  are  not  very 
easily  blinded,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
world  decidedly  gains  ^by  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  dispassionate  supervision  and 
publicity. 

From  travels  'yit  may  naturally  pass 
to  sport,  since  so  many  of  our  travellers 
are  enthusiastic  sportsmen.  And  sport 
generally  includes  natural  history,  for 
most  of  the  gentlemen  who  penetrate 
into  the  wilds  with  waggons  or  a  flying 
camp-train,  come  back  with  the  trophies 
they  know  how  to  classify.  Never  are 
they  happier  than  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  they  have  added  a  new  variety  to 
the  species  in  our  museums  or  zoologi¬ 
cal  gardens.  Sporting  books  are  be¬ 
come  more  pleasant  reading,  thanks  to 
the  recent  improvements  in  arms  and 
ammunition.  A  certain  amount  of  suffer¬ 
ing  there  must  be  ;  and  as  pheasants  fly 
away  with  pellets  in  their  bodies,  so  the 
greater  game  must  often  go  off  with  the 
deadly  ball  festering  in  their  vitals  or 
dragging  a  shattered  limb  behind.  But 
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we  never  hear  now  of  the  crack  shot  gal¬ 
loping  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  camel¬ 
opard,  loading  and  firing  again  till  the 
agony  of  the  animal  is  ended  ;  nor  of 
elephants  turning  to  bay  and  charging 
again  till  they  drop  at  last  to  the  slow 
bombardment.  A  rifle  nearly  as  pon¬ 
derous  as  a  small  field-piece  sends  the 
explosive  bullet  straight  to  the  mark, 
and  concussion  with  the  shivered  bone 
explodes  the  projectile  on  the  instant. 
While  as  mere  sportsmen  have  to  go  fur¬ 
ther  afield,  they  are  bound  to  become 
more  and  more  of  geographers.  Officers 
and  civilians,  when  lucky  enough  to  ob¬ 
tain  leave  from  departments  morbidly 
apprehensive  of  international  difficulties, 
explore  the  glaciers  and  snow-heaped 
valleys  in  the  wildest  recesses  of  the 
Himalaya  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The 
elephant  hunter  who  used  to  find  mag¬ 
nificent  shooting  on  the  Limpopo,  has 
to  penetrate  to  the  Zambesi,  and  even 
beyond  it.  While  in  the  great  West 
of  America,  the  buffalo — or  bison — has 
been  wellnigh  exterminated  ;  and  you 
must  seek  him  to  the  south  on  the  New 
Mexican  frontier,  or  to  the  northward 
in  his  circumscribed  range  on  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  or  in  scattered  herds  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Owing  to 
that  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  to  the 
rapid  extinction  of  the  Red  men,  who 
used  to  feed  their  squaws  and  pajKioses 
by  the  chase,  we  fear  we  have  seen 
nearly  the  last  of  that  library  of  prairie 
and  Rocky  Mountain  adventure  to 
which  Gatlin  and  Washington  Irving 
and  Ruxton  contributed.  Yet  within 
the  last  few  years  we  have  had  two  books 
at  least  which  are  by  no  means  unwor¬ 
thy  of  their  more  famous  predecessors. 
Colonel  Dodgs’s  ‘  Hunting-Grounds  of 
the  Great  West  ’  and  Major  Campion’s 
‘  On  the  Frontier  ’  may  probably  be 
among  the  latest  of  the  standard  au¬ 
thorities  on  American  hunting  as  it  used 
to  be,  and  on  the  habits  of  “  the  skulk¬ 
ing]  savage.”  Major  Campion,  by-the- 
by,  published  a  second  book  the  other 
day,  which  for  decided  originality  de¬ 
serves  some  notice  under  the  head  of 
travels.  jSo  far  as  we  know,  he  was 
the  first  foreigner  who  undertook  a 
regular  walking  tour  in  Spain,  every¬ 
body  else  having  acted  on  the  dogma  of 
Ford,  that  the  caballero  must  take  his 
horse  'as  a  guarantee  of  respectability, 
Nkw  Sxries.— Vox.  XXIX.,  No.  6 


even  if  he  preferred  to  have  the  animal 
led  behind  him. 

As  hazards  have  diminished  with  im¬ 
provements  in  firearms,  shooting  in  the 
forest  and  jungle  is  less  risky  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  consequently  sporting  nar¬ 
ratives  are  less  exciting.  Moreover, 
narrow  “  shaves”  and  “  squeaks”  and 
ventures  at  close  ^quarters,  merging  on 
the  foolhardy,  hike  been  so  often  de¬ 
scribed,  that  they  have  naturally  been 
losing  much  of  their  zest.  Time  after 
time,  in  the  fancy  if  not  in  the  flesh, 
we  have  dodged  the  charge  of  the  in¬ 
furiated  elephant,  or  caught  the  twink¬ 
ling  bloodshot  eye  of  the  wounded  rhi¬ 
noceros.  We  have  learned  by  too  mani¬ 
fold  experience  how  hard  it  is  to 
double  through  thorny  scrub  when  your 
puKsuer  is  crashing  behind  you  by  sheer 
weight ;  and  when  you  are  saved  by 
Providence  or  some  lucky  accident  as 
you  are  almost  within  reach  of  the  tusks 
or  the  horn.  Time  after  time  we  have 
crouched  along  the  tangled  jungle- 
path  in  quest  of  the  lurking  tiger,  look¬ 
ing  for  the  sinister  gleam  of  his  eyeballs 
in  the  noonday  shadows  ;  or  have  sat 
watching  for  a  night-shot  at  the  ter¬ 
rible  man-eater,  with  the  mangled 
corpse  of  his  victim  for  a  lure.  There 
is  novelty,  and  consequently  more  ex¬ 
citement,  in  the  newfangled  break-neck 
mountaineering,  when  we  go  scram¬ 
bling  along  the  precipices  or  scaling  the 
heights,  whence  we  can  drop  down  on 
the  ”  bighorn”  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  his  cousin  the  wild  goat  of 
Kashmir  and  Thibet.  Nor  need  one 
travel  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to 
indulge  in  that  kind  of  sport  ;  and  in 
the  way  of  European  adventure,  Mr. 
Baillie  Grohman’s  book  on  the  ‘  Tyrol 
and  the  Tyrolese  ’  will  be  found  almost 
as  pleasant  reading  as  Boner’s  more 
famous  ‘  Chamois-hunting  in  Bavaria.  ’ 
The  story  of  the  stiff  mountain  expedi¬ 
tions  where  he  carried  a  rifle  in  place  of 
an  alpenstock,  is  told  with  great  spirit 
and  vivacity  ;  and  he  does  justice  to  the 
foresters  or  freischiitze  who  shared  his 
bivouacs  in  the  alpine  huts  or  the  cov¬ 
er  of  the  pine-woods,  without  losing 
sight  of  those  inconsistencies  in  their 
character  that  are  more  picturesque  than 
engaging.  For  in  the  hills  that  look 
down  upon  railways  and  hotels  that  are 
patronised  by  the  troups  of  peaceful 
46 
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tourists,  men  still  stalk  and  shoot  each  “  Snapshot”  and  “  Wild  Fowler,”  has 
other  without  the  smallest  hesitation  ;  collected  a  variety  of  scattered  articles 
while  their  contests  of  strength  and  into  six  volumes  in  three  successive 
pluck  at  convivial  meetings  in  the  vil-  series,  which  supply  an  infinity  of  use- 
iage  wirthhaiisen  are  habitually  marked  ful  and  practical  information.  They 
by  brutal  ferocity.  are  pleasantly  written,  if  occasionally 

Books  of  sport  and  natural  history  in  monotonous.  He  tells  how,  by  simply 
the  British  Islands  have  never  been  so  crossing  the  Channel,  the  sportsman,  at 
numerous  as  we  might  have  expected,  a  very  moderate  outlay,  may  find  him- 
Perhaps  because  the  ^ew  that  are  most  self  comparatively  in  clover.  It  ap- 
popular  are  so  excellent  that  they  hold  pears  that  in  Belgium,  notwithstanding 
their  own  against  competition,  and  re-  the  predominance  of  the  class  of  small 
duce  ordinary  writers  to  despair.  Half  peasant-proprietors,  there  is  good  varied 
the  world  nowadays  are  keen  shots,  and  shooting  to  be  rented  very  cheaply  by 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  sportsmen  may  be  a  man  who  knows  how  to  set  about  it. 
said  to  be  scientific  observers.  So  The  writer  has  found  enjoyable  quarters 
everything  is  in  the  manner  of  telling  in  the  beautiful  woodlands  of  Alsace  and 
the  thrice-told  story,  and  of  describing  Lorraine  ;  while  if  you  can  only  spare 
those  incidents  that  are  familiar  to  time  for  a  short  excursion,  there  are 
everybody.  You  can  hardly  say  where  communes  in  the  French  departments  of 
the  happy  knack  lies.  Yet  you  ac-  the  north  and  west  which  will  repay  a 
knowledge  it  in  the  language  which,  flying  visit.  The  bags  of  duck  that  may 
though  natural  and  unstudied,  conveys  be  made  by  ambush-shooting  in  Hol- 
the  most  pleasing  and  vivid  impressions,  land  sound  almost  fabulous.  But  if 
Natural  history  has  made  considerable  you  can  make  yourself  happy  among 
progress  since  White  observed  the  wild-fowl  and  divers,  and  do  not  object 
feathered  inhabitants  of  Selbome  to  some  exposure  and  ”  roughing  it,” 
Hanger,  and  Waterton  turned  his  gar-  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the 
dens  into  a  sanctuary  ;  yet  new  editions  free  shooting-grounds  that  extend  along 
of  their  works  are  perpetually  appear-  our  English  shores,  between  the  sea- 
ing,  and  each  issue  has  as  hearty  a  wel-  line  and  the  cultivated  country.  Near 
come  as  its  predecessors.  It  would  seem  our  tidal  harbors,  and  the  termini  of  the 
as  if  men  like  these,  if  once  they  are  in-  great  coast  railways,  you  may  shoot  away 
duced  to  take  p)en  in  hand,  must  com-  a  heavy  bag  of  cartridges  in  the  course 
municate  in  their  original  freshness  of  a  good  day’s  walk.  The  tidal  estu- 
their  own  heartfelt  impressions.  We  aries  of  the  little  rivers,  and  the  swamps 
know  that  the  author  of  ‘  The  Wild  overflowed  by  Ithe  spring-tides,  are  all 
Sports  of  the  Highlands,’  and  the  frequented  in  the  season  by  great  flights 
‘  Notes  of  a  Naturailist  in  Morayshire,’  of  birds.  Stepping  softly  over  shingle 
was  only  reluctantly  persuaded  to  pub-  and  sea-weed  ;  carefully  approaching 
lish  by  the  persuasions  of  his  friend  Mr.  the  winding  creeks  and  their  tributaries  ; 
Cosmo  Innes  ;  and  how  many  of  us  slipping  alone  under  cover  of  the  em- 
have  good  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  bankments  and  sea-walls, — you  may 
success  of  his  trial  article  in  the  *  Quar-  shoot  successively  at  herons  and  cur- 
terly.’  As,  not  very  long  ago,  w-e  no-  lews,  plover,  duck,  snipe,  sandpiper, 
ticed  at  length  the  latest  edition  of  ‘  The  and  swarms  of  oxbirds,  greenshanks. 
Moor  and  the  Loch,  ’  we  need  not  do  and  redshanks. 

more  than  refer  to  it  now  as  a  fascinat-  But  by  far  the  most  accomplished  ru¬ 
ing  encyclopedia  of  that  wide  range  of  ral  enthusiast  who  has  written  of  late 
Highland  and  Lowland  sports  which  years,  is  the  anonymous  author  of  ‘  The 
have  been  the  lifelong  delight  of  its  Gamekeeper  at  Home,’ and  ‘  Wild  Life 
veteran  author.  And  in  these  days  in  a  Southern  County,’  which  appeared 
when  the  rents  of  forests  and  moors  originally  in  the  ‘  Pall  Mall  Gazette.’ 
have  been  running  to  figures  almost  He  is  one  of  the  men  you  cannot  help 
prohibitory  to  any  but  millionaires,  it  is  liking,  just  as  he  loves  the  wild  crea- 
something  to  "get  a  wrinkle”  about  tures  of  all  kinds,  among  whom  he  has 
inexpensive  shooting.  The  gentleman  evidently  lived  from  his  childhood.  Like 
who  writes  under  the  noms  de  plume  of  oiir  old  friend  the  incumbent  of  Sel- 
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borne,  nothing  has  escaped  his  notice. 
He  has  the  eye  of  an  artist  for  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature,  for  the  shifting  sky-effects 
of  ourA^ariable  climate,  and  the  vener¬ 
able  churches,  manor-houses,  and  farms. 
He  has  been  a  familiar  and  welcome 
guest  in  the  homesteads  and  cottages, 
where  his  quick  observation  catches 
each  detail,  from  the  bulging  lines  of 
the  gables  and  the  walls  without,  to  the 
old  gun  hanging  over  the  mantel-shelf 
within  doors,  or  the  flitches  suspended 
in  the  smoke  of  the  capacious  chimney- 
place.  He  has  the  art  of  drawing  out 
the  inmates,  and  getting  at  their  inner¬ 
most  thoughts,  with  their  quaint  fancies 
and  prejudices,  and  their  lingering  re¬ 
mains  of  superstition.  He  does  the 
geography  and  hydrography  of  the  par¬ 
ishes  and  chalk-downs,  with  a  careful 
exactness  of  touch  that  would  do  credit 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey.  And  as  for 
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the  birds  that  people  the  overgrown 
masses  of  ivy,  the  clustering  creepers 
on  the  crumbling  brick-walls,  the  fruit- 
trees  in  the  old-fashioned  orchards,  the 
copses,  the  hedgerows,  and  the  rushes 
and  sedges  that  fringe  the  brooks  and 
half-choke  the  pools, — he  knows  every  • 
one  of  them  by  sight  and  note,  and  can 
not  only  describe  their  intimate  habits, 
but  seems  to  penetrate  into  their  indi¬ 
vidual  idiosyncrasies.  He  should  be 
president  of  a  staff  college  for  game- 
keepers  and  forresters  ;  and  the  severest 
stricture  we  can  pass  on  his  books  is, 
that  they  might  be  adopted  as  manuals 
by  intelligent  young  poachers,  were 
poachers  as  a  rule  addicted  to  literature. 
In  fact,  we  are  rather  sorry  to  say  that 
the  new  series  of  articles  he  has  com¬ 
menced  are  actually  entitled  ‘  The 
Amateur  Poacher.’ — Blackivootf  s  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

MADAME  DE  TREMONVILLE  AT  HOME. 

The  grave,  silent  Arabs,  who,  with 
their  long  strings  of  camels,  leave  Al¬ 
giers  by  the  Bab-Azoun,  and,  following 
the  curve  of  the  bay,  set  their  faces  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  ;  the  sturdy  Ka- 
byles,  trudging  towards  their  native 
mountains,  with  money,  well  earned  by 
a  month  or  so  of  hard  labor  in  the  town, 
in  their  purses  ;  the  fanners  and  butch¬ 
ers  on  their  way  to  the  great  weekly 
cattle-market  at  Bouffarik  ;  the  stran¬ 
gers,  whose  guide-books  command  them 
to  visit  Blidah  and  the  far-famed  Gorge 
of  the  Chififa — all  these,  before  they 
have  well  accomplished  three  miles  of 
their  journey,  pass,  on  their  left  hand,  a 
pleasant,  shady  domain,  where  avenues 
of  palm  and  plane  and  eucalyptus,  par¬ 
terres  gay  with  many-tinted  flowers, 
and  cool,  dark  vistas,  at  the  edge  of 
which  a  glint  of  foam  shows  where  the 
breakers  meet  the  shore,  might  tempt 
the  wayfarer  to  turn  aside  out  of  the 
heat  and  dust  and  rest  awhile,  if  the 
exigencies  of  business  permitted  of  such 
delay.  This  property,  which  bears  the 
modest  title  of  the  “  Jardin  d’Essai,” 
was  set  aside  by  the  French  Government, 
shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Algiers, 


for  the  establishment  of  a  great  nursery- 
garden,  and  for  the  acclimatisation  of 
tropical  plants.  It  has  answered  its 
purpose  well ;  and  at  the  present  time  is 
not  only  a  boon  to  colonists,  but  a  charm¬ 
ing  cool  retreat,  where  lazy  people  can 
.dream  away  an  hour  or  two  in  that  con¬ 
tentment  of  idleness  which  can  only  be 
enjoyed  in  its  perfection  under  southern 
skies. 

Thither  wandered  M.  de  Saint-Luc, 
on  a  warm,  still  afternoon  ;  and,  seating 
himself  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  alleys, 
fell,  as  of  late  it  had  become  habitual  to 
him  to  do,  into  a  melancholy  reverie. 
From  the  point  at  which  he  had  taken 
up  his  position  the  shore  took  an  inward 
sweep,  so  that  a  broad  stretch  of  blue 
and  glittering  sea  intervened  between 
him  and  the  town  of  Algiers,  which  rose 
abruptly  from  the  water,  white  and  daz¬ 
zling,  like  a  city  of  marble,  against  its 
green  background. 

Saint-Luc  surveyed  the  prospect  with 
a  sigh.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
time  —  infinitely  remote,  as  it  now 
seemed — when,  as  a  gay  young  Chas- 
seur-d’Afrique,  without  much  money  to 
spend,  but  with  a  fine  stock  of  health 
and  animal  spirits,  he  had  fought  in 
Kabylia  under  old  Marshal  Randon, 
and  when,  the  campaign  being  ended,. 
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he  had  been  ordered  to  Algiers  with  his 
regiment,  and  had  come  in  sight  of  the 
town  on  just  such  a  fine  afternoon  as 
this.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
laughing  and  joking  between  him  and 
his  brother  officers,  he  remembered — 
much  mutual  congratulation  upon  their 
safe  return  to  civilised  luxuries  ;  and  it 
had  been  agreed  that  they  were  to  treat 
themselves  that  evening  to  the  best  din¬ 
ner  that  Algiers  could  produce,  and  to 
go  to  the  theatre  afterwards.  But  he 
had  not  gone  to  either  dinner  or  theatre  ; 
for,  on  his  arrival,  a  letter  had  been 
handed  to  him  which  briefly  announced 
that  his  old  father  was  dead,  and  had 
left  him  a  rich  man. 

“  It  was  my  last  day  of  happiness,” 
sighed  Saint-Luc,  forgetful  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  Parisian  career,  which 
had  been  merry  enough  until  satiety  had 
robbed  it  of  its  charm.  ”  When  I  sailed 
for  France  I  left  my  youth  behind  me, 
and  never  knew  what  I  had  lost  till  it 
was  far  past  retrieving.  Ah  !  if  I  had 
met  her  then  !  Or  if  I  could  be  young 
now  !”  How  many  years  was  it  since 
Saint-Luc  and  his  comrades  had  ridden 
gallantly  home  from  the  hill-country  of 
the  discomfited  Kabyles  ?  How  many 
years  ?  And  how  much  had  they  held 
that  a  man  could  look  back  upon  with 
any  kind  of  comfort  or  pride  ?  One? 
he  had  broken  his  right  arm  in  a  steeple 
chase  at  La  Marche,  and  had  scrambled 
on  to  his  horse  again  and  won  the  race, 
amidst  roars  of  applause  ;  once  he  had 
broken  the  bank  at  Baden  ;  and  once  he 
had  disarmed  the  famous  Due  de  Chau- 
mont  St. -Hilaire  in  a  duel.  These  were 
his  triumphs  ;  and  time  had  been  when 
he  had  contemplated  them  with  some 
self-approval.  In  his  present  mood  he 
recalled  them  with  profound  disgust. 
Such  feats  might  command  the  homage 
of  a  Madame  de  Tr^monville  ;  but  with 
Jeanne,  as  he  knew,  they  were  not  likely 
to  count  for  much. 

“  She  despises  me,”  he  thought  ; 
“  ^d  parbleu!  I  am  inclined  to  share  in 
her  sentiments.  If  she  felt  any  admira¬ 
tion  for  me,  it  is  I  who  should  despise 
her.  .  What  right  have  I  to  ex|)ect  that 
she,  in  her  proud  purity,  should  stoop  to 
marry  a  h^f-ruined  spendthrift  ?  The 
wisest  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  take 
myself  off  back  to  France — only  that  is 


no  longer  possible.  I  must  wait  on, 
and  take  my  dismissal  from  her  own 
lips.  It  will  not  kill  me — but  I  wish  I 
had  illusions  enough  left  to  be  able  to 
believe  that  it  would  !” 

The  sound  of  approaching  wheels  in¬ 
terrupted  his  dismal  self-communing, 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  heard  him¬ 
self  called  by  name. 

L^on  de  Mersac,  driving  a  low  pony- 
carriage,  had  pulled  up  a  few  yards  from 
the  dreamer,  and  was  contemplating  him 
in  undisguised  astonishment. 

“  You  here  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  What 
in'  the  world  are  you  doing  in  the  Jar- 
din  d’Essai,  all  by  yourself  ?” 

“  I  am  doing  nothing,”  answered 
Saint-Luc,  getting  up.  “  It  is  the  habit 
of  the  country,  is  it  not?” 

"  It  is  not  my  habit,”  said  L^on  ;  “  I 
have  always  plenty  to  do — too  much 
even.  For  instance,  I  ought  to  be  at 
the  market  at  Bouffarik  to-day  ;  instead 
of  which  I  have  to  go  and  call  upon 
Madame  de  Tr^monville.  Will  you 
come  ?’  ’ 

“  I  would  rather  send  my  card  by 
you.” 

L^on  shook  his  head.  ”  She  would 
not  like  that.  She  always  expects  her 
friends  to  call  in  person.” 

“Am  I  one  of  her  friends?  I  did 
not  know,”  said  Saint-Luc;  “  but  if  I 
must  go,  I  may  as  well  go  with  you. 
And  by-the-bye,  L^on,”  he  added,  as 
he  seated  himself  in  the  pony-carriage, 
“  I  was  thinking  of  saying  a  word  or  two 
to  you  about  that  lady,  if  you  will  not 
think  it  too  great  a  liberty.” 

“  Say  what  you  please.  I  shall  think 
nothing  a  liberty  that  comes  from  you,” 
answered  Leon,  politely. 

“I  am  going  to  make  you  angry, 
nevertheless.  Well,  you  must  try  to 
forgive  me.  Do  you  know  that  this 
go<^  Madame  de  Tr^monville  is  amus¬ 
ing  herself  by  trying  to  make  a  fool  of 
you  ?” 

”  No,”  answered  L^on,  decidedly  ; 
“  I  do  not  know  it.  You  misunder¬ 
stand  her  ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  at 
your  doing  so,  for  she  is  fond  of  admira¬ 
tion,  like  all  women  who  are  young  and 
pretty  ;  but  she  is  not  a  coquette.  If 
you  were  as  well  acquainted  with  her  as 
I  am,  you  would  have  no  feeling  to- 
lyards  her  but  one  of  the  deepest  com- 
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passion  ;  for,  though  perhaps  you  might 
not  suppose  it  from  seeing  her  in  public, 
she  is  very  unhappy.” 

"  So  those  perennial  smiles,  and  that 
charming  flow  of  animation,  only  disguise 
an  aching  heart.  How  sad  !” 

“  It  is  easy  to  sneer,”  returned  L^on  ; 

“  but  what  would  you  have  her  do  ? 
Would  you  prefer  that  she  should  go 
about  moaning,  and  depress  everybody 
by  showing  a  dismal  face  ?” 

”  Certainly  not.  I  was  only  admiring 
the  fortitude  with  which  she  bears  the 
neglect  of  an  unsympathetic  husband — 
for  that,  I  presume,  is  the  affliction  she 
suffers  from.” 

“How  did  you  guess  that?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Leon,  quite  astonished  at  this 
striking  proof  of  Saint-Luc’s  penetra¬ 
tion.  “  But,  to  be  sure,  anybody  might 
see  how  ill-suited  to  her  that  dull,  vulgar 
old  man  was.  They  have  not  a  thought 
nor  a  taste  in  common  ;  and  he  treats 
her  with  the  most  ostentatious  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Sometimes,  when  she  speaks  of 
him,  she  cannot  restrain  her  tears.” 

“And  you  dry  them  for  her?  Al¬ 
iens^  anions,  my  friend  ;  you  are  accept¬ 
ing  a  part  in  a  very  old  comedy.  It  is 
one  that  I  have  played  more  than  once 
myself,  and  I  know  it  by  heart.  If  my 
own  past  life  gave  me  the  right  to  offer 
counsel  to  a  young  man,  I  should  rec¬ 
ommend  you  to  decline  such  a  ri>lf, 
though  it  involves  little  risk,  excef>t  that 
of  exhibiting  yourself  in  a  somewhat  ri¬ 
diculous  aspect  to  your  friends,  so  long 
as  you  remember  that  you  are  merely 
acting.  But  if  you  take  it  into  your  head 
to  be  in  earnest  over  the  affair,  the  case 
is  different,  and  you  may  incur  a  good 
deal  of  needless  unhappiness.  Whatever 
you  do,  don’t  take  Madame  de  Tr^mon- 
ville  seriously.  Believe  me,  she  is  not 
worth  it,  and  does  not  expect  it.  Amuse 
yourself  with  her,  if  you  must ;  but  don’t 
put  faith  in  all  she  says  ;  above  all, 
don’t  be  absurd  enough  to  fall  in  love 
with  her.  Formerly  there  were  two 
classes  of  women — devotes  and  women  of 
the  world  :  one  knew  what  to  expect  of 
each  of  them,  and  suited  one’s  conduct 
towards  them  accordingly  ;  but  in  these 
days  a  third  class  has  sprung  up,  and 
is  becoming  more  numerous  than  either 
of  the  others — a  class  of  women  who  are 
worldly  without  being  witty  ;  whose  re¬ 
ligion,  of  which  they  make  a  conspicu¬ 


ous  display,  is  nothing  but  a  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  who  are  mostly  very  ignorant,  who 
have  no  merit,  except  that  of  dressing 
well,  and  no  passions  but  vanity  and  a 
certain  mean  ambition.  It  is  a  mass  of 
such  charming  creatures  that  forms  the 
upper  layer  of  fashionable  society  in 
France,  under  his  Majesty  Napoleon 
III.,  whom  Heaven  preserve  !  There 
are  exceptions  here  and  there,  of  course, 
but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  your  Madame 
de  Tr6monville  is  one  of  them.” 

“You  are  a  man  of  the  world,”  said 
Ldon,  “  and  naturally  know  more  of  the 
state  of  society  at  large  than  I  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  do.  Also,  like  most  men  of  the 
world,  you  have  a  habit  of  generalising, 
which  is  apt  to  lead  you  into  errors  with 
regard  to  individuals.  You  are  alto¬ 
gether  wrong,  for  instance,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment  of  Madame  de  Tremonville,  who 
is  neither  ignorant,  nor  vain,  nor  irre¬ 
ligious.  But  you  can  discover  her  true 
character  for  yourself,  if  you  care  to  take 
the  trouble  :  I  have  no  particular  wish  to 
influence  your  opinion.” 

“  As  you  please.  Let  us  admit  her  to 
be  an  angel.  I  still  don’t  see  what  good 
result  you  propose  to  gain  by  making 
love  to  her.  ’  ’ 

“  I  propose  nothing,  and  I  am  not 
making  love  to  her,”  answered  L6on, 
flicking  the  near  p>ony  impatiently  with 
his  whip.  “  And,  with  your  permission, 

I  should  prefer  to  change  the  subject.” 

“  I  told  you  I  should  make  you 
angry,”  remarked  Saint- Luc,  as  the  car¬ 
riage  turned  in  at  Madame  de  Tr6mon- 
ville’s  gates. 

“I  am  not  in  the  least  angry,”  re¬ 
turned  L6on  ;  “  but  I  see  no  use  in  dis¬ 
cussing  a  state  of  affairs  which  does  not 
exist — that  is  all.” 

And  so  he  pulled  up  at  the  door  of 
the  villa  ;  and  Saint-Luc,  with  the  con¬ 
viction,  common  to  most  wise  counsel¬ 
lors,  that  he  might  as  well  have  held  his 
tongue,  got  out  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  visitors  were  at  once  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  whom  they  found  sitting  on  a 
footstool,  surrounded  by  officers  in  staff- 
uniforms,  all  of  whom  were  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  tearing  up  newspapers  into 
small  scraps. 

“  Ah,  messieurs  !  you  arrive  d  pro- 
pos”  she  cried.  “You  shall  take  part 
in  our  chasse.  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  you. 
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no  doubt,  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  the  game.  A  bag  full  of 
paper  is  given  to  one  of  the  party,  who 
represents  the  hare,  and  who  starts  in 
any  direction  he  pleases,  scattering  the 
paper  behind  him.  The  rest,  who  act 
as  hounds,  follow,  after  the  interval  of  a 
minute,  upon  his  track,  and  the  chase 
continues  till  the  hare  is  caught,  or  the 
scent  exhausted.  The  hare,  if  he  is 
captured,  pays  fifty  francs  into  the  box 
which  you  see,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  escape, 
each  of  the  hounds  must  contribute 
twenty  francs  to  the  same  object.  There 
it  also  a  fine  of  twenty  francs  for  any 
hound  who  leaves  the  scent,  or  gives 
up  the  pursuit.” 

In  this  manner  Madame  de  Tr^mon* 
ville  combined  amusement  with  benevo¬ 
lence.  It  has  already  been  said  that  she 
was  not  averse  to  such  forms  of  romping 
as  she  conceived  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  decrees  of  fashion  ;  and  this  notion 
of  a  paper-chase,  wahed  to  her  by 
some  echo  from  Compi^gne,  had  taken 
her  fancy  as  well  as  that  of  her  admirers. 
"  It  will  be  no  novelty  to  you,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  she  continued,  addressing  Saint- 
Luc  ;  ‘  ‘  but  you  will  hardly  expect  to 
meet  with  novelty  in  our  barbarous  col¬ 
ony,  It  is  something  to  do — one  runs 
about  and  one  laughs — voil^  !' ' 

It  struck  Saint-Luc  as  possible  that 
one  might  sit  still  and  laugh,  or  even  sit 
still  without  laughing  ;  either  of  which 
alternatives  he  would  have  preferred  to 
the  one  suggested  to  him  ;  but  he  was 
not  so  ungracious  as  to  give  utterance 
to  his  sentiments,  and  began  to  tear  up 
paper  with  polite  resignation. 

”  Will  not  you  sing  us  something, 
madame,  while  we  'prepare  the  scent  ?’  ’ 
asked  one  of  the  officers  ;  and  Madame 
de  Tr^monville  consented,  without 
waiting  to  be  pressed.  She  seated  her¬ 
self  at  the  piano,  and  sung,  with  a  good 
deal  of  spirit,  a  ballad,  the  words  of 
which  were  hardly  open  to  objection, 
though  there  was  something  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  delivery  which  the  p>erformer 
mentally  qualified  as  “MiV,”  and  her 
audience  as  “  risqui." 

The  officers  glanced  at  one  another 
and  smiled  furtively ;  Saint-Luc  pre¬ 
served  a  countenance  of  blank  impassi¬ 
bility  ;  but  L6on,  mindful  of  the  con¬ 
versation  which  had  occupied  his  drive 
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from  the  Jardin  d'Essai,  reddened  and 
frowned. 

Madame  de  Tr<^monville  was  not  slow 
to  detect  these  signs  of  displeasure. 

”  Look  at  M.  de  Mersac  !”  she  cried. 

“  He  is  actually  blushing  for  me.  And 
yet  I  had  chosen  the  most  innocent  song 
in  my  repertoire,  out  of  special  deference 
to  his  prejudices.  M.  le  Marquis  has 
lately  become  of  a  simplicity  quite 
Arcadian.  I  think  even  that  his  thoughts 
wander  sometimes  to  some  shepherdess 
or  other — is  it  not  so,  monsieur  ?  Ah  ! 
you  blush  still  more.  I  would  stake  my 
diamond  ring  against  the  straw  hat 
whose  brim  you  are  trying  to  pull  off, 
that  you  are  in  love.” 

“  Then  you  would  lose  your  ring, 
madame.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  in  the  very  least  in  love  with  any 
human  creature.” 

Madame  de  Tr^monville  laughed. 
“You  speak  with  such  emphasis  that 
we  must  believe  you,”  she  said  ;  “  but 
you  need  not  be  angry.  It  is  no  dis¬ 
grace  to  be  in  love  :  is  it  M.  de  Lon- 
gueil  ?  You  ought  to  know.” 

”  I  hope  not  ;  I  know  it  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune,”  replied  the  officer  addressed, 
with  a  languishing  look  at  his  hostess. 

“  M.  de  Longueil  is  always  in  love, 
and  is  always  successful — at  least,  so 
he  says,”  continued  the  lady.  “  Ah  ! 
these  beaux  sabreurs !  who  can  with¬ 
stand  \hem  ?  Since  his  Mexican  cam¬ 
paign,  M.  de  Longueil  has  been  irresisti¬ 
ble.” 

The  young  man,  who  in  truth  had 
been  invalided  home  almost  immediately 
after  his  landing  in  Mexico,  and  had 
had  to  put  up  with  some  good-humored 
raillery  from  his  comrades  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  w'inced  preceptibly  under  this  un- 
exi)ected  attack,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
assailant.  She  liked  to  say  occasional 
sharp  things  to  her  adorers,  to  hurt  their 
feelings,  and  set  them  against  one  an¬ 
other.  It  was  her  way  of  paying  them 
out  for  the  free-and-easy  fashion  in 
which  they  usually  treated  her ;  and 
she  was  the  more  able  to  indulge  her 
taste,  inasmuch  as  she  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  she  could  at  any  moment, 
with  a  slight  effort,  disperse  the  clouds 
which  her  remarks  might  have  called  up. 
She  soon  found  means  to  restore  M.  de 
Longueil  to  good  humor  ;  and,  seeing 
that  L6on  still  sat,  silent  and  sulky,  by 
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himself,  she  took  an  opportunity  to 
cross  the  room  to  him,  and  whisper  con¬ 
fidentially,  “  They  are  so  scandalous — 
they  had  remarked  that  you  were  con¬ 
stantly  here.  I  was  obliged  to  say 
something  to  divert  their  suspicions." 

Whereupon  that  infatuated  youth  im¬ 
mediately  recovered  his  spirits,  and 
joined  in  the  general  entreaty  that  the 
paper-chase  might  now  be  allowed  to 
begin. 

Lots  were  drawn  to  decide  who  should 
first  act  as  hare,  and  the  lot  fell  upon 
M.  de  Longueil.  He  took  up  his  bag 
and  started  at  once  through  the  open 
door,  and  they  heard  his  footsteps  dying 
away  on  the  gravel  _  outside,  while 
Madame  de  Tr^monville,  watch  in  hand, 
awaited  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
minute.  Then,  time  being  up,  the 
whole  party  set  out  in  hot  pursuit,  keep¬ 
ing  scrupulously  to  the  scent,  and  imitat¬ 
ing,  with  indifferent  success,  the  bay¬ 
ing  of  a  pack  in  full  cry.  Out  into  the 
blazing  sunshine  they  rushed,  helter- 
skelter,  down  the  slope  of  the  garden, 
through  a  hedge  of  aloes,  into  a  narrow 
shady  lane,  still  paved  with  the  slabs 
which  the  Romans  had  left  there  in  the 
days  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  then  up  the  hill 
again,  panting  'and  laughing,  across  a 
meadow,  through  another  hedge  or  two, 
over  a  low  wall,  into  the  chinks  of  which 
the  affrighted  lizards  darted,  and  so 
back  to  their  starting-point.  Madame 
de  T r^monville  kept  the  lead  with  L6on 
at  her  elbow  ;  the  others  were  close  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  far  in  the  rear  Saint-Luc, 
who  had  no  special  aptitude  for  playing 
the  fool,  trotted  resignedly,  emitting 
from  time  to  time,  as  in  duty  bound,  a 
brief,  mournful  bark.  The  hare  was 
now  in  sight,  and,  confident  in  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  outstripping  his  pursuers,  began 
to  amuse  himself  by  doubling,  passing 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  distressed 
pack,  and  [stimulating  their  ardor  with 
sundry  insulting  jeers.  But  his  triumph 
was  short.  Looking  over  his  shoulder 
to  fling  back  a  derisive  shout,  he  stum¬ 
bled  on  the  edge  of  a  flower-bed,  and, 
falling  prone  into  a  cluster  of  rose¬ 
bushes,  was  ignominiously  captured  by 
Madame  de  Tr6monville,  to  whom  he 
ruefully  handed  over  his  fine  of  fifty 
francs. 

Fate  now  selected  as  victim  M.  de 
Saint-Luc,  who  promptly  offered  to  pay 


fine  in  default ;  but  this  proposition 
being  received  with  marked  disfavor,  he 
was  fain  to  accept  the  bag  of  paper 
handed  to  him  ;  his  disgust  being  some¬ 
what  mitigated  by  the  permission  accord¬ 
ed  to  his  request  that  he  might,  if  he  so 
pleased,  confine  his  progress  to  the  house. 
For  he  thought,  “  So  long  as  I  remain 
within  four  walls,  I  shall  at  least  escape 
the  risk  of  sunstroke,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  I  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  seen  in  this  very  ridiculous  position 
by  any  chance  acquaintance  who  may  be 
passing  in  the  neighborhood.” 

He  left  behind  him,  therefore,  a  tor¬ 
tuous  track,  leading  now  into  one  room, 
now  into  another,  out  into  the  verandah 
and  back  again,  and  Anally  up  the  stair¬ 
case.  It  was  not  until  he  had  dart¬ 
ed  in  and  out  of  M.  de  Tr^monville’s 
dressing-room,  and  was  becoming  hard 
pressed  by  the  hounds,  who,  with  shouts 
of  laughter,  were  following  closely  upon 
his  heels,  that  a  happy  inspiration  occur¬ 
red  to  him.  Why  should  he  not  escape 
from  the  house,  run  down  to  the  high 
road,  beyond  which  nobody  would  be 
likely  to  follow  him,  and  so  slip  quietly 
down  home  ?  Full  of  this  idea,  he 
dashed  down  the  stairs,  three  steps  at  the 
time,  flung  open  the  front  door,  and — 
plunged  headlong  into  the  arms  of 
Madame  de  Vaublanc,  who,  in  her  very 
best  clothes,  was  coming  to  pay  a  visit  of 
ceremony  after  the  ball. 

''  AfaiSy  monsieur  I”  shrieked  that  as¬ 
tonished  lady,  reeling  back  and  involun¬ 
tarily  ringing  a  tremendous  pieal  with  the 
bell-handle  which  she  had  graspied  for 
support. 

Saint-Luc  felt  it  to  be  rather  hard 
luck  that  Madame  de  Vaublanc  should 
have  chosen  that  day  of  all  others  for 
paying  her  respects  at  the  Villa  de  Tr6- 
monville  ;  *,  but  it  was  worse  that  she 
should  have  brought  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac  with  her  ;  and  what  was  worst 
of  all  was,  that  his  lively  hostess,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  appearance  of  any  fresh 
personages  upon  the  scene,  must  needs 
bounce  out  through  the  half-open  door, 
and  fling  her  arms  round  him  with  a 
cry  of  triumph.  L6on,  who,  as  usual, 
was  following  close  upon  her  heels, 
opened  his  mouth  to  re-echo  the  shout, 
but  shut  it  again  abruptly  when  he  became 
aware  of  his  sister’s  calm  brown  eyes  Axed 
upon  him  in  wondering  interrogation. 
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The  rest  of  the  pack,  having  had  time 
to  perceive  the  state  of  affairs,  quietly 
and  discreetly  vanished. 

There  was  a  brief,  uncomfortable 
pause,  during  which  the  five  jjersons 
who  stood  face  to  face  in  the  full  light 
of  the  sinking  sun,  contemplated  one 
another  with  varied  feelings.  L6on 
looked,  as  he  felt,  very  much  like  a 
schoolboy  caught  out  of  bounds ; 
Madame  de  Tr^monville,  for  once  in 
her  life,  was  a  little  disconcerted  ;  Saint- 
Luc  leant  against  the  wall,  with  folded 
arms,  the  picture  of  calm  despair  ;  and 
Jeanne  remembering  the  promise  she 
had  extorted  from  this  unfortunate  de¬ 
linquent,  was  at  no  pains  to  hide  the 
disgust  and  contempt  with  which  his 
duplicity  filled  her.  Only  Madame  de 
Vaublanc,  scrutinising  the  flushed 
cheeks  and  disordered  hair  of  her  enemy, 
smiled  with  grim  satisfaction,  and  sang 
an  inward  paean  at  the  shrine  of  Neme¬ 
sis  the  Just. 

"  An  orgy,  mesdames — a  veritable 
orgy  !”  she  hissed,  describing  the  scene 
subsequently  to  an  eager  circle  of  lis¬ 
teners.  “  If  you  had  seen  her,  with 
her  hair  down  her  back  and  her  eyes 
blazing,  clutch  M.  de  Saint-Luc  round 
the  neck,  you  would  have  thought,  as  I 
declare  I  did  for  a  moment,  that  she  had 
gone  out  of  her  mind.  The  poor 
Vicomte,  who  did  not  appear  to  enjoy 
his  position,  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and 
handed  her  two  or  three  nap>oleons.  It 
was  to  save  himself  from  some  penalty,  I 
presume — though  what  worse  punish¬ 
ment  he  could  have  feared  than  being 
‘“mbraced  by  that  woman,  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say.  You  will  easily  believe  that  I 
declined  to  enter  the  house,  though  she 
recovered  herself,  after  a  minute,  and 
begged  us  to  do  so,  suggesting  even,  in 
the  insolent  manner  that  you  know  of, 
that  we  should  join  in  the  game  that  we 
had  interrupted.  ‘  Many  thanks,  ma- 
dame,’  said  I  ;  ‘  but,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  your  game,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  fitted  neither  for  old  women  nor  for 
young  girls  !  ’  And  with  that  I  took 
my  leave.  The  ,  two  gentlemen  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately,  and  caught  us  up 
before  we  were  out  of  the  avenue.  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  they  both  looked 
very  much  ashamed  of  themselves.” 

Ashamed  of  themselves  they  undoubt¬ 


edly  were,  but  in  very  different  degrees 
of  intensity.  Lion’s  humiliation  was 
lessened  by  a  strong  admixture  of  that 
odd  pride  which  youths  of  all  nations 
would  appear  to  take  in  publicly  expos¬ 
ing  their  idiocy  where  a  pretty  woman  is 
concerned  ;  whereas  that  of  Saint-Luc 
contained  no  consoling  element  what¬ 
ever,  and  was  the  more  bitter  because 
he  felt  it  to  be  wholly  undeserved. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  exculpating  him¬ 
self  in  some  degree,  that  he  hurried  af¬ 
ter  Madame  de  Vaublanc  and  Jeanne. 

“  You  are  taking  the  wrong  turning, 
M.  de  Saint-Luc,”  said  the  latter  lady. 
“  Our  road  leads  directly  away  from  the 
town.” 

”  I  am  going  to  make  my  way  back  by 
El  Biar  and  the  Frais  Vallon,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  ”  It  is  a  much  prettier  walk.” 

To  this  Jeanne  vouchsafed  no  re¬ 
joinder  ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  Saint- 
I.,uc  found  himself  presently  walking  be¬ 
side  slow-paced  Madame  de  Vaublanc, 
while  the  two  tall  figures  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Mersac  and  her  brother  were 
drawing  rapidly  away  in  front.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  he  would  have 
got  speech  of  Jeanne  again  that  day,  if 
the  old  lady  at  his  side  had  not  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  cognisant  of  the  Duchess’s 
wishes  with  respect  to  him,  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  them.  As  it  was, 
she  soon  gave  him  his  opportunity. 

“  Stop,  my  children,  stop !”  she 
cried,  when  they  reached  the  entrance 
of  a  narrow  stony  lane  ;  “let  us  take  the 
short  cut.” 

"  You  will  find  it  rough  walking, 
madame,”  said  Jeanne,  doubtfully. 

“  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  I  prefer  spoiling 
my  boots  to  making  a  circuit  of  two 
miles.  M.  le  Marquis  will  kindly  lend 
me  the  support  of  his  arm,  I  have  no 
doubt.’* 

And  so,  the  path  being  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  more  than  two  persons  walk¬ 
ing  abreast,  Jeanne  had  to  fall  'back, 
and  accept  Saint-Luc’s  society,  whether 
she  liked  it  or  not.  ^Silently  they  scram¬ 
bled  over  the  rocks  and  boulders,  Saint- 
Luc  offering  an  assisting  hand  from 
time  to  time,  and  being  as  often  politely 
but  firmly  waved  aside.  At  length  he 
stopped  short,  and  faced  his  companion. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  he. 

“  Monsieur.” 
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“  You  are  angry  with  me.” 

”  I  assure  you  I  was  not  thinking 
about  you.” 

She  looked  down  upon  him  from  the 
rocky  ledge  upon  which  she  was  stand¬ 
ing.  A  tangled  growth  of  cactus  and 
myrtle  and  asphodel,  overspread  with 
festoons  of  the  pale  green  clematis,  rose 
behind  her,  and  from  between  the  sil¬ 
very  leaves  of  the  olive-tree  over  her 
head  rays  of  sunlight  streamed  down 
and  made  moving  patterns  of  light  and 
shade  upon  her  white  dress.  Her  beau¬ 
tiful  lips  were  curved  into  a  smile  of  in¬ 
nocent  candor,  into  which  a  touch  of 
perfect  disdain  had  somehow  found  its 
way.  It  was  not  the  least  strange  fea¬ 
ture  in  Saint-Luc’s  infatuation  that  the 
small  stabs  which  Jeanne  was  always  in¬ 
flicting  upon  him  never  angered,  but 
only  hurt  him.  In  the  old  Paris  days 
he  had  not  l)orne  the  reputation  of  a 
man  easily  snubbed,  and  had  never 
failed  to  hold  his  own  against  any  man 
or  woman  who  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  attack  him  ;  but  he  had  no  retort 
ready  now,  and  had  no  wish  to  seek  for 
one.  He  resumed,  quite  humbly,  “  I 
ought  perhaps  to  have  said  that,  as  far 
as  appearances  go,  you  have  reason  to 
be  angry  with  me.  |I  promised,  you 
know,  to  try  and  keep  your  brother  away 
from  Madame  de  Tr^monville,  and  in 
truth  I  have  done  what  I  could.  I  was 
speaking  to  him  about  her  this  very 
afternoon,  and  my  visit  to  her  was 
meant  to  be  as  much  one  of  ceremony 
as  your  own.  I  certainly  should -not 
have  gone,  if  I  had  had  any  idea  that  I 
should  be  forced  into  playing  that  ridicu¬ 
lous  game.” 

”  VV'hy  should  you  not  play  any  game 
that  you  find  amusing  ?”  returned 
Jeanne,  indifferently.  “  It  was  foolish 
in  me  to  speak  to  you  about  L6on  and 
Madame  de  Tremonville  at  all.  Will 
you  please  forget  that  I  ever  said  any¬ 
thing  upon  the  subject  ?” 

"  Just  as  you  please,  mademoiselle  ; 
but  why  do  you  say  that  your  speaking 
to  me  was  foolish  ?” 

”  I  will  say  useless,  if  you  prefer  it. 
Pray  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it.” 

Saint-Luc  was  silent  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ;  then  he  broke  out  abruptly — 
”  why  do  you  mistrust  me  so,  mademoi¬ 
selle  ?  I  could  not  prevent  your  brother 
from  calling  upon  Madame  de  Tr^mon- 


ville  this  afternoon.  I  told  him  what  I 
thought  of  her,  and  advised  him  to  drop 
her  acquaintance.  What  more  could  I, 
or  any  one,  do  ?  I  have  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  incur  your  dislike  :  I 
have  seen  that  for  some  time,  and  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  it ;  but  at  least 
I  have  never  given  you  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  I  do  not  tell  the  truth. 
What  makes  you  think  so  ill  of  me  ?” 

Jeanne  had  resumed  her  march  ;  but 
she  faced  about  upon  this  challenge. 
“  It  is  not  that  I  dislike  or  distrust  you, 
M.  de  Saint-Luc,”  she  said  ;  ”  and  I 
don’t  think  that  you  mean  unkindly  to¬ 
wards  L6on  ;  but  sometimes  I  feel 
afraid  for  him — ^he  has  changed  so  much 
of  late.  After  what  you  have  said,  I 
am  sure  that  you  have  done  your  best 
to  w-am  him,  though  I  confess  I  did  not 
think  so  just  now.  But  I  suppose  the 
truth  is,  that  L6on  has  reached  an  age 
at  w'hich  warnings  are  not  of  much  ser¬ 
vice.  He  is  at  an  age,  too,  when  young 
men'generally  imitate  those  about  them.  ’  ’ 

“  I  understand.  And  I  am  not  an 
example  to  be  imitated.  You  are  per¬ 
fectly  right,  mademoiselle  ;  no  one  could 
have  wasted  his  life  more  hopelessly 
than  I  have  done  ;  also  no  one  could  be 
njore  conscious  of  his  worthlessness  than 
I  am.  At  the  same  time,  I  don’t  think 
your  brother  has  learnt  much  harm 
from  me  since  I  have  been  here.  The 
only  bad  habit  of  any  sort  or  kind  that 
he  has  seen  me  indulge  in  is  occasional 
gambling  ;  and  if  you  wish  it,  I  will 
gladly  promise  you  now  never  to  touch 
a  card  again  so  long  as  I  am  in  Algiers.” 

“No,  no  !”  she  interrupted,  hastily  ; 
“  let  us  have  no  promises.  Who  knows 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  keep 
them  ?  I  cannot  expect  you  to  change 
all  your  habits  to  suit  my  convenience  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  should  not  wish  it.  We 
will  try  to  be  better  friends  for  the 
future,”  she  added,  extending  her  hand 
to  him  frankly. 

He  took  it,  held  it  in  his  own  for  a 
second,  and  then  let  it  fall.  It  was 
probably  the  very  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  had  allowed  a  woman’s  hand  to 
escape  from  his  possession  without  a 
pressure. 

“You  know  that  the  will  is  not  want¬ 
ing  on  my  part,”  he  answered,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Her  brow  clouded,  but  cleared  again 
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almost  at  once,  and  she  looked  at  him 
not  unkindly. 

"  I  wish — ”  she  began,  and  then  broke 
off. 

And  Saint-Luc  never  knew  in  what 
/manner  she  had  intended  to  finish  her 
sentence  ;  for  at  that*  moment  Madame 
de  Vaublanc’s  shrill  voice  was  heard 
calling,  “  Jeanne,  make  haste  !  you  will 
keep  Madame  la  Duchesse  waiting  for 
dinner.”  And  so  the  colloquy  came 
to  an  end. 

Chapter  IX. 

GRANDE  KABYLIE. 

In  selecting  for  narration  a  portion 
out  of  the  lives  of  certain  people,  and 
endeavoring  to  interest  others  therein, 
the  veracious  historian  is  apt,  ere  long, 
to  find  himself  hemmed  in  between  two 
difficulties.  For  whereas  if,  upon  the 
one  hand,  he  attempt  to  follow  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  story  through  those  unevent¬ 
ful  scenes  in  which,  generally  speaking, 
their  desires,  their  characters,  and  their 
destinies  slowly  develop  themselves,  he 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious  to  his 
readers  ;  it  is  certain,  upon  the  other, 
that  if  he  pass  over  such  p>eriods  in 
silence,  he  must  risk  the  charge  of  in¬ 
consequence.  The  former  peril  app>ear- 
ing,  all  things  considered,  the  more  for¬ 
midable  of  the  two,  it  seems  wisest  to 
the  present  chronicler  to  dismiss  in  as 
few  sentences  as  may  be  all  account  of 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  1870 — 
precisely  the  two  months,  as  it  happens, 
of  which  the  personages  with  whom  he 
is  concerned  have  since  declared  that 
they  cherish  a  keener,  fonder  memory 
than  of  any  other  period  of  their  career. 

The  fact  is,  that  nothing  whatever 
took  place  during  these  two  months  but 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  outset.  Barrington  finished  his  pic¬ 
ture,  began  a  second  one,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  upon  a  footing  of  com¬ 
plete  intimacy  at  the  Campagne  de  Mer- 
sac ;  L^n  went  on  flirting  foolishly 
with  Madame  de  Tremonville  ;  Saint- 
Luc,  though  more  at  his  ease  with 
Jeanne,  and  more  kindly  received  by  her 
after  the  conversation  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  made  but  little  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  ;  the 
Duchess'and  M.  de  Fontvieille  contin¬ 
ued  their  abortive  support  of  the  luck¬ 
less  suitor  ;  and  old  Time  plodded  on  in 


his  dogged,  relentless  way,  bringing  all 
of  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble  end.  Here  is  an  extract  from  Bar- 
rin^on’s  correspondence — the  last  with 
which  the  reader  shall  be  troubled — 
whence  the  results  of  eight  weeks  of  glo¬ 
rious  weather,  combined  with  lamentable 
supineness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  have  been  able  to  exercise  some 
control  over  the  march  of  events,  may 
be  succinctly  gleaned. 

”  Your  last  letter  tickled  me  immense¬ 
ly.  That  you  should  claim  credit  for 
penetration  in  having  discovered  the 
very  thing  that  I  have  been  laboriously 
striving  lor  some  time  past  to  make 
clear  to  you,  is  such  a  good  joke  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  never  see  the  point  of 
it.  *  Mark  my  words,’  you  observe  in 
that  pithy  and  sagacious  style  which  is 
all  your  own,  ‘  you  are  falling  in  love 
with  that  Mademoiselle  Thingummy  ; 
and  if  I  don’t  see  you  home  before  the 
Derby  is  run,  I  shall  look  upon  your 
case  as  a  hopeless  one  !  ’  I  had  been 
laughing  at  your  letter  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  ;  but  when  I  reached  that 
sentence,  I  positively  roared.  Why, 
my  dear,  good  soul,  of  course  I  am  in 
love  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  (of 
whom,  by  the  way,  I  will  thank  you  not 
to  speak  as  ’  Mademoiselle  Thingummy  ’ 
again).  The  indisputable  fact  that  no¬ 
body  could  be  as  much  in  her  society  as 
I  have  been  without  falling  in  love  with 
her,  is  one  with  which  you  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  acquainted  ;  but  if  you 
haven’t  burnt  my  previous  letters,  and 
will  refer  back  to  them,  you  will  surely 
admit  that  I  have  never  drawn  the  thin¬ 
nest  veil  over  my  attachment — or  at 
least,  if  I*  have  (for  I  don’t  exactly  re¬ 
member  all  I  may  have  said),  it  has  been 
one  that  any  fool  might  have  seen 
through.  Heavens  and  earth  !  what  is 
it  that  makes  people  talk  of  love  as 
though  there  were  something  ridiculous 
in  it — something  to  be  ashamed  of  ?  Is 
it  ignorance,  or  folly,  or  envy  ?  Igno¬ 
rance  it  cannot  be,  for  everybody  must 
have  been  in  love  at  least  once  ;  in  your 
case,  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  a  mixture 
of  the  two  latter  causes.  Come,  old 
fellow,  you  and  I  have  been  friends  ever 
since  we  w’ore  jackets  and  turn-down 
collars,  and  played  flve  against  the 
chapel-wall  on  Saturday  afternoons,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  too  srasill  to  be  allowed 
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possession  of  one  of  the  fives-courts  ; 
we  have  wintered  one  another  and  sum¬ 
mered  one  another,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
put  any  question  I  please  to  you,  and  to 
expect  a  truthful  reply.  Divest  yourself 
for  a  few  minutes  of  your  twopenny-half¬ 
penny  cynicism,  and  tell  me  honestly — 
Wouldn’t  you  give  a  year’s  income  to  be 
in  love  yourself  ?  Wouldn’t  your  heart 
leap  with  joy  if  you  could  feel  again  the 
delicious  tremors,  the  exquisite  joys,  the 
doubts,  the  fears,  the  hopes  of  bygone 
days  ?  Wouldn’t  you,  if  you  could, 
choose  to  live  again,  in  a  queer,  delight¬ 
ful,  glorified  world,  inhabited,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  by  one  person  only 
besides  yourself  ?  Wouldn’t  you,  on  the 
approach  of  that  person,  like  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  certain  odd  spasm,  half  painful, 
half  delightful,  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  your  waistcoat  ? — it  is  a  phys¬ 
ical  sensation,  and  you  know  it  as  well 
as  I  do,  if  your  memory  is  not  growing 
feeble.  Ah,  my  dear  old  boy,  there’s 
nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  love’s 
young  dream  !  Love’s  middle-aged 
dream  is  a  very  close  imitation  of  it — 
experto  crede  I  Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a 
name  great  in  story  !  What  are  honors 
and  wealth  and  gratified  ambition  in 
comparison  with  this  divine  ecstasy  ?  It 
is  a  disease,  you  will  grant.  I  don’t  say 
no  ;  but  it  is  sent  straight  from  heaven. 

Oh,  Fame,  if  I  e’er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
’Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding 
phrases 

Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one 
discover 

She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

You  will  perhaps  pardon  my  bursting 
into  poetry  ;  it  is  a  trick  incidental  to 
my  condition.  I  see  you  reading  this  in 
your  arm-chair  at  the  club,  doubled  up 
with  merriment,  your  long  nose  almost 
touching  your  chin,  as  it  does  in  mo¬ 
ments  when  you  are  enjoying  a  fancied 
superiority  over  one  of  your  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  most 
heartily  welcome  to  your  joke.  Your 
correspondence  is  often  so  irresistibly 
comical  to  me,  that  it  would  be  hard  in¬ 
deed  if  I  were  to  grudge  you  an  occa¬ 
sional  chuckle  ;  and  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  I  have 
the  best  of  the  laugh. 

“  Yes,  I  am  in  love  with  Jeanne  de 
Mersac ;  and  I  rejoice  in  being  so  ! 
Your  sage  and  trite  warnings  against 


what  you  are  pleased  to  term  a  ‘  roman¬ 
tic  marriage  with  a  foreigner,’  and  your 
doubts  as  to  how  a  Frenchwoman  and  a 
Catholic  would  be  received  by  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  Surrey,  are  altogether  irrelevant 
to  the  subject,  and  I  am  not  going  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  soundness.  The  notion  that 
love  and  marriage  are  inseparably  con¬ 
nected,  and  that  the  one  is  invariably 
and  necessarily  a  prelude  [to  the  other, 
always  seems  to  me  to  arise  out  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  vulgarity  of  mind.  You,  who  are 
nothing  if  not  conventional,  probably 
hold  a  different  opinion  ;  but  really  if 
you  will  think  for  a  moment  of  the  refin¬ 
ing,  ennobling  influence  of  love — of  how 
it  takes  us  out  of  ourselves  and  raises  us 
above  the  level  of  this  commonplace, 
sordid  world  ;  and  if  you  will  then  con¬ 
sider  the  perfectly  earthly  character  of 
marriage,  with  its  dull  respectabilities 
and  tedious  monotony — you  will  per¬ 
ceive  the  bathos  of  degrading  the  former 
into  a  mere  stepping-stone  towards  the 
latter. 

Ach  !  des  Lebens  schdnste  Feier 

Endigt  auch  den  Lebensmai  , 

Mit  dem  GQrtel,  mit  dem  Schleier 

Reiszt  der  schfine  Wahn  cntzwci  ! 

I  don’t,  of  course,  mean  to  assert  that  a 
man  should  not  marry  the  woman  he 
loves,  or  even  that  matters  may  not  end 
that  way  in  my  own  case  ;  I  simply  say 
that  love  is  enough.  I  decline  to  be 
worried  with  remote  contingencies.  I 
fall  down  and  worship  at  the  feet  of  this 
beautiful  goddess  ;  I  bask  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  her  smiles,  and  I  am  content. 
I  don’t  know,  and  don’t  want  to  know, 
towards  what  rocks  and  shoals  I  may  be 
drifting.  I  have  not  even  the  slightest 
clue  as  to  the  state  of  her  feelings  to¬ 
wards  myself.  I  know  that  she  likes  me, 
but  more  than  that  I  cannot  say.  Some¬ 
times  I  get  a  look  or  a  word  which  makes 
me  tremble  with  hope  ;  sometimes  I  am 
greeted  with  the  most  discouraging 
friendliness.  I  accept  it  all  with  such 
equanimity  as  I  can  muster  ;  and  am 
thankful  that  at  least  I  am  spared  the 
pangs  of  jealousy  ;  for  my  one  rival  (that 
Saint-Luc  of  whom  I  have  already  writ¬ 
ten  to  you)  is  scarcely  formidable.  I 
pity  that  poor  devil.  I  don’t  like  him, 
as  I  think  I  have  said  before,  but  I  am 
genuinely  sorry  for  him.  He  is  a  man 
with  whom  you  would  find  yourself  in 
complete  sympathy,  for  his  love  is  of 
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that  uncompromising  kind  which  leads 
direct  to  the  Mairie  and  the  altar,  and 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  Hu* 
mility  appears  to  be  his  idea  of  court¬ 
ship.  In  Jeanne’s  presence  he  is  silent, 
and  rather  awkward.  He  gazes  at  her 
with  great  eyes  of  despair,  he  agrees  with 
every  word  that  she  utters,  and  he  sends 
her  ^uquets  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Bouquets  !  That  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  man,  and  to  show  how  little 
he  understands  the  lady  whose  affec¬ 
tions  he  hopes  to  captivate.  Cut  flow¬ 
ers,  if  you  like — though  she  has  more 
roses  in  her  own  garden  than  she  knows 
what  to  do  with  ;  but  bouquets — stiff, 
accurate  bouquets — arranged  by  means 
of  wires  and  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
perforated  paper — to  her!  But  what 
can  you  exi)ect  of  a  man  who  says, 

‘  Mademoiselle,  permit  me  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  your  exquisite  toilette  !  ’ 
or,  ‘  Mademoiselle,  allow  me  to  offer  you 
my  compliments  upon  your  charming 
coiffyre  !  ’  and  then  imagines  that  he 
has  made  himself  agreeable  ?  I  think 
she  would  hate  him,  but  for  her  good¬ 
ness  and  generosity.  I  can’t  believe 
that  anything  would  ever  induce  her  to 
become  his  wife,  though  all  her  friends 
and  relations  favor  the  match,  and  make 
no  secret  of  their  wishes. 

“  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  see  me 
at  the  Derby  this  year.  I  don’t  care  a 
brass  farthing  what  wins,  and  shall  not 
take  advantage  of  your  tip  about  Mac- 
gregor.  The  life  which  I  am  now  lead¬ 
ing — and  which  entirely  satisfies  my  soul 
— has  interests  independent  of  horse- 
-  racing  ;  and,  indeed,  of  the  world  (in 
your  sense  of  the  word)  altogether.  I 
very  seldom  glance  at  a  newspaper.  I 
haven’t  the  faintest  idea  of  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  ;  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  get 
up  a  feeble  excitement  over  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  pUbiscitCy  which  is  making  a  great 
stir  in  this  rather  Radical  community. 
You  ask  how  I  manage  to  kill  time,  and 
whether  I  have  had  any  sport.  Well,  I 
have  shot  a  wild  boar  and  an  eagle  and 
an  old  Kabyle  woman  whom  I  peppered 
about  the  legs  in  mistake  for  a  quail, 
and  who  raised  no  end  of  a  hullabaloo, 
refusing  to  be  pacified  at  any  less  price 
than  a  hundred  francs  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
I  don’t  care  about  going  very  far  away 
from  the  town.  I  have  ^ways  plenty  to 


da-5  and,  whether  it  is  the  delicious  cli¬ 
mate,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  my 
mental  condition,  I  can’t  say,  but  I  am 
always  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 

I  begin  to  whistle  quite  naturally  as  soon 
as  I  wake  in  the  morning.  I  get  up  and 
have  a  bathe  in  the  sea ;  then  I  come 
home  to  breakfast ;  then  I  paint  a  little  ; 
and  then  I  pretty  generally  ride  up  to  El 
Biar,  where  the  De  Mersacs  live.  There 
is  often  a  dance  somewhere  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Failing  that,  1  play  a  game  or  two 
of  billiards  with  one  or  other  of  the 
young  French  officers  quartered  here — 
not  half  bad  fellows,  by  the  way — or  else 
I  climb  up  the  narrow  streets  of  the  old 
town  and  get  a  peep  at  some  weird 
Moorish  ceremony  or  fite.  I  have  no 
plans  at  present,  and  have  no  wish  to 
form  any.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be 
home  for  Ascot,  but  it  is  not  probable. 

I  suppose  the  heat  will  drive  me  north 
eventually  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  a  move  on 
that  score  for  some  time  to  come  ;  and 
I  don’t  see  why  I  should  pack  up  before 
I  am  obliged.  The  London  season  has 
no  temptations  for  me.  Indeed,  setting 
aside  all  p>ersonal  feeling  in  the  matter, 
I  am  convinced  that  Algiers  is  an  infi¬ 
nitely  more  agreeable  place  of  residence 
in  the  month  of  May  than  London.” 

Here  we  may  take  leave  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington’s  rather  long-winded  narrative. 
The  impression  produced  by  it  upon  the 
mind  of  its  recipient  was  one  which  may 
very  possibly  be  shared  in  by  the  reader. 
“Just  like  Barrington  !”  he  muttered, 
as  he  restored  the  bulky  epistle  to  its  en¬ 
velope.  “  For  a  man  who  goes  in  for 
philanthropy  and  that  kind  of  thing,  I 
must  say  he  is  about  the  most  selfish 
beggar  out.  Making  love  is  very  good 
fun,  as  everybody  knows  ;  but,  hang  it 
all  !  if  a  man  don’t  mean  anything  by  it, 
it’s  deuced  hard  lines  on  the  girl.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  would  have 
been  very  much  astonished  if  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  could  have  reached 
her  ears.  That  her  peace  of  mind  was 
likely  to  become  in  any  way  endangered 
through  the  proximity  *of  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton  was  a  notion  which  certainly  had  not 
as  yet  suggested  itself  to  her.  She  had 
liked  him  from  the  outset ;  he  belonged 
to  a  different  species  from  that  of  the 
men  who  had  hitherto  come  in  her  way  ; 
she  fancied,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he 
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was  more  honest  and  manly  than  they  ; 
and,  as  she  grew  to  know  him  better, 
her  liking  for  him  increased,  till  his  vis¬ 
its  became  almost  a  necessary  part  of 
her  daily  life.  She  knew  also,  of  course, 
that  he  admired  her.  But  from  admira¬ 
tion,  or  liking,  to  love  is  a  long  step, 
and  Jeanne  did  not  choose  to  think  that 
Mr.  Barrington  had  taken  it — much  less 
that  she  could  have  done  so  herself. 

So,  as  the  Duchess  had  a  happy  fac¬ 
ulty  of  disbelieving  in  inconvenient  po¬ 
tentialities  ;  as  M.  de  Fontvieille  found 
it  wisest,  as  a  general  thing,  to  hold  the 
same  opinions  as  the  Duchess  ;  as  Leon 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
concerns  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
those  of  his  sister  ;  and,  as  Saint-Luc 
had  no  power  to  speak  a  warning  word, 
it  came  to  pass  that  Barrington  arrived 
at  the  Campagne  de  Mersac  every  day  as 
regularly  as  the  post,  and  that  poor  M. 
de  Saint-Luc,  who  never  ventured  to 
present  himself  more  than  twice  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  invariably  found  his 
rival  installed  in  the  drawing-room  when 
he  was  announced,  and  was  not  unfre- 
quently  made  to  feel  that  his  entrance 
had  interrupted  a  pleasant  conversation. 

In  the  first  days  of  June,  when  the 
Hotel  d’Orient  and  the  Hotel  de  la  R^- 
gence  had  bidden  adieu  to  the  last  of 
their  winter  guests  ;  when  the  Governor- 
General  had  migrated  from  the  town  to 
his  fairy-like  palace  on  the  leafy  heights 
of  Mustapha  ;  when  the  smaller  fry  of 
officials  were,  in  imitation  of  him  and  in 
preparation  for  the  hot  season,  trans¬ 
planting  themselves  and  their  families  to 
the  coolest  attainable  villas  ;  when  the 
aloes  were  in  flower  and  the  air  was  full 
of  a  hundred  faint  scents,  and  the  com 
and  barley  fields  were  very  nearly  ripe 
for  the  sickle — at  the  time  of  year,  in 
short,  when  the  luxuriant  life  and  rich 
beauty  of  Algeria  were  at  their  climax — 
it  occurred  to  L^on  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  make  a  journey  into  Ka- 
bylia.  For  in  the  grassy  plains  of  that 
region,  near  the  first  spurs  of  the  great 
Djurdjura  range,  dwelt  one  Sefior  Lo¬ 
pez,  a  Spanish  colonist  and  a  breeder  of 
horses,  who  was  generally  open  to  a 
deal,  and  who,  at  this  particular  time, 
had  a  nice  lot  of  foals  on  hand,  out  of 
some  of  which  a  discriminating  young 
man  might  see  his  way  to  make  honest 
profit.  But  as  few  people,  be  they  never 


so  self-confident,  like  to  rely  upon  their 
own  judgment  alone  in  so  delicate  a  mat¬ 
ter  as  the  purchase  of  a  foal,  Leon  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  a  sine  qud  non  that  his  sis¬ 
ter  should  accompany  him.  And  then 
M.  de  Saint-Luc,  hearing  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  expedition,  must  needs  declare 
that  he  could  not  possibly  leave  Algeria 
without  revisiting  the  scene  of  his  for¬ 
mer  campaigns,  and  that  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  in  congenial  society  was  one 
that  he  would  not  miss  for  any  imagin¬ 
able  consideration.  After  which,  oddly 
enough,  Mr.  Barrington,  too,  found  out 
that  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
mountain  scenery  of  Kabylia  had  always 
been  one  of  his  fondest  dreams,  and 
added — why  not  push  on  a  little  farther, 
and  see  some  of  the  hill-villages  and  the 
famous  Fort  Napoleon  ? 

Neither  Leon  nor  Jeanne  offered  any 
objection  to  this  plan  ;  but  when  it  was 
communicated  to  the  Duchess,  she  held 
up  her  hands  in  horror  and  amazement. 

“And  your  chaperon,  mademoi¬ 
selle?”  she  ejaculated.  And  the  truth 
is  that  both  the  young  folks  had  over¬ 
looked  this  necessary  addition  to  their 
party. 

Now,  as  the  Duchess  herself  would  no 
more  have  thought  of  undertaking  a 
weary  drive  of  three  or  four  days’  dura¬ 
tion  over  stony  places  than  of  ordering  a 
fiery  chariot  to  drive  her  straight  to 
heaven,  and  as  no  other  available  lady 
of  advanced  years  could  be  discovered, 
it  seemed,  for  a  time,  as  if  either  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Mersac  or  her  two  admir¬ 
ers  would  have  to  remain  in  Algiers  ; 
but  at  the  last  moment  a  deus  ex  machind 
was  found  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Font¬ 
vieille,  who  announced  his  willingness  to 
join  the  party,  and  who,  as  Leon  polite¬ 
ly  remarked,  when  he  was  out  of  ear¬ 
shot,  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
good  as  any  old  woman. 

Poor  old  M.  de  Fontvieille  !  Nobody 
thanked  him  for  what  was  an  act  of  pure 
good-nature  and  self-sacrifice — nobody, 
at  least,  except  Jeanne,  who,  by  way  of 
testifying  her  gratitude,  spent  a  long 
morning  with  him,  examining  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  gems  and  listening  to  the  oft-told 
tale  of  their  several  acquisitions,  and,  at 
the  end,  presented  him  with  an  exquisite 
Marshal  Niel  rose-bud  for  his  button¬ 
hole. 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle,”  said  he,  as  he 
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pinned  the  flower  into  his  coat,  “  you  do 
well  to  reserve  your  roses  for  old  men, 
who  appreciate  such  gifts  at  their  right 
value.  Give  none  to  the  young  fel¬ 
lows  ;  it  would  only  increase  their  vani¬ 
ty,  which  is  great  enough  already.” 

”  I  never  give  roses  to  anybody,”  said 
Jeanne. 

“  So  much  the  better.  Continue,  my 
child,  to  observe  that  wise  rule.  And 
remember  that  if  the  Lily  of  France  is  a 
stiffer  flower  than  the  Rose  of  England, 
it  is  still  our  own,  and  French  women 
ought  to  love  it  best.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  Jeanne, 
who  objected  to  insinuations. 

”  I  meant  nothing,  my  dear  ;  lilies,  I 
am  aware,  are  out  of  fashion  ;  choose 
violets,  if  you  prefer  them,”  answered 
the  old  gentleman,  with  a  chuckle. 

And  Jeanne,  having  no  rejoinder 
ready,  took  up  her  sunshade  in  dignifled 
silence,  and  went  home. 

In  the  garden  she  met  Barrington  and 
L^on,  and  to  them  she  communicated 
her  design  for  the  journey  in  her  usual 
brief,  authoritative  fashion.  ”  We  will 
take  the  light  carriage,”  she  said. 
”  Pierre  Cauvin  can  drive  us  ;  and  M. 
de  Fontvieille,  Mr.  Barrington,  and  I 
can  occupy  it.  M.  de  Saint-Luc  can  ride 
with  you,  Leon.” 

“  But  I  think  Saint-Luc  would  like  to 
drive  part  of  the  way,”  answered  Lion. 

“  Oh,  no  ;  why  should  he  ?  He  is 
sure  to  prefer  riding.” 

“  We  can  change  about,”  said  Bar¬ 
rington,  magnanimously  ;  and  then  the 
subject  dropped. 

But  when  the  ap{x>inted  day  came,  M. 
de  Saint-Luc  rode  up  to  the  door,  with 
a  very  long  face,  and  announced  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  leave  Al¬ 
giers  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours  at 
least.  “  An  old  friend  and  brother-offi¬ 
cer  of  mine  arrived  from  Oran  last 
night,”  he  said.  ”  He  has  made  a 
detour  on  his  way  back  to  France  on 
purpose  to  see  me,  and  he  would  not  like 
me  to  go  away  immediately.” 

”  Of  course  you  could  not  think  of 
such  a  thing,”  Jeanne  answered,  de¬ 
cisively  ;  “  but  you  will  be  able  to  go 
into  Kabylia  some  other  time  ;  it  will 


make  its  arrangements  for  doing  without 
me  this  year,”  he  said.  “  I  suppose — 
I  suppose  you  could  not  postpone  your 
departure  for  a  day  or  two  ?” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  no  ;  I  am  afraid  not.  L^on 
has  made  an  appointment  w'ith  Sefior 
I.opez.” 

“  Then  I  can  only  trust  to  overtaking 
you  before  you  have  finished  your  tour. 
I  shall  start  on  horseback  as  soon  as  my 
friend  leaves,  and,  as  I  suppose  you  will 
stay  a  day  or  two  at  Fort  Napoleon,  I 
may  perhaps  have  the  good  fortune  to 
find  you  there — that  is,  if  you  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  my  following  you.” 

"  Not  in  the  least,”  replied  Jeanne, 
not  very  cordially ;  ”  but  it  will  be 
hardly  worth  while — will  it  ?” 

”  If  you  were  going  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  instead  of  to  Fort  Napo¬ 
leon,  I  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
follow  you,”  said  poor  Saint-Luc. 

Whereupon  Jeanne  turned  impatiently 
away. 

An  hour  later,  she  and  Barrington 
were  seated  opposite  to  one  another  in 
the  dilapidated  waggonnette  which  L^on 
used  for  country  journeys.  It  was  an 
ancient  vehicle,  with  patched  cushions 
an(i  travel-stained  leather  roof  and  cur¬ 
tains  ;  but  its  springs  were  strong,  and 
it  had  outlived  the  jolts  and  shocks  of 
many  an  unmetalled  road  and  stony  wa¬ 
tercourse.  Jeanne  loved  it  for  associa¬ 
tion’s  sake  ;  and  Barrington,  in  his  then 
state  of  mind,  would  not  have  changed 
it  for  the  car  of  Aurora. 

It  is  eight  years  or  more  since  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington  was  borne  swiftly  along  the  dusty 
road  which  leads  eastward  from  Algiers, 
in  that  shabby  old  shandrydan — and  in 
eight  years, ’the  doctors  tell  us,  our  whole 
outer  man  has  been  renewed,  so  that  the 
being  which  calls  itself  I  to-day  inhabits 
a  changed  prison  from  that  which  it 
dwelt  in  ninety-six  months  ago,  and  will, 
if  it  survive,  occupy  ninety-six  months 
hence.  Mental  statistics  are  less  easy 
to  arrive  at,  and  it  may  be  that  our 
minds  are  not  as  subject  to  the  inexora¬ 
ble  law  of  change  as  our  bodies.  Bar¬ 
rington,  at  all  events,  whose  views  u|)on 
more  subjects  than  one  have  unques¬ 
tionably  become  modified  by  the  lapse 


not  be  at  all  too  hot  for  another  month  of  eight  years,  still  asserts,  in  confiden- 
at  least.”  tial  moments,  that  he  looks  back  upon 

The  Vicomte  made  a  grimace.  ”  If  I  that  drive  into  Kabylia  as  the  happiest 
do  not  go  with  you,  Kabylia  will  have  to  episode  in  his  existence.  ”  Life,’^  he 
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says,  in  that  melancholy  tone  which  per¬ 
fectly  prosperous  men  have  a  trick  of 
assuming,  “  is  a  dull  enough  business, 
take  it  all  in  all  ;  but  it  has  its  good  days 
here  and  there.”  And  then  he  sighs, 
and  puffs  silently  at  his  cigar  for  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two.  “  Old  de  Fontvieille  sat  on 
the  box,”  he  goes  on  presently,  “  and 
talked  to  the  driver.  Young  De  Mersac 
had  ridden  ahead,  and  she  and  I  were 
as  completely  alone  together  as  if  we 
had  been  upon  a  desert  island.  It  was  a 
situation  in  which  human  nature  instinc¬ 
tively  shakes  itself  free  of  commonplace 
conventionality.  We  did  not  flirt — 
thank  Heaven,  we  were  neither  of  us  so 
vulgar  as  to  think  of  flirting  ! — but  we 
talked  together  as  freely  and  naturally  as 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.” 
And  then  he  generally  heaves  another 
sigh,  and  rhapsodises  on  and  on  till,  pa¬ 
tient  as  one  is,  one  has  to  remind  him 
that  it  is  long  past  bedtime. 

As  (to  use  a  hackneyed  illustration) 
the  traveller  looks  back  upon  distant 
purple  mountains,  forgetting,  as  he  con¬ 
templates  their  soft  beauty,  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  track  by  which  he  crossed 
them,  so  Barrington  recalls  the  happy 
bygone  days  of  his  Kabylian  journey, 
and  ignores  the  f>etty  annoyances  which 
somewhat  marred  his  enjoyment  of  it 
while  it  lasted.  To  hear  him  talk,  you 
would  think  that  the  sun  had  never  been 
too  hot,  nor  the  roads  too  dusty,  during 
that  memorable  excursion  ;  that  good 
food  was  obtainable  at  every  halting- 
place,  and  that  he  had  never  had  cause 
to  complain  of  the  apcommodation  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  for  the  night.  Time  has 
blotted  out  from  his  mental  vision  all 
retrospect  of  dirt,  bad  food,  and  the  viru¬ 
lent  attacks  of  the  African  flea — a  most 
malignant  insect — impiger,  iracundus, 
inexorabilis,  actr — an  animal  who  dies  as 
hard  as  a  rhinoceros,  and  is  scarcely  less 
venomous  than  a  mosquito.  He  dwells 
not  now  upon  the  horrors  of  his  first 
night  at  Bou-Douaou,  during  which  he 
sat  up  in  bed,  through  long  wakeful 
hours,  doggedly  scattering  insecticide 
among  his  savage  assailants,  and  produc¬ 
ing  about  as  much  effect  thereby  as  a 
man  slinging  stones  at  an  ironclad  might 
do.  The  place  where  there  was  nothing 
but  briny  bacon  to  eat,  the  place  where 
there  was  nothing  but  a  broken-down 
billiard-table  and  a  rug  to  sleep  upon, 


and  the  place  where  there  was  nothing 
to  drink,  except  bad  absinthe — all  these 
have  faded  out  of  his  recollection.  But, 
in  truth,  these  small  '"discomforts  were 
soon  forgotten,  even  at  the  time. 

For  when  the  baking  plain  was  left  be¬ 
hind,  and  the  travellers  stood  upon  the 
windy  summit  of  the  Col  Ben-Aicha, 
with  great  Kabylia  beneath  their  feet, 
and  the  tumbled  mass  of  the  Djurdjura 
mountains,  towering,  snow  -  crowned, 
against  a  cloudless  sky,  before  them, 
even  M.  de  Fontvieille — no  great  enthu¬ 
siast  in  respect  of  scenery — was  fain  to 
confess  that  so  magnificent  a  prospect 
and  such  a  strong,  bracing  air  were  well 
worth  the  inconvenience  it  had  cost  him 
to  obtain  them  ;  while  Barrington  broke 
forth  into  the  most  exaggerated  expres¬ 
sions  of  eulogy,  gladdening  thereby  the 
heart  of  Jeanne,  who  felt  something  of 
the  pride  of  ownership  in  the  beauty  of 
her  beloved  Algeria. 

When  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  took 
his  famous  ride  with  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies,  and  reached  a  region  unknown 
to  man,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
fair  lady  drew  rein  for  a  few  minutes 
and  indicated  to  her  companion  the 
various  paths  that  lay  before  them. 
There  was  the  thorny  way  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  the  broad  road  of  iniquity — 
neither  of  which  have  ever  been  found 
entirely  free  from  drawbacks  by  mor¬ 
tals — ^but  besides  these,  there  was  a 
third  path. 

O  see  ye  not  that  bonny  road. 

That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  ElAand, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

And  Thomas  seems  to  have  offered  no 
objection  to  his  leader’s  choice. 

Even  so  Barrington,  though  capable 
of  distinguishing  .between  broad  and 
narrow  paths,  and  their  respective 
goals  ;  capable  also — which  is  perhaps 
more  to  the  purpose — of  forecasting 
the  results  of  prudence  and  folly,  chose 
at  this  time  to  close  his  [eyes,  and  wan¬ 
der,  with  Jeanne,  into  that  fairy-land 
of  which  every  man  gets  a  glimpse  in  his 
time,  though  few  have  the  good  fortune 
to  linger  within  its  precincts  as  long  as 
did  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

And  so  there  came  to  him  five  days 
of  which  he  will  probably  never  see  the 
like  again.  Five  days  of  glowing  sun- 
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shine  ;  five  luminous,  starlit  nights — 
eighty  hours,  more  or  less  (making  de¬ 
ductions  for  sleeping  time)  of  unreason¬ 
ing,  unthinking,  unmixed  happiness — 
such  was  Barrington’s  share  of  Fairy¬ 
land — and  a  very  fair  share  too,  as  the 
world  goes.  He  would  be  puzzled  now 
— and  indeed,  for  that  matter,  he 
would  have  been  puzzled  a  .week  after 
the  excursion — to  give  any  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  country  between  Algiers 
and  Fort  Napoleon.  The  sum  of  his 
reminiscences  was  that,  in  the  dewy 
mornings  and  the  cool  evenings,  he 
drove  through  a  wooded,  hilly  country 
with  Jeanne ;  that  he  rested  in  the 
noonday  heat  at  spacious  whitewashed 
caravanserais  or  small  wayside  taverns, 
and  talked  to  Jeanne ;  that  her  tall, 
graceful  figure  was  the  first  sight  he 
saw  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at 
night  ;  that  he  never  left  her  side  for 
more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time  ;  that  he 
discovered  some  fresh  charm  in  her 
with  each  succeeding  hour  ;  and  that 
when  he  arrived  at  Fort  Napoleon,  and 
the  limit  of  his  wanderings,  he  was  as 
completely  and  irretrievably  in  love  as 
ever  man  was. 

In  truth,  the  incidents  of  the  journey 
were  well  calculated  to  enhance  the 
mixture  of  admiration  and  reverence 
with  which  Barrington  had  regarded 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  from  the 
moment  of  his  first  meeting  with  her. 
Her  progress  through  Kabylia  was  like 
that  of  a  gracious  queen  among  her  sub¬ 
jects.  The  swarthy  Kabyle  women,  to 
whom  she  spoke  in  their  own  language, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  whose  ragged  chil¬ 
dren  she  had  provided  herself  with  a 
multitude  of  toys,  broke  into  shrill  cries 
of  welcome  when  they  recognised  her  ; 
the  sparse  French  colonists,  at  whose 
farms  she  stopped,  came  out  to  greet 
her  with  smiles  upon  their  careworn 
faces  ;  at  the  caravanserai  of  the  Issers, 
where  some  hundreds  of  Arabs  were 
assembled  for  the  weekly  market,  the 
Cald  of  the  tribe,  a  stately  grey-bearded 
patriarch,  who  wore  the  star  of  the  Le-. 
gion  of  Honor  upon  his  white  burnous, 
stepped  out  from  his  tent,  as  she  ap¬ 
proached,  and,  bowing  profoundly,  took 
her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  forehead  ; 
even  the  villanous,  low-browed,  thin¬ 
lipped  Spanish  countenance  of  Sefior 
Lopez  assumed  an  expression  of  depre¬ 


cating  amiability  when  .she  addressed 
him  ;  he  faltered  in  the  tremendous  lies 
which,  from  mere  force  of  habit,  he  felt 
constrained  to  utter  about  the  pedigree 
of  his  colts  ;  his  sly  little  beady  eyes 
dropped  before  her  great  grave  ones,  he 
listened  silently  while  she  pointed  out 
the  inconsistencies  of  his  statements,  and 
finally  made  a  far  worse  bargain  with  M. 
L6on  than  he  had  expected  or  intended 
to  do. 

And  if  anything  more  had  been  need¬ 
ed  to  complete  Barrington’s  subjuga¬ 
tion,  the  want  would  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  Jeanne’s  demeanor  towards 
himself.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  memo¬ 
rable  journey  she  had  treated  him  with 
a  perceptible  measure  of  caprice,  being 
kind  or  cold  as  the  humor  took  her — 
sometimes  receiving  him  as  an  old 
friend,  sometimes  as  a  complete  stran¬ 
ger,  and  even  snubbing  him  without 
mercy,  upon  one  or  two  occasions.  It 
was  her  way  to  behave  so  towards  all 
men,  and  she  had  not  seen  fit  to  ex¬ 
empt  Mr.  Barrington  altogether  from 
the  common  lot  of  his  fellows.  But 
now — perhaps  because  she  had  escaped 
from  the  petty  trammels  and  irritations 
of  every-day  life,  perhaps  because  the 
free  air  of  the  mountains  which  she 
loved  disposed  her  to  cast  aside  for¬ 
mality,  or  perhaps  from  causes  unac¬ 
knowledged  by  herself — her  intercourse 
with  the  Englishman  assumed  a  wholly 
new  character.  She  wandered  willingly 
with  him  into  those  quaint  Kabyle  vil¬ 
lages  which  stand  each  perched  upon 
the  apex  of  a  conical  hill — villages 
which  took  a  deal  of  fighting  to  cap¬ 
ture,  and  might  have  to  be  taken  all 
over  again,  so  L6on  predicted,  one  fine 
day  ;  she  stood  behind  him  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder  while  he  dashed  off 
hasty  likenesses  of  such  of  the  natives 
as  he  could  induce,  by  means  of  bribes, 
to  overcome  their  strong  natural  aver¬ 
sion  to  having  their  portraits  taken  ; 
she  never  seemed  to  weary  of  his  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  if  there  was  still  an  occa¬ 
sional  touch  of  condescension  in  her 
manner,  it  is  probable  that  Barrington, 
feeling  as  he  then  ‘did,  held -such  mani¬ 
festations  to  be  only  fitting  and  natural 
as  coming  from  her  to  him. 

And  then,  by  degrees,  there  sprang 
up  between  them  a  kind  of  mutud  un¬ 
derstanding,  an  intuitive  perception  of 
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each  other’s  thoughts  and  wishes,  and 
a  habit  of  covertly  alluding  to  small  mat¬ 
ters  and  small  jokes  unknown  to  either 
of  their  companions.  And  sometimes 
their  eyes  met  for  a  second,  and  often 
an  unintelligible  smile  appeared  upon 
the  lips  of  the  one  to  be  instantaneously 
reflected  upon  those  of  the  other.  All 
of  which  things  were  perceived  by  the 
observant  M.  de  Fontvieille,  and  caused 
him  to  remark  aloud  every  night,  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  chamber,  before  go¬ 
ing  to  bed  :  “  Madame,  1  was  not  the 
instigator  of  this  expedition  ;  on  the 
contrary,  1  warned  you  against  it.  I 
had  no  power  and  no  authority  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  consequences,  and  I  wash  my 
hands  of  them.” 

The  truth  is,  that  the  poor  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  looking  forward  with  some 
trepidation  to  an  interview  with  the 
Duchess  which  his  prophetic  soul  saw 
looming  in  the  future- 

Fort  Napoleon,  frowning  down  from 
its  rocky  eminence  upon  subjugated 
Kabylia,  is  the  most  important  fortress 
of  that  once  turbulent  country,  and  is 
rather  a  military  post  than  a  town  or 
village.  It  has,  however,  a  modicum 
of  civilian  inhabitants,  dwelling  in  neat 
little  white  houses  on  either  side  of  a 
broad  street,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  street  a  small  church  has  been  erect¬ 
ed.  Thither  Jeanne  betook  herself, 
one  evening,  at  the  hour  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  as  her  custom  was.  The  sun 
was  sinking  in  the  glow  of  a  cloudless 
sky  ;  the  breeze,  which  had  rioted  all 
day  among  the  heights,  had  died  away 
into  a  dead  calm,  and  the  universal 
rest  and  silence  was  broken  only  by  the 
ting-ting  of  the  little  church-bell — 

Che  paia  il  giomo  pianger  che  si  muore. 

Jeanne  passed  in  to  her  devotions, 
and  the  heretic  Englishman  lounged  at 
the  door  and  listened  to  the  slumberous 
droning  of  the  priest  within.  After  a 
time  the  voice  ceased,  and  then  the 
worshippers — two  or  three  old  crones 
and  a  couple  of  black-robed  Sisters  of 
Charity — trooped  out,  and  passed  away 
down  the  sunny  street.  Then  there  was 
unbroken  stillness  for  five  minutes  ;  and 
then  the  door  swung  back  on  its  hinges, 
and  Jeanne  emerged  from  the  gloom  of 
the  church  and  met  the  dazzling  blaze 
of  the  sunset,  which  streamed  full  upon 
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her,  making  her  cast  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  upon  the 
threshold,  and  as  she  stood  there,  with 
her  pale  face,  her  drooped  eyelids,  and 
a  sweet,  grave  smile  upon  her  lips,  Bar¬ 
rington,  whose  imagination  was  for  ever 
playing  him  tricks,  mentally  likened  her 
to  one  of  Fra  Angelico’s  angels.  She 
did  not  in  reality  resemble  one  of  those 
ethereal  beings  much  more  than  she  did 
the  heathen  goddess  to  whom  he  had 
once  before  compared  her  ;  but  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sanctity  of  the  church  seem¬ 
ed  to  cling  about  her,  and  that,  together 
with  the  tranquillity  of  the  hour,  kept 
Barrington  silent  for  a  few  minutes  after 
they  had  walked  away  side  by  side.  It  was 
not  until  they  had  reached  the  western 
ramparts,  and,  leaning  over  them,  were 
gazing  down  into  purple  valleys  lying  in 
deep  shade  beneath  the  glowing  hill-tops, 
that  he  opened  his  lips. 

“  So  we  really  go  back  again  lo-mor- 
row,”  he  sighed. 

“Yes,  to-morrow,”  she  answered,  ab¬ 
sently. 

“  Back  to  civilisation — back  to  the 
dull,  monotonous  world  !  What  a  bore 
it  all  is  !  I  wish  1  could  stay  here  for 
ever  !” 

“  What  f  You  would  like  to  spend 
the  rest  of  your  life  at  Fort  Napoleon  ?” 
said  Jeanne,  with  a  smile.  “  How  long 
would  it  take  you  to  tire  of  Kabylia  ? 
A  week — two  weeks  ?  Not  perhaps  so 
much.” 

“  Of  what  does  not  one  tire  in  time  ?” 
he  answered.  “  I  have  tried  most 
things,  and  have  found  them  all  toler¬ 
ably  wearisome  in  the  end.  But  there 
is  one  thing  of  which  I  could  never 
tire.” 

“  And  that  ?” — inquired  Jeanne,  fac¬ 
ing  him  with  raised  eyebrows  of  calm 
interrogation. 

He  had  been  going  to  say  “  Your  so¬ 
ciety  ;”  but  somehow  he  felt  ashamed 
to  utter  so  feeble  a  commonplace,  and 
substituted  for  it,  rather  tamely,  ”  My 
friends.” 

“  Ah  !  there  are  many  people  who  tire 
of  them  also,  after  a  time,  ’  ’  remarked 
Jeanne.  "  As  for  me,  I  have  so  few 
friends,”  she  added,  a  little  sadly. 

“  I  hope  you  will  always  think  of  me 
as  one  of  those  few,”  said  Barrington. 

“You?  Oh,  yes,  if  you  wish  it,” 
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she  answered,  rather  hurriedly.  Then, 
as  if  desiring  to  change  the  subject, 
“  How  quiet  everything  is  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Quite  in  the  distance  I  can 
hear  that  there  is  somebody  riding  up 
the  hill  from  Tizi-Ouzou  ;  listen  !” 

Barrington  bent  his  ear  forward,  and 
managed  just  to  distinguish  the  faint 
ringing  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  upon  the  road 
far  below.  Presently  even  this  scarcely 
perceptible  sound  died  away,  and  a  uni¬ 
versal  hush  brooded  over  the  earth  and 
air.  Then,  for  a  long  time,  neither  of 
them  spoke  again — Jeanne  because  her 
thoughts  were  wandering ;  Barrington 
because  he  was  half  afraid  of  what  he 
might  say  if  he  trusted  himself  to  open 
his  lips. 


The  sun  dipped  behind  the  mountain 
ridge  ;  a  little  breeze  rose,  shivered,  and 
fell,  and  then  the  galloping  of  a  horse 
smote  once  more  loud  and  clear  upon 
the  ears  of  the  listeners.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  sounded,  till  at  last  horse  and 
rider  shot  out  from  behind  a  shoulder  of 
rock  directly  beneath  them  ;  showed, 
for  a  moment,  huge  and  black,  against 
the  ruddy  sky ;  and  then,  clattering 
under  the  arched  gateway  of  the  town, 
disappeared. 

“  It  is  M.  de  Saint-Luc  !”  ejaculated 
Jeanne,  in  a  tone  of  some  dismay. 

And  Barrington,  beneath  his  breath, 
muttered  ”  Hang  him !”  with  most 
heartfelt  emphasis. 


CHAPTERS  ON  SOCIALISM. 
BY  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 


The  Difficulties  of  Socialism. 

Among  those  who  call  themselves 
Socialists,  two  kinds  of  persons  may  be 
distinguished.  There  are,  in  the  first 
place,  those  whose  plans  for  a  new  order 
of  society,  in  which  private  property  and 
individual  competition  are  to  super¬ 
seded  and  other  motives  to  action  sub¬ 
stituted,  are  on  the  scale  of  a  village 
community  or  township,  and  would  be 
applied  to  an  entire  country  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  such  self-acting  units  ;  of 
this  character  are  the  systems  of  Owen, 
•of  Fourier,  and  the  more  thoughtful  and 
philosophic  Socialists  generally.  The 
•other  class,  who  are  more  a  product  of 
the  Continent  than  of  Great  Britain  and 
may  be  called  the  revolutionary  Social¬ 
ists,  propose  to  themselves  a  much 
•bolder  stroke.  Their  scheme  is  the 
management  of  the  whole  productive 
'resources  of  the  country  by  one  central 
•authority,  the  general  government. 
And  with  this  view  some  of  them  avow 
as  their  purpose  that  the  working  classes, 
or  somebody  in  their  behalf,  should 
take  possession  of  all  the  property  of 
the  country,  and  administer  it  for  the 
general  benefit. 

Whatever  be  the  difficulties  of  the  first 
of  these  two  forms  of  Socialism,  the 
second  must  evidently  involve  the  same 
difficulties  and  many  more.  The  for¬ 


mer,  too,  has  the  great  advantage  that  it 
can  be  brought  into  operation  progress¬ 
ively,  and  can  prove  its  capabilities  by 
trial.  It  can  be  tried  first  on  a  select 
population  and  extended  to  others  as 
their  education  and  cultivation  piermit. 
It  need  not,  and  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  would  not,  become  an  engine  of 
subversion  until  it  had  shown  itself  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  also  a  means  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  so  with  the  other  :  the 
aim  of  that  is  to  substitute  the  new  rule 
for  the  old  at  a  single  stroke,  and  to  ex¬ 
change  the  amount  of  good  realised  un¬ 
der  the  present  system,  and  its  large  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  improvement,  for  a  plunge 
without  any  preparation  into  the  most 
extreme  form  of  the  problem  of  carrying 
on  the  whole  round  of  the  operations  of 
social  life  without  the  motive  power 
which  has  always  hitherto  worked  the 
social  machinery.  It  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  those  who  would  play  this 
game  on  the  strength  of  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  opinion,  unconfirmed  as  yet  by  any 
experimental  verification — who  would 
forcibly  deprive  all  who  have  now  a 
comfortable  physical  existence  of  their 
only  present  means  of  preserving  it,  and 
would  brave  the  frightful  bloodshed  and 
misery  that  would  ensue  if  the  attempt 
was  resisted~must  have  a  serene  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  own  wisdom  on  the  one 
'hand  and  a  recklessness  of  other  peo- 
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pie’s  sufferings  on  the  other,  which  Rob¬ 
espierre  and  St.  Just,  hitherto  the  typi¬ 
cal  instances  of  those  united  attributes, 
scarcely  came  up  to.  Nevertheless  this 
scheme  has  great  elements  of  popularity 
which  the  more  cautious  and  reasonable 
form  of  Socialism  has  not ;  because  what 
it  professes  to  do  it  promises  to  do 
quickly,  and  holds  out  hope  to  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  of  seeing  the  whole  of  their 
aspirations  realised  in  their  own  time 
and  at  a  blow. 

The  peculiarities,  however,  of  the 
revolutionary  form  of  Socialism  will  be 
most  conveniently  examined  after  the 
considerations  common  to  both  the  forms 
have  been  duly  weighed. 

The  produce  of  the  world  could  not 
attain  anything  approaching  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  amount,  nor  support  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  present  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  except  upon  two  conditions  : 
abundant  and  costly  machinery,  build¬ 
ings,  and  other  instruments  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  power  of  undertaking 
long  operations  and  waiting  a  consider¬ 
able  time  for  their  fruits.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  a  large  accumula¬ 
tion  of  capital,  both  fixed  in  the  imple¬ 
ments  and  buildings,  and  circulating, 
that  is,  employed  in  maintaining  the  la¬ 
borers  and  their  families  during  the 
time  which  elapses  before  the  productive 
operations  are  completed  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  come  in.  This  necessity  depends 
on  physical  laws,  and  is  inherent  in  the 
condition  of  human  life  ;  but  these  re¬ 
quisites  of  production,  the  capital,  fixed 
and  circulating,  of  the  country  (to  which 
has  to  be  added  the  land,  and  all  that  is 
contained  in  it),  may  either  be  the  col¬ 
lective  property  of  those  who  use  it,  or 
may  belong  to  individuals ;  and  the 
question  is,  which  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  is  most  conducive  to  human  hap¬ 
piness.  What  is  characteristic  of  So¬ 
cialism  is  the  joint  ownership  by  all  the 
members  of  the  community  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  means  of  production  ;  which 
carries  with  it  the  consequence  that  the 
division  of  the  produce  among  the  body 
of  owners  must  be  a  public  act,  perform¬ 
ed  according  to  rules  laid  down  by  the 
community.  Socialism  by  no  means 
excludes  private  ownership  of  articles  of 
consumption  ;  the  exclusive  right  of  each 
to  his  or  her  share  of  the  produce  when 
received,  either  to  enjoy,  to  give,  or  to 


exchange  it.  The  land,  for  example, 
might  be  wholly  the  property  of  the 
community  for  agricultural  and  other 
productive  purposes,  and  might  be  cul¬ 
tivated  on  their  joint  account,  and  yet 
the  dwelling  assigned  to  each  individual 
or  family  as  part  of  their  remuneration 
might  be  as  exclusively  theirs,  while 
they  continued  to  fulfil  their  share  of 
the  common  labors,  as  any  one’s 
house  now  is  ;  and  not  the  dwelling 
only,  but  any  ornamental  ground  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  association  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  attached  to  the  house  for 
purposes  of  enjoyment.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  Socialism  is  not  that  all  things 
are  in  common,  but  that  production  is 
only  carried  on  upon  the  common  ac¬ 
count,  and  that  the  instruments  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  held  as  common  property. 
The  practicability  then  of  Socialism,  on 
the  scale  of  Mr.  Owen’s  or  M.  Fourier’s 
villages,  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  manage  the  whole  production 
of  a  nation  by  one  central  organization  is 
a  totally  different  matter  ;  but  a  mixed 
agricultural ^nd  manufacturing  associa¬ 
tion  of  from  two  thousand  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  under  any  tolerable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  soil  and  climate  would  be 
easier  to  manage  than  many  a  joint  stock 
company.  The  question  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  is,  whether  this  joint  management  is 
likely  to  be  as  efficient  and  successful  as 
the  managements  of  private  industry  by 
private  capital.  And  this  question  has 
to  be  considered  in  a  double  aspect ;  the 
efficiency  of  the  directing  mind,  or 
minds,  and  that  of  the  simple  workpeo¬ 
ple.  And  in  order  to  state  this  question 
in  its  simplest  form,  we  will  suppose  the 
form  of  Socialism  to  be  simple  Commun¬ 
ism,  i.e.  equal  division  of  the  produce 
among  all  the  sharers,  or,  according  to 
M.  Louis  Blanc’s  still  higher  standard 
of  justice,  apportionment  of  it  according 
to  difference  of  need,  but  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  difference  of  reward  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  duty  nor  according 
to  the  supposed  merits  or  services  of 
the  individual.  There  are  other  forms 
of  Socialism,  particularly  Fourierism, 
which  do,  on  considerations  of  justice  or 
exp>ediency,  allow  differences  of  remu¬ 
neration  for  different*  kinds  or  degrees  of 
service  to  the  community  ;  but  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  may  be  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  postponed. 
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The  difference  between  the  motive 
powers  in  the  economy  of  society  under 
private  property  and  under  Communism 
would  be  greatest  in  the  ca.se  of  the  di¬ 
recting  minds.  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  the  direction  being  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  or  persons  who  own 
(or  are  personally  responsible  for)  the 
capital,  the  whole  benefit  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  best  administration 
and  the  worst  under  which  the  business 
can  continue  to  be  carried  ort  accrues  to 
the  pierson  or  persons  who  control  the 
administration  :  they  reap  the  whole 
profit  of  good  management  except  so  far 
as  their  self-interest  or  liberality  induce 
them  to  share  it  with  their  subordinates  ; 
and  they  suffer  the  whole  detriment  of 
mismanagement  except  so  far  as  this  may 
cripple  their  subsequent  power  of  em¬ 
ploying  labor.  This  strong  personal 
motive  to  do  their  very  best  and  utmost 
for  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
operations,  would  not  exist  under  Com¬ 
munism  ;  as  the  managers  would  only 
receive  out  of  the  pr^uce  the  same 
equal  dividend  as  the  other,  members  of 
the  association.  What  would  remain 
would  be  the  interest  common  to  all  in 
so  managing  affairs  as  to  make  the  divi¬ 
dend  as  large  as  possible  ;  the  incentives 
of  public  spirit,  of  conscience,  and  of 
the  honor  and  credit  of  the  managers. 
The  force  of  these  motives,  especially 
when  combined,  is  great.  But  it  varies 
greatly  in  different  persons,  and  is  much 
greater  for  some  purposes  than  for  others. 
The  verdict  of  experience,  in  the  im¬ 
perfect  degree  of  moral  cultivation  which 
mankind  have  yet  reached,  is  that  the 
motive  of  conscience  and  that  of  credit 
and  reputation,  even  when  they  are  of 
some  strength,  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  much  stronger  as  restraining  than 
.  as  impelling  forces — are  more  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  preventing  wrong,  than 
for  calling  forth  the  fullest  energies  in 
the  pursuit  of  ordinary  occupations.  In 
the  case  of  most  men  the  only  induce¬ 
ment  which  has  been  found  sufficiently 
constant  and  unflagging  to  overcome  the 
ever-present  influence  of  indolence  and 
love  of  ease,  and  induce  men  to  apply 
themselves  unrelaxingly  to  work  for  the 
most  part  in  itself* dull  and  unexciting, 
is  the  prospect  of  bettering  their  own 
economic  condition  and  that  of  their 
family  ;  and  the  closer  the  connection 


of  every  increase  of  exertion  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  its  fruits,  the 
more  powerful  is  this  motive.  To  sup¬ 
pose  the  contrary  would  be  to  imply  that 
with  men  as  they  now  are,  duty  and 
honor  are  more  powerful  principles  of 
action  than  personal  interest,  not  solely 
as  to  special  acts  and  forbearances  re¬ 
specting  which  those  sentiments  have 
been  exceptionally  cultivated,  but  in  the 
regulation  of  their  whole  lives  ;  which 
no  one,  I  suppose,  will  affirm.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  inferior  efficacy  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  social  feelings  is  not  inevitable — 
is  the  result  of  imperfect  education. 
This  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  and  also 
that  there  are  even  now  many  individual 
exceptions  to  the  general  infirmity.  But 
before  these  exceptions  can  grow  into  a 
majority,  or  even  into  a  very  large  min¬ 
ority,  much  time  will  be  required.  The 
education  of  human  beings  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  arts,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  points  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  least  successful ;  moreover  im¬ 
provements  in  general  education  are 
necessarily  very  gradual,  because  the  fu¬ 
ture  generation  is  educated  by  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  set  an  invincible  limit  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  can  train  their  pupils  to  be 
better  than  themselves.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  exi>ect,  unless  we  are  operating 
up>on  a  select  p>ortion  of  the  population, 
that  i}ersonal  interest  will  for  a  long  time 
be  a  more  effective  stimulus  to  the  most 
vigorous  and  careful  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  business  of  society  than  motives 
of  a  higher  character.  It  will  be  said 
that  at  present  the  greed  of  personal  gain 
by  its  very  excess  counteracts  its  own 
end  by  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  reckless 
and  often  dishonest  risks.  This  it  does, 
and  under  Communism  that  source  of 
evil  would  generally  be  absent.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  enterprise  either 
of  a  bad  or  of  a  good  kind  would  be  a 
deficient  element,  and  that  business  in 
general  would  fall  very  much  under  the 
dominion  of  routine  ;  the  rather,  as  the 
p>erformance  of  duty  in  such  communi¬ 
ties  has  to  be  enforced  by  external  sanc¬ 
tions,  the  more  nearly  each  person's  duty 
can  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  the  easier 
it  is  to  hold  him  to  its  performance.  A 
circumstance  which  increases  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  this  result  is  the  limited  power 
which  the  managers  would  have  of  inde- 
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pendent  action.  They  would  of  course 
hold  their  authority  from  the  choice  of 
the  community,  by  whom  their  function 
might  at  any  time  be  withdrawn  from 
them  ;  and  this  would  make  it  necessary 
for  them,  even  if  not  so  required  by  the 
constitution  of  the  community,  to  obtain 
the  general  consent  of  the  body  before 
making  any  change  in  the  established 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  concern.  The 
difficulty  of  persuading  a  numerous  body 
to  make  a  change  in  their  accustomed 
mode  of  working,  of  which  change  the 
trouble  is  often  great,  and  the  risk  more 
obvious  to  their  minds  than  the  advan¬ 
tage,  would  have  a  great  tendency  to 
keep  things  in  their  accustomed  track. 
Against  this  it  has  to  be  set,  that  choice 
by  the  persons  who  are  directly  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  success  of  the  work,  and  who 
have  practical  knowledge  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  judgment,  might  be  expected  on 
the  average  to  produce  managers  of 
greater  skill  than  the  chances  of  birth, 
which  now  so  often  determine  who  shall 
be  the  owner  of  the  capital.  This  may 
be  true  ;  and  though  it  may  be  replied 
that  the  capitalist  by  inheritance  can 
also,  like  the  community,  appoint  a 
manager  more  capable  than  himself,  this 
would  only  place  him  on  the  same  level 
of  advantage  as  the  community,  not  on 
a  higher  level.  But  it  must  be  said  on 
the  other  side  that  under  the  Communist 
system  the  persons  most  qualified  for  the 
management  would  be  likely  very  often 
to  hang  back  from  undertaking  it.  At 
present  the  manager,  even  if  he  be  a 
hired  servant,  has  a  very  much  larger 
remuneration  than  the  other  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  business  ;  and  there  are 
open  to  his  ambition  higher  social  posi¬ 
tions  to  which  his  function  of  manager 
is  a  stepping-stone.  On  the  Communist 
system  none  of  these  advantages  would 
be  possessed  by  him  ;  he  could  obtain 
only  the  same  dividend  out  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  community's  labor  as  any 
other  member  of  it ;  he  would  no  longer 
have  the  chance  of  raising  himself  from 
a  receiver  of  wages  into  the  class  of 
capitalists  ;  and  while  he  could  be  in  no 
way  better  off  than  any  other  laborer, 
his  responsibilities  and  anxieties  would 
be  so  much  greater  that  a  large  pFO{)or* 
tion  of  mankind  would  be  likely  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  less  onerous  position.  This 
difficulty  was  foreseen  by  Plato  as  an 


objection  to  the  system  proposed  in  his 
Republic  of  community  of  goods  among 
a  governing  class  ;  and  the  motive  on 
which  he  relied  for  inducing  the  fit  per¬ 
sons  to  take  on  themselves,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  the  ordinary  inducements, 
the  cares  and  labors  of  government,  was 
the  fear  of  being  governed  by  worse 
men.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  motive 
which  would  have  to  be  in  the  main  de¬ 
pended  upon  ;  the  persons  most  com¬ 
petent  to  the  management  would  be 
prompted  to  undertake  the  office  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  less  compe¬ 
tent  hands.  And  the  motive  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  effectual  at  times  when  there 
was  an  impression  that  by  incompetent 
management  the  affairs  of  the  community 
were  going  to  ruin,  or  even  only  decid¬ 
edly  deteriorating.  But  this  motive 
could  not,  as  a  rule,  expect  to  be  called 
into  action  by  the  less  stringent  induce¬ 
ment  of  merely  promoting  improvement ; 
unless  in  the  case  of  inventors  or  schem¬ 
ers  eager  to  try  some  device  from  which 
the^  hoped  for  great  and  immediate 
fruits  ;  and  persons  of  this  kind  are  very 
often  unfitted  by  over-sanguine  temper 
and  imperfect  judgment  for  the  general 
conduct  of  affairs,  while  even  when  fitted 
for  it  they  are  precisely  the  kind  of  per¬ 
sons  against  whom  the  average  man  is 
apt  to  entertain  a  prejudice,  and  they 
would  often  be  unable  to  overcome  the 
preliminary  difficulty  of  persuading  the 
community  both  to  adopt  their  project 
and  to  accept  them  as  managers.  Com¬ 
munistic  management  would  thus  be,  in 
all  probability,  less  favorable  than  pri¬ 
vate  management  to  that  striking  out  of 
new  paths  and  making  immediate  sacri¬ 
fices  for  distant  and  uncertain  advan¬ 
tages,  which,  though  seldom  unattended 
with  risk,  is  generally  indispensable  to 
great  improvements  in  the  economic 
condition  of  mankind,  and  even  to  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  existing  state  in  the  face  of 
a  continual  increase  of  the  number  of 
mouths  to  be  fed. 

We  have  thus  far  taken  account  only 
of  the  operation  of  motives  upon  the 
managing  minds  of  the  association.  Let 
us  now  consider  how  the  case  stands  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  workers. 

These,  under  Communism,  would 
have  no  interest,  except  their  share  of 
the  general  interest,  in  doing  their  work 
honestly  and  energetically.  But  in  this 
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respect  matters  would  be  no  worse  than 
they  now  are  in  regard  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  producing  classes.  These, 
being  paid  by  fixed  wages,  are  so  far  from 
having  any  direct  interest  of  their  own 
in  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  that  they 
have  not  even  that  share  in  the  general 
interest  vhich  every  worker  would  have 
in  the  Communistic  organization.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  inefficiency  of  hired  la¬ 
bor,  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it 
calls  forth  the  real  capabilities  of  the 
laborers,  is  matter  of  common  remark. 
It  is  true  that  a  character  for  being  a 
good  workman  is  far  from  being  with¬ 
out  its  value,  as  it  tends  to  give  him  a 
preference  in  employment,  and  some¬ 
times  obtains  for  him  higher  wages. 
There  are  also  possibilities  of  rising  to 
the  position  of  foreman,  or  other  subor¬ 
dinate  administrative  posts,  which  are 
not  only  more  highly  paid  than  ordinary 
labor,  but  sometimes  open  the  way  to 
ulterior  advantages.  But  on  the  other 
side  is  to  be  set  that  under  Communism 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  community, 
composed  of  the  comrades  under  whose 
eyes  each  person  works,  would  be  sure 
to  be  in  favor  of  good  and  hard  work¬ 
ing,  and  unfavorable  to  laziness,  care¬ 
lessness,  and  waste.  In  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  not  only  is  this  not  the  case,  but  the 
public  opinion  of  the  workman  class 
often  acts  in  the  very  opposite  direction  : 
the  rules  of  some  trade  societies  actually 
forbid  their  members  to  exceed  a  certain 
standard  of  efficiency,  lest  they  should 
diminish  the  number  of  laborers  re¬ 
quired  for  the  work  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  often  violently  resist  con¬ 
trivances  lor  economising  labor.  The 
change  from  this  to  a  state  in  which 
every  person  would  have  an  interest  in 
rendering  every  other  person  as  indus¬ 
trious,  skilful,  and  careful  as  p»ossible 
(which  would  be  the  case  under  Com¬ 
munism),  would  be  a  change  very  much 
for  the  better. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  considered  that 
the  principal  defects  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  in  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  labor 
may  be  corrected,  and  the  chief  advan¬ 
tages  of  Communism  in  that  respect  may 
be  obtained,  by  arrangements  compatible 
with  private  property  and  individual 
competition.  Considerable  improvement 
is  already  obtained  by  piece-work,  in  the 
kinds  of  labor  which  admit  of  it.  By 


this  the  workman’s  personal  interest  is 
closely  connected  with  the  quantity  of 
work  he  turns  out — not  so  much  with 
its  quality,  the  security  for  which  still 
has  to  depend  on  the  employer’s  vigil¬ 
ance  ;  neither  does  piece-work  carry 
with  it  the  public  opinion  of  the  work¬ 
man  class,  which  is  often,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  strongly  opposed  to  it,  as  a  means 
of  (as  they  think)  diminishing  the  market 
for  laborers.  And  there  is  really  good 
ground  for  their  dislike  of  piece-work, 
if,  as  is  alleged,  it  is  a  frequent  practice 
of  employers,  after  using  piece-work  to 
ascertiun  the  utmost  which  a  good  work¬ 
man  can  do,  to  fix  the  price  of  piece¬ 
work  so  low  that  by  doing  that  utmost 
he  is  not  able  to  earn  more  than  they 
would  be  obliged  to  give  him  us  day 
wages  for  ordinary  work. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  complete  rem¬ 
edy  than  piece-work  for  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  hired  labor,  viz.,  what  is  now 
called  industrial  partnership — ^the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  body  of  laborers  to  a 
participation  in  the  profits,  by  distribut¬ 
ing  among  all  who  share  in  the  work,  in 
the  form  of  a  piercentage  on  their  earn¬ 
ings,  the  whole  or  a  fixed  portion  of  the 
gains  after  a  certain  remuneration  has 
been  allowed  to  the  capitalist.  This 
plan  has  been  found  of  admirable  effi¬ 
cacy,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
It  has  enlisted  the  sentiments  of  the 
worknaen  employed  on  the  side  of  the 
most  careful  regard  by  all  of  them  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  concern  ;  and  by 
its  joint  effect  in  promoting  zealous  ex¬ 
ertion  and  checking  waste,  it  has  very 
materially  increased  the  remuneration 
of  every  description  of  labor  in  the 
concerns  in  which  it  has  been  adopted. 
It  is  evident  that  this  system  admits  of 
indefinite  extension  and  of  an  indefinite 
increase  in  the  share  of  profits  assigned 
to  the  laborers,  short  of  that  which 
would  leave  to  the  managers  less  than 
the  needful  degree  of  personal  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  concern.  It  is  even 
likely  that  when  such  arrangements  be¬ 
come  common,  many  of  these  concerns 
would  at  some  period  or  another,  on  the 
death  or  retirement  of  the  chiefs,  pass, 
by  arrangement,  into  the  state  of  purely 
co-operative  associations. 

It  thus  appears  that  as  far  as  concerns 
the  motives  to  exertion  in  the  general 
body.  Communism  has  no  advantage 
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which  may  not  be  reached  under  private 
property,  while  as  respects  the  managing 
heads  it  is  at  a  considerable  disadvan¬ 
tage.  It  has  also  some  disadvantages 
which  seem  to  be  inherent  in  it,  through 
the  necessity  under  which  it  lies  of  de¬ 
ciding  in  a  more  or  less  Srbitracy  manner 
questions  which,  on  the  present  system, 
decide  themselves,  often  badly  enough, 
but  spontaneously. 

It  is  a  simple  rule,  and  under  certain 
aspects  a  just  one,  to  give  equal  pay¬ 
ment  to  all  who  share  in  the  work.  But 
this  is  a  very  imperfect  justice  unless  the 
work  also  is  apportioned  equally.  Now 
the  many  different  kinds  of  work  re¬ 
quired  in  every  society  are  very  unequal 
in  hardness  and  unpleasantness.  To 
measure  these  against  one  another,  so  as 
to  make  quality  equivalent  to  quantity, 
is  so  difficult  that  Communists  generally 
prop>ose  that  all  should  work  by  turns 
at  every  kind  of  labor.  But  this  in¬ 
volves  an  almost  complete  sacrifice  of 
the  economic  advantages  of  the  division 
of  employments,  advantages  which  are 
indeed  frequently  over-estimated  (or 
rather  the  counter-considerations  are 
under-estimated)  by  political  economists, 
but  which  are  nevertheless,  in  the  point 
of  view  of  the  productiveness  of  labor, 
very  considerable,  for  the  double  reason 
that  the  co-operation  of  employment  en¬ 
ables  the  work  to  distribute  itself  with 
some  regard  to  the  special  capacities  and 
qualifications  of  the  worker,  and  also 
that  every  worker  acquires  greater  skill 
and  rapidity  in  one  kind  of  work  by  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  it.  The  arrangement, 
therefore,  which  is  deemed  indispensable 
to  a  just  distribution  would  probably  be 
a  very  considerable  disadvantage  in  re¬ 
spect  of  production.  But  further,  it  is 
still  a  very  imi)erfect  standard  of  justice 
to  demand  the  same  amount  of  work 
from  every  one.  People  have  unequal 
capacities  of  work,  both  mental  and 
bodily,  and  what  is  a  light  task  for  one 
is  an  insupportable  burthen  to  another. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  a  dispensing  power,  an  author¬ 
ity  competent  to  grant  exemptions  from 
the  ordinary  amount  of  work,  and  to 
proportion  tasks  in  some  measure  to  ca¬ 
pabilities.  As  long  as  there  are  any  lazy 
or  selfish  persons  who  like  better  to  be 
worked  for  by  others  than  to  work, 
there  will  be  frequent  attempts  to  obtain 


exemptions  by  favor  or  fraud,  and  the 
frustration  of  these  attempts  will  be  an 
affair  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  will 
by  no  means  be  always  successful. 
These  inconveniences  would  be  little  felt, 
for  some  time  at  least,  in  communities 
composed  of  select  persons,  earnestly 
desirous  of  the  success  of  the  exp>eri- 
ment ;  but  plans  for  the  regeneration 
of  society  must  consider  average  human 
beings,  and  not  only  them  but  the  large 
residuum  of  persons  greatly  below  the 
average  in  the  personal  and  social  vir¬ 
tues.  The  squabbles  and  ill-blood  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  engendered  by  the 
distribution  of  work  whenever  such  per¬ 
sons  have  to  be  dealt  with,  would  be  a 
great  abatement  rom  the  harmony  and 
unanimity  which  Communists  hope 
would  be  found  among  the  members  of 
their  association.  That  concord  would, 
even  in  the  most  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances,  be  much  more  liable  to  disturb¬ 
ance  than  Communists  suppose.  The 
institution  provides  that  there  shall  be 
no  quarrelling  about  material  interests  ; 
individualism  is  excluded  from  that  de¬ 
partment  of  affairs.  But  there  are  other 
departments  from  which  no  institutions 
can  exclude  it :  th  .‘re  will  still  be  rivalry 
for  reputation  and  for  personal  power. 
When  selfish  ambition  is  excluded  from 
the  field  in  which,  with  most  men,  it 
chiefly  exercises  itself,  that  of  riches 
and  pecuniary  interest,  it  would  betake 
itself  with  greater  intensity  to  the  do¬ 
main  still  open  to  it,  and  we  may  expect 
that  the  struggles  for  pre-eminence  and 
for  influence  in  the  management  would 
be  of  great  bitterness  when  the  personal 
passions,  diverted  from  their  ordinary 
channel,  are  driven  to  seek  their  princi¬ 
pal  gratification  in  that  other  direction. 
For  these  various  reasons  it  is  probable 
that  a  Communist  association  would 
frequently  fail  to  exhibit  the  attractive 
picture  of  mutual  love  and  unity  of  will 
and  feeling  which  we  are  often  told  by 
Communists  to  expect,  but  would  often 
be  tom  by  dissension  and  not  unfre- 
quently  broken  up  by  it. 

Other  and  numerous  sources  of  dis¬ 
cord  are  inherent  'in  the  necessity  which 
the  Communist  principle  involves,  of 
deciding  by  the  general  voice  questions 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  one, 
which  on  the  present  system  can  be  and 
are  left  to  individuals  to  decide,  each  for 
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his  own  case.  As  an  example,  take  the 
subject  of  education.  All  Socialists  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  all-impor¬ 
tance  of  the  training  given  to  the  young, 
not  only  for  the  reasons  which  apply 
universally,  but  because  their  demands 
being  much  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  system  upon  the  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  individual  citizen,  they 
have  even  more  at  stake  than  any  other 
societies  on  the  excellence  of  their  edu¬ 
cational  arrangements.  Now  under 
Communism  these  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  made  for  every  citizen  by  the 
collective  body,  since  individual  parents, 
supposing  them  to  prefer  some  other 
mode  of  educating  their  children,  would 
have  no  private  means  of  paying  for  it, 
and  would  be  limited  to  what  they  could 
do  by  their  own  personal  teaching  and 
influence.  But  every  adult  member  of 
the  body  would  have  an  equal  voice  in 
determining  the  collective  system  de¬ 
signed  for  the  benefit  of.all.  Here,  then, 
is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  discord  in 
every  association.  All  who  had  any 
opinion  or  preference  as  to  the  education 
they  would  desire  for  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  would  have  to  rely  for  their  chance 
of  obtaining  it  upon  the  influence  they 
could  exercise  in  the  joint  decision  of 
the  community. 

It  is  needless  to  specify  a  number  of 
other  important  questions  affecting  the 
mode  of  employing  the  productive  re¬ 
sources  of  the  association,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  social  life,  the  relations  of  the 
body  with  other  associations,  &c.,  on 
which  difference  of  opinion,  often  ir¬ 
reconcilable,  would  be  likely  to  arise. 
But  even  the  dissensions  which  might  be 
expected  would  be  a  far  less  evil  to  the 
prospects  of  humanity  than  a  delusive 
unanimity  produced  by  the  prostration 
of  all  individual  opinions  and  wishes 
before  the  decree  of  the  majority.  The 
obstacles  to  human  progression  are  al¬ 
ways  great,  and  require  a  concurrence 
of  favorable  circumstances  to  overcome 
them  ;  but  an  indispensable  condition  of 
their  being  overcome  is,  that  human  na¬ 
ture  should  have  freedom  to  expand 
spontaneously  in  various  directions,  both 
in  thought  and  practice  ;  that  people 
should  both  think  for  themselves  and 
try  experiments  for  themselves,  and 
should  not  resign  into  the  hands  of  ru¬ 
lers,  whether  acting  in  the  naune  of  a  few 


or  of  the  majority,  the  business  of  think¬ 
ing  for  them,  and  of  prescribing  how 
they  shall  act.  But  in  Communist  asso¬ 
ciations  private  life  would  be  brought  in 
a  most  unexampled  degree  within  the 
dominion  of  public  authority,  and  there 
would  be.  less  sA)pe  for  the  development 
of  individual  character  and  individual 
preferences  than  has  hitherto  existed 
among  the  full  citizens  of  any  state  be¬ 
longing  to  the  progressive  branches  of 
the  human  family.  Already  in  all  soci¬ 
eties  the  compression  of  individuality  by 
the  majority  is  a  great  and  growing  evil ; 
it  would  probably  be  much  greater  under 
Communism,  except  so  far  as  it  might 
be  in  the  power  of  individuals  to  set 
bounds  to  it  by  selecting  to  belong  to  a 
community  of  persons  like-minded  with 
themselves. 

From  these  various  considerations  I 
do  not  seek  to  draw  any  inference  against 
the  i>ossibility  that  Communistic  produc¬ 
tion  is  capable  of  being  at  some  future 
time  the  form  of  society  best  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  circumstances  of  man¬ 
kind.  I  think  that  this  is,  and  will  long 
be,  an  open  question,  upon  which  fresh 
light  will  continually  be  obtained,  both 
by  trial  of  the  Communistic  principle 
under  favorable  circumstances,  and  by 
the  improvements  which  will  be  gradual¬ 
ly  effected  in  the  working  of  the  existing 
system,  that  of  private  ownership.  The 
one  certainty  is,  that  Communism,  to  be 
successful,  requires  a  high  standard  of 
both  moral  and  intellectual  education  in 
all  the  members  of  the  community — 
moral,  to  qualify  them  for  doing  their 
part  honestly  and  energetically  in  the 
labor  of  life  under  no  inducement  but 
their  share  in  the  general  interest  of  the 
association,  and  their  feelings  of  duty 
and  sympathy  towards  it  ;  intellectual, 
to  make  them  capable  of  estimating  dis¬ 
tant  interests  and  entering  into  complex 
considerations,  sufficiently  at  least  to  be 
able  to  discriminate,  in  these  matters, 
good  counsel  from  bad.  Now  I  reject 
altogether  the  notion  that  it  is  impossible 
for  education  and  cultivation  such  as 
is  implied  in  these  things  to  be  made 
the  inheritance  of  every  person  in  the 
nation  ;  but  1  am  convinced  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  and  that  the  passage  to  it 
from  our  present  condition  can  only  be 
slow.  1  admit  the  plea  that  in  the  points 
of  moral  education  on  which  the  success 
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of  Communism  depends,  the  present 
state  of  society  is  demoralising,  and  that 
only  a  Communistic  association  can  effec¬ 
tually  train  mankind  for  Communism. 
It  is  for  Communism,  then,  to  prove,  by 
practical  experiment,  its  power  of  giving 
this  training.  Experiments  alone  can 
show  whether  there  is  as  yet  in  any  p>or- 
tion  of  the  population  a  sufficiently  high 
level  of  moral  cultivation  to  make 
Communism  succeed,  and  to  give  to 
the  next  generation  among  themselves 
the  education  necessary  to  keep  up 
that  high  level  permanently.  If  Com¬ 
munist  associations  show  that  they  can 
be  durable  and  prosperous,  they  will 
multiply,  and  will  probably  be  adopted 
by  successive  portions  of  the  population 
of  the  more  advanced  countries  as  they 
become  morally  fitted  for  that  mode  of 
life.  But  to  force  unprepared  popula¬ 
tions  into  Communist  societies,  even  if 
a  political  revolution  gave  the  power  to 
make  such  an  attempt,  would  end  in 
disappointment. 

If  practical  trial  is  necessary  to  test 
the  capabilities  of  Communism,  it  is  no 
less  required  for  those  other  forms  of 
Socialism  which  recognise  the  difficulties 
of  Communism  and  contrive  means  to 
surmount  them.  The  principal  of  these 
is  Fourierism,  a  system  which,  if  only 
as  a  sp>ecimen  of  intellectual  inge¬ 
nuity,  is  highly  worthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  any  student,  either  of  society 
or  of  the  human  mind.  There  is  scarce¬ 
ly  an  objection  or  a  difficulty  which 
Fourier  did  not  foresee,  and  against 
which  he  did  not  make  provision  before¬ 
hand  by  self-acting  contrivances,  ground¬ 
ed,  however,  upon  a  less  high  principle 
of  distributive  justice  than  that  of  Com¬ 
munism,  since  he  admits  inequalities  of 
distribution  and  individual  ownership  of 
capital,  but  not  the  arbitrary  disposal  of 
it.  The  great  problem  which  he  grap¬ 
ples  with  is  how  to  make  labor  attract¬ 
ive,  since,  if  this  could  be  done,  the 
principal  difficulty  of  Socialism  would  be 
overcome.  He  maintains  that  no  kind 
of  useful  labor  is  necessarily  or  univer¬ 
sally  repugnant,  unless  either  excessive 
in  amount  or  devoid  of  the  stimulus  of 
companionship  and  emulation,  or  regard¬ 
ed  by  mankind  with  contempt.  The 
workers  in  a  Fourierist  village  are  to 
class  themselves  spontaneously  in  groups, 
each  group  undertaking  a  different  kind 


of  work,  and  the  same  person  may  be  a 
member  not  only  of  one  group  but  of 
any  number  ;  a  certain  minimum  having 
first  been  set  apart  for  the  subsistence 
of  every  member  of  the  community, 
whether  capable  or  not  of  labor,  the  so¬ 
ciety  divides  the  remainder  of  the  prod¬ 
uce  among  the  different  groups,  in  such 
shares  as  it  finds  attract  to  each  the 
amount  of  labor  required,  and  no  more  ; 
if  there  is  too  great  a  run  upon  particular 
groups  it  is  a  sign  that  those  groups  are 
over-remunerated  relatively  to  others  ;  if 
any  arc  neglected  their  remuneration 
must  be  made  higher.  The  share  of 
produce  assigned  to  each  group  is  divid¬ 
ed  in  fixed  proportions  among  three  ele¬ 
ments — labor,  capital,  and  talent ;  the 
part  assigned  to  talent  being  awarded  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  group  itself,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  among  the  variety  of  hu¬ 
man  capacities  all,  or  nearly  all,  will  be 
qualified  to  excel  in  some  group  or  other. 
The  remuneration  for  capital  is  to  be 
such  as  is  found  sufficient  to  induce  sav¬ 
ings  from  individual  consumption,  in  or¬ 
der  to  increase  the  common  stock  to  such 
point  as  is  desired.  The  number  and 
ingenuity  of  the  contrivances  for  meeting 
minor  difficulties,  and  getting  rid  of 
minor  inconveniences,  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  By  means  of  these  various  provi¬ 
sions  it  is  the  expiectation  of  Fourierists 
that  the  personal  inducements  to  exer¬ 
tion  for  the  public  interest,  instead  of 
being  taken  away,  would  be  made  much 
greater  than  at  present,  since  every  in¬ 
crease  of  the  service  rendered  would  be 
much  more  certain  of  leading  to  increase 
of  reward  than  it  is  now,  when  accidents 
of  position  have  so  much  influence.  The 
efficiency  of  labor,  they  therefore  expect, 
would  be  unexampled,  while  the  saving 
of  labor  would  be  prodigious,  by  divert¬ 
ing  to  useful  occupations  that  which  is 
now  wasted  on  things  useless  or  hurtful, 
and  by  dispensing  with  the  vast  number 
of  supierfluous  distributors,  the  buying 
and  selling  for  the  whole  community  be¬ 
ing  managed  by  a  single  agency.  The 
free  choice  of  individuals  as  to  their 
manner  of  life  would  be  no  further  inter¬ 
fered  with  than  would  be  necessary  for 
gaining  the  full  advantages  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  industrial  opierations.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  picture  of  a  Fourierist  com¬ 
munity  is  both  attractive  in  itself  and  re¬ 
quires  less  from  common  humanity  than 
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any  other  known  system  of  Socialism  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
scheme  should  have  that  fair  trial  which 
alone  can  test  the  workableness  of  any 
new  scheme  of  social  life.* 

The  result  of  our  review  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  difficulties  of  Socialism  has  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  various  schemes 
for  managing  the  productive  resources  of 
the  country  by  public  instead  of  private 
agency  have  a  case  for  a  trial,  and  some 
of  them  may  eventually  establish  their 
claims  to  preference  over  the  existing 
order  of  things,  but  that  they  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  workable  only  by  the  ilite  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  have  yet  to  prove  their  power 
of  training  mankind  at  large  to  the  state 
of  improvement  which  they  presuppose. 
Far  more,  of  course,  may  this  be  said  of 
the  more  ambitious  plan  which  aims  at 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  land  and 
capit^  of  the  country,  and  beginning  at 
once  to  administer  it  on  the  public  ac¬ 
count.  Apart  from  ail  consideration  of 
injustice  to  the  present  possessors,  the 
very  idea  of  conducting  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  of  a  country  by  direction  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  centre  is  so  obviously  chimerical,  that 
nobody  ventures  to  propose  any  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  done  ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  if  the  revolution¬ 
ary  Socialists  attained  their  immediate 
object,  and  actually  had  the  whole  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  country  at  their  dispos^, 
they  would  find  no  other  practicable 
mode  of  exercising  their  power  over  it 
than  that  of  dividing  it  into  portions, 
each  to  be  made  over  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  small  Socialist  community. 
The  problem  of  management,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  so  difficult  even  to  a  se¬ 
lect  population  well  prepared  before¬ 
hand,  would  be  thrown  down  to  be 


*  The  principles  of  Fourierism  are  clearly  set 
forth  and  powerfully  defended  in  the  various 
writings  of  M.  Victor  Consid^rant,  especially 
that  entitled  La  Destin^e  SociaU  ;  but  the  curi¬ 
ous  inquirer  will  do  well  to  study  them  in  the 
writings  of  Fourier  himself ;  where  he  will  find 
unmistakable  proofs  of  genius,  mixed,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  wildest  and  most  unscientific 
fancies  respecting  the  physical  world,  and 
much  interesting  but  rash  speculation  on  the 
past  and  future  history  of  humanity.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  on  some  important  social 
questions,  for  instance  on  marriage,  Fourier 
had  peculiar  opinions,  which,  however,  as  he 
himself  declares,  are  quite  independent  of,  and 
separable  from,  the  principles  of  his  industrial 
system. 


solved  as  best  it  could  by  aggregations 
united  only  by  locality,  or  taken  indis¬ 
criminately  from  the  population,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  malefactors,  all  the  idlest  and 
most  vicious,  the  most  incapable  of 
steady  industry,  forethought,  or  self-con¬ 
trol,  and  a  majority  who,  though  not 
equally  degraded,  are  yet,  in  the  opinion 
of  Socialists  themselves,  as  far  as  regards 
the  qualities  essential  for  the  success  of 
Socialism,  profoundly  demoralised  by  the 
existing  state  of  society.  It  is  saying 
but  little  to  say  that  the  introduction  of 
Socialism  under  such  conditions  could 
have  no  effect  but  disastrous  failure,  and 
its  apostles  could  have  only  the  consola¬ 
tion  that  the  order  of  society  as  it  now 
exists  would  have  perished  first,  and  all 
who  benefit  by  it  would  be  involved  in 
the  common  ruin — a  consolation  which 
to  some  of  them  would  probably  be  real, 
for  if  appearances  can  be  trusted  the  ani¬ 
mating  principle  of  too  many  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  Socialists  is  hate  ;  a  very  ex¬ 
cusable  hatred  of  existing  evils,  which 
would  vent  itself  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  present  system  at  all  costs  even  to 
those  who  suffer  by  it,  in  the  hope  that 
out  of  chaos  would  arise  a  better  Kos- 
mos,  and  in  the  impatience  of  despiera- 
tion  respecting  any  more  gradual  im¬ 
provement.  They  are  unaware  that 
chaos  is  the  very  most  unfavorable  posi¬ 
tion  for  setting  out  in  the  construction 
of  a  Kosmos,  and  that  many  ages  of 
conflict,  violence,  and  tyrannical  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  must  in¬ 
tervene  ;  they  know  not  that  they  would 
plunge  mankind  into  the  state  of  nature 
so  forcibly  described  by  Hobbes  {Levia¬ 
than,  Part  I.  ch.  xiii.),  where  every  man 
is  enemy  to  every  man  ; — 

"  In  such  condition  there  is  no  place  for  in¬ 
dustry,  because  the  fruit  thereof  is  uncertain, 
and  consequently  no  culture  of  the  earth,  no 
navigation,  no  use  of  the  commodities  that  may 
be  imported  by  sea,  no  commodious  building, 
no  instruments  of  moving  and  removing  such 
thinn  as  require  much  force,  no  knowledge  of 
the  latx  of  the  earth,  no  account  of  time,  no 
arts,  no  letters,  no  society  ;  and,  which  is 
worst  of  all,  continual  fear  and  danger  of  vio¬ 
lent  death  ;  and  the  life  of  man  solitary,  poor, 
nasty,  brutish,  and  short.** 

If  the  poorest  and  most  wretched 
members  of  a  so-called  civilised  society 
are  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  every  one 
would  be  in  that  worst  form  of  barbar¬ 
ism  produced  by  the  dissolution  of  civil- 
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ised  life,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  way 
to  raise  them  would  be  to  reduce  all  oth¬ 
ers  to  the  same  miserable  state.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  by  the  aid  of  the  first  who 
have  risen  that  so  many  others  have  es¬ 
caped  from  the  general  lot,  and  it  is  only 
by  better  organization  of  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  that  it  may  be  hoped  in  time  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  raising  the  remainder. 

The  Idea  of  Private  Property  not 
Fixed  but  Variable. 

The  preceding  considerations  appear 
sufficient  to  show  that  an  entire  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  social  fabric,  such  as  is  con¬ 
templated  by  Socialism,  establishing  the 
economic  constitution  of  society  upon 
an  entirely  new  basis,  other  than  that  of 
private  property  and  competition,  how¬ 
ever  valuable  as  an  ideal,  and  even  as  a 
prophecy  of  ultimate  possibilities,  is  not 
available  as  a  present  resource,  since  it 
requires  from  those  who  are  to  carry  on 
the  new  order  of  things  qualities  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  which  require  to 
be  tested  in  all,  and  to  be  created  in 
most ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  must  be,  on  the 
most  favorable  supposition,  a  work  of 
considerable  time.  For  a  long  period  to 
come  the  principle  of  individual  property 
wilt  be  in  possession  of  the  field  ;  and 
even  if  in  any  country  a  popular  move¬ 
ment  were  to  place  Socialists  at  the  head 
of  a  revolutionary  government,  in  how¬ 
ever  many  ways  they  might  violate  pri¬ 
vate  property,  the  institution  itself  would 
survive,  and  would  either  be  accepted 
by  them  or  brought  back  by  their  expul¬ 
sion,  for  the  plain  reason  that  people 
will  not  lose  their  hold  of  what  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  their  sole  reliance  for  subsistence  and 
security  until  a  substitute  for  it  has  been 
got  into  working  order.  Even  those,  if 
any,  who  had  shared  among  themselves 
what  was  the  property  of  others  would 
desire  to  keep  what  they  had  acquired, 
and  to  give  back  to  property  in  the  new 
hands  the  sacredness  which  they  had  not 
recognised  in  the  old. 

But  though,  for  these  reasons,  individ¬ 
ual  property  has  presumably  a  long  term 
before  it,  if  only  <»f  provisional  existence, 
we  are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  it 
must  exist  during  that  whole  term  un¬ 
modified,  or  that  all  the  rights  now  re¬ 
garded  as  appertaining  to  property  be¬ 
long  to  it  inherently,  and  must  endure 


while  it  endures.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  those 
who  derive  the  most  direct  benefit  from 
the  laws  of  property  to  give  impartial 
consideration  to  all  proposals  for  render¬ 
ing  those  laws  in  any  way  less  onerous  to 
the  majority.  This,  which  would  in  any 
case  be  an  obligation  of  justice,  is  an  in¬ 
junction  of  prudence  also,  in  order  to 
place  themselves  in  the  right  against  the 
attempts  which  are  sure  to  be  frequent 
to  bring  the  Socialist  forms  of  society 
prematurely  into  operation. 

One  of  the  mistakes  oftenest  commit¬ 
ted,  and  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
greatest  practical  errors  in  human  affairs, 
is  that  of  supposing  that  the  same  name 
always  stands  for  the  same  aggregation 
of  ideas.  No  word  has  been  the  subject 
of  more  of  this  kind  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  than  the  word  property.  It  denotes 
in  every  state  of  society  the  largest  pow¬ 
ers  of  exclusive  use  or  exclusive  control 
over  things  (and  sometimes,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  over  persons)  which  the  law  accords, 
or  which  custom,  in  that  state  of  socie¬ 
ty,  recognises  ;  but  these  p>owers  of  ex¬ 
clusive  use  and  control  are  very  various, 
and  differ  greatly  in  different  countries 
and  in  different  states  of  society. 

For  instance,  in  early  states  of  society, 
the  right  of  prop>erty  did  not  include 
the  right  of  bequest.  The  power  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  property  by  will  was  in  most 
countries  of  Europie  a  rather  late  institu¬ 
tion  ;  and  long  after  it  was  introduced  it 
continued  to  be  limited  in  favor  of  what 
were  called  natural  heirs.  Where  be¬ 
quest  is  not  permitted,  individual  prop¬ 
erty  is  only  a  life  interest.  -And  in  fact, 
as  has  been  so  well  and  fully  set  forth  by 
Sir  Henry  Maine  in  his  most  instructive 
work  on  Ancient  Law,  the  primitive  idea 
of  property  was  that  it  belonged  to  the 
family,  not  the  individual.  The  head  of 
the  family  had  the  management  and  was 
the  pierson  who  really  exercised  the  pro¬ 
prietary  rights.  As  in  other  respects,  so 
in  this,  he  governed  the  family  with 
nearly  despotic  power.  But  he  was  not 
free  so  to  exercise  his  power  as  to  de¬ 
feat  the  co-proprietors  of  the  other  por¬ 
tions  ;  he  could  not  so  dispose  of  the 
property  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  joint 
enjoyment  or  of  the  succession.  By  the 
law’s  and  customs  of  some  nations  the 
property  could  not  be  alienated  without 
the  consent  of  the  male  children  ;  in 
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Other  cases  the  child  could  by  law  de-  to  whom  the  state  had  transferred  its 
mand  a  division  of  the  property  and  the  rights,  there  were  intermediate  persons 
assignment  to  him  of  his  share,  as  in  the  with  rights  of  various  extent.  There 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  If  the  asso-  were  officers  of  government  who  collect- 
ciation  kept  together  after  the  death  of  ed  the  state's  share  of  the  produce,  some- 
the  head,  some  other  member  of  it,  not  times  for  large  districts,  who,  though 
always  his  son,  but  often  the  eldest  of  bound  to  pay  over  to  government  all 
the  family,  the  strongest,  or  the  one  se-  they  collected,  after  deducting  a  percent- 
lected  by  the  rest,  succeeded  to  the  man-  age,  were  often  hereditary  officers, 
agement  and  to  the  managing  rights,  all  There  were  also,  in  many  cases,  village 
the  others  retaining  theirs  as  before.  If,  communities,  consisting  of  the  reputed 
on  the  other  hand,  the  body  broke  up  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  a  vil- 
into  separate  families,  each  of  these  took  lage,  who  shared  among  themselves  either 
away  with  it  a  part  of  the  property.  I  the  land  or  its  produce  according  to 
say  the  property,  not  the  inheritance,  be-  rules  established  by  custom,  either  culti- 
cause  the  process  was  a  mere  continu-  vating  it  themselves  or  employing  others 
ance  of  existing  rights,  not  a  creation  of  to  cultivate  it  for  them,  and  whose 
new  ;  the  manager’s  share  alone  lapsed  rights  in  the  land  approached  nearer  to 
to  the  association.  those  of  a  landed  proprietor,  as  under- 

Then,  again,  in  regard  to  proprietary  stood  in  England,  than  those  of  any 
rights  over  immovables  (the  principal  other  party  concerned.  But  the  proprie- 
kind  of  property  in  a  rude  age)  these  tary  right  of  the  village  was  not  individ- 
rights  were  of  very  varying  extent  and  ual,  but  collective  ;  inalienable  (the 
duration.  By  the  Jewish  law  property  rights  of  individual  sharers  could  only 
in  immovables  was  only  a  temporary  con-  be  sold  or  mortgaged  with  the  consent  of 
cession  ;  on  the  Sabbatical  year  it  re-  the  community)  and  governed  by  fixed 
turned  to  the  common  stock  to  be  redis-  rules.  In  mediaeval  Europe  almost  all 
tributed  ;  though  we  may  surmise  that  land  was  held  from  the  sovereign  on 
in  the  historical  times  of  the  Jewish  state  tenure  of  service,  either  military  or  agri- 
this  rule  may  have  been  successfully  cultural ;  and  in  Great  Britain  even  now, 
evaded.  In  many  countries  of  Asia,  be-  when  the  services  as  well  as  all  the  re- 
fore  European  ideas  intervened,  nothing  served  rights  of  the  sovereign  have  long 
existed  to  which  the  expression  prop>erty  since  fallen  into  disuse  or  been  commut- 
in  land,  as  we  understand  the  phrase,  is  ed  for  taxation,  the  theory  of  the  law 
strictly  applicable.  The  ownership  was  does  not  acknowledge  an  absolute  right 
broken  up  among  several  distinct  parties  of  property  in  land  in  any  individual ; 
whose  rights  were  determined  rather  by  the  fullest  landed  proprietor  known*to  the 
custom  than  bylaw.  The  government  law,  the  freeholder,  is  but  a  “  tenant” 
was  part  owner,  having  the  right  to  a  of  the  Crown.  In  Russia,  even  when 
heavy  rent.  Ancient  ideas  and  even  an-  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  serfs  of 
cient  laws  limited  the  government  share  the  landed  proprietor,  his  proprietary 
to  some  particular  fraction  of  the  gross  right  in  the  land  was  limited  by  rights  of 
produce,  but  practically  there  was  no  theirs  belonging  to  them  as  a  collective 
fixed  limit.  The  government  might  make  body  managing  its  own  affairs,  and  with 
over  its  share  to  an  individual,  who  then  which  he  could  not  interfere.  And  in 
became  possessed  of  the  right  of  collec-  most  of  the  countries  of  continental  Eu- 
tion  and  all  the  other  rights  of  the  state,  rope  when  serfage  was  abolished  or  went 
but  not  those  of  any  private  pierson  con-  out  of  use,  those  who  had  cultivated  the 
nected  with  the  soil.  These  private  land  as  serfs  remained  in  {xissession  of 
rights  were  of  various  kinds.  The  ac-  rights  as  well  as  subject  to  obligations, 
tual  cultivators,  or  such  of  them  as  had  The  great  land  reforms  of  Stein  and  his 
been  long  settled  on  the  land,  had  a  successors  in  Prussia  consisted  in  abol- 
right  to  retain  possession  ;  it  was  held  ishing  both  the  rights  and  the  obliga- 
unlawful  to  evict  them  while  they  paid  tions,  and  dividing  the  land  bodily  be- 
the  rent — a  rent  not  in  general  fixed  by  tween  the  proprietor  and  the  peasant,  in¬ 
agreement,  but  by  the  custom  of  the  stead  of  leaving  each  of  them  with  a  lim- 
neighborhood.  Between  the  actual  cul-  ited  right  over  the  whole.  In  other 
tivators  and  the  state,  or  the  substitute  cases,  as  in  Tuscany,  the  metayer  farmer 
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is  virtually  co-proprietor  with  the  land¬ 
lord,  since  custom,  though  not  law, 
guarantees  to  him  a  permanent  posses¬ 
sion  and  half  the  gross  produce,  so  long 
as  he  fulfils  the  customary  conditions  of 
his  tenure. 

Again,  if  rights  of  property  over  the 
same  things  are  of  different  extent  in 
different  countries,  so  also  are  they  exer¬ 
cised  over  different  things.  In  all  coun¬ 
tries  at  a  former  time,  and  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  still,  the  right  of  property  extended 
and  extends  to  the  ownership  of  human 
beings.  There  has  often  been  property  in 
public  trusts,  as  in  judicial  offices,  and  a 
vast  multitude  of  others  in  France  before 
the  Revolution  ;  there  are  still  a  few  pat¬ 
ent  offices  in  Great  Britain,  though  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  cease  by  operation  of  law 
on  the  death  of  the  present  holders  ;  and 
we  are  only  now  abolishing  property  in 
army  rank.  Public  bodies,  constituted 
and  endowed  for  public  purposes,  still 
claim  the  same  inviolable  right  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  their  estates  which  individuals 
have  in  theirs,  and  though  a  sound  po¬ 
litical  morality  does  not  acknowledge 
this  claim,  the  law  supports  it.  We  thus 
see  that  the  right  of  property  is  differ¬ 
ently  interpreted,  and  held  to  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  extent,  in  different  times  and 
places  ;  that  the  conception  entertained 
of  it  is  a  varying  conception,  has  been 
frequently  revised,  and  may  admit  of 
still  further  revision.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  the  revisions  which  it  has 
hitherto  undergone  in  the  progress  of  so¬ 
ciety  have  generally  been  improvements. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  maintained,  right¬ 
ly  or  wrongly,  that  some  change  or  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  powers  exercised  over 
things  by  the  persons  legally  recognised 
as'  their  proprietors  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  public  and  conducive  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  improvement,  it  is  no  good  answer 


to  this  mefely  to  say  that  the  proposed 
change  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  proper¬ 
ty.  The  idea  of  property  is  not  some 
one  thing,  identic^  throughout  history 
and  incapable  of  alteration,  but  is  varia¬ 
ble  like  all  other  creations  of  the  human 
mind  ;  at  any  given  time  it  is  a  brief  ex¬ 
pression  denoting  the  rights  over  things 
conferred  by  the  law  or  custom  of  some 
given  society  at  that  tim6  ;  but  neither 
on  this  point  nor  on  any  other  has  the 
law  and  custom  of  a  given  time  and  place 
a  claim  to  be  stereotyped  for  ever.  A 
proposed  reform  in  laws  or  customs  is 
not  necessarily  objectionable  because  its 
adoption  would  imply,  not  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  all  human  affairs  to  the  existing 
idea  of  property,  but  the  adaptation  of 
existing  ideas  of  property  to  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  human  affairs.  This 
is  said  without  prejudice  to  the  equitable 
claim  of  proprietors  to  be  compensated 
by  the  state  for  such  legal  rights  of  a 
proprietary  nature  as  they  may  be  dis¬ 
possessed  of  for  the  public  advantage. 
That  equitable  claim,  the  grounds  and 
the  just  limits  of  it,  are  a  subject  by  it¬ 
self,  and  as  such  will  be  discussed  here¬ 
after.  Under  this  condition,  however, 
society  is  fully  entitled  to  abrogate  or 
alter  any  particular  right  of  property 
which  on  sufficient  consideration  it 
judges  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public 
good.  And  assuredly  the  terrible  case 
which,  as  we  saw  in  a  former  chapter. 
Socialists  are  able  to  make  out  against 
the  present  economic  order  of  society, 
demands  a  full  consideration  of  ^1 
means  by  which  the  institution  may 
have  a  chance  of  being  made  to  work 
in  a  manner  more  beneflcial  to  that 
large  portion  of  society  which  at  present 
enjoys  the  least  share  of  its  direct  bene¬ 
fits. — Fortnightly  Review. 


A  MAY-SONG. 


I. 

When  the  winds  go  Maying, 

All  in  the  woods  so  green. 

The  village  chimes. 

In  the  good  old  times. 

Rung  out  for  the  young  May  Queen. 
’Twas  a  goodly  sight 
When  the  maidens  bright, 

And  the  lads  of  generous  mould. 
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Went  out  with  the  winds  a-Maying 
In  the  merry  days  of  old. 
A'Maying  !  A*Maying  ! 
Went  out  with  the  winds  a*Maying 
In  the  merry  days  of  old  ! 


II. 

Wlien  the  winds  go  Maying 
The  emerald  meadows  through, 

’Twas  a  maiden  freak. 

Each  rosy  cheek. 

To  bathe  in  the  young  May  dew  ; 

And  the  dainty  girls. 

With  the  dewy  pearls. 

Decked  their  hair  of  the  silken  gold, 
iVhen  they  went  with  the  winds  a-Maying 
In  the  merry  days  of  old. 

A'Maying  !  A'Maying  ! 

When  they  went  with  the  .winds  a-Maying 
In  the  merry  days  of  old  ! 

III. 

When  the  winds  go  Maying 
By  streamlet,  grove,  and  hill. 

Young  Summer,  drest 
In  her  May-day  vest. 

Will  gladly  hail  them  still. 

And  the  maidens  gay 

Will  dance  and  play 

With  the  lads  of  generous  mould. 

As  they  did  when  the  winds  went  Maying 
In  the  merry  days  of  old. 

A'Maying  !  A-Maying  ! 

As  when  the  winds  went  Maying 

In  the  merry  days  of  old. — Temple  Bar. 


THE  KING’S  SECRET.* 


Some  people  have  been  astonished  at 
the  romantic  title  which  M.  de  Broglie 
has  given  to  a_  purely  historical  work. 
They  had  not  yet  read  the  book  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  otherwise  they  would  have  recog¬ 
nised  that  this  title  has  the  twofold  ad¬ 
vantage  of  faithfully  indicating  the  kind 
of  interest  to  be  looked  for  in  the  work, 
and  of  reproducing  the  very  name  by 
which  contemporaries  designated  the  se¬ 
cret  correspondence.  The  subject  dealt 
with  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  is  not  entire- 


•  Th*  King's  Secret.  By  the  Due  de  Brog¬ 
lie.  Being  the  Secret  Correspondence  of  Louis 
XV.  with  his  Diplonuuic  A^nts,  from  1752  to 
1774.  Two  volumes.  London  and  New  York  : 
Cassell,  Fetter  &  Galpin. 


ly  novel  to  those  who  recall  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  M.  Boutaric’s*  in  1866.  This 
publication  obtained  more  than  a  mere 
antiquarian  success  ;  some  writers  took 
occasion  from  it  to  attempt  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XV.,  to  magnify  his  per¬ 
sonal  aims  and  policy,  and  to  throw  on 
his  Ministers  the  exclusive  responsibility 
for  the  disasters  and  disgraces  of  his 
reign.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  this  reaction  against 
current  opinion,  M.  Boutaric’s  volume 
only  gave  us  the  least  interesting  portion 
of  the  secret  correspondence,  the  king’s 

•  Corrtspomdanec  secrlte  inidite  de  Louis  X  V. 
sur  la  politique  /trauglre  avec  le  comte  de  Broglie, 
'Terrier,  etc.  (Paris  :  Plon.) 
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orders  and  replies,  while  it  is  only  from 
the  correspondence  of  his  agents  that  a 
just  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  organisa* 
tion,  duration,  and  importance  of  the  se¬ 
cret  diplomacy.  M.  de  Broglie  found  a 
portion  of  these  documents  in  his  family 
archives,  for  one  of  his  ancestors,  the 
Comte  de  Broglie,  was  the  soul  of  the  se¬ 
cret  diplomacy  ;  the  others  he  has  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  Archives  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
at  the  War  Office,  in  the  D’Aiguillon  pa¬ 
pers,  of  which  the  Marquis  de  Chabrillan 
is  now  the  fortunate  possessor.  Thanks 
to  these  extensive  researches,  M.  de 
Broglie  has  been  enabled  to  speak  the 
last  word  on  a  subject  which  had  re¬ 
mained  mysterious  even.after  M.  Bouta- 
ric’s  publication.  If  ms  friends  regret 
the  leisure  which  the  course  of  politics 
has  placed  at  his  disposal,  all  his  readers 
will  congratulate  themselves  on  the  use 
which  he  has  made  of  that  leisure  to  the 
advantage  of  history  and  letters. 

The  affairs  of  Poland  were  the  origin 
and  never  ceased  to  be  the  chief  object 
of  the  secret  diplomacy.  But,  the  Po¬ 
lish  Question  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  general  system  of  French  policy, 
this  diplomacy  was  not  conducted  ex¬ 
clusively,  as  might  be  supposed,  between 
its  chiefs  at  Paris  and  its  agents  in  Po¬ 
land,  but  included  correspondents  in 
other  countries,  especially  at  the  minor 
Courts  of  Europe.  It  was  purely  as  a 
means  of  serving  a  system  of  general 
policy  that  it  was  regarded  by  him 
whose  life  was  so  closely  associated  with 
this  diplomacy  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  describe  the  one  without  writing  a 
biography  of  the  other.  When  in  1752 
the  Comte  de  Broglie,  then  in  the  full 
ardor  of  youth  and  ambition,  was  called 
upon  to  further  the  private  views  of  the 
king  with  regard  to  Poland,  it  was  as 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Augustus 
III.,  and  with  a  secret  mission  to  ag¬ 
grandise  French  influence  in  Poland, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  candidature 
of  the  Prince  de  Conti.  But  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  latter  were  very  speedily  sac¬ 
rificed  to  a  plan,  at  once  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  more  practical,  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  strengthening  the  House  of  Sax¬ 
ony  in  Poland,  and  in  diverting  the  Elec¬ 
torate  from  the  English  alliance  in  order 
to  attach  it  to  the  cause  of  France.  In 
the  scheme  devised  by  the  Comte  de 
Broglie,  Prussia  had  a  part  to  play  ;  she 


was  to  keep  England  in  check  on  the 
Continent  and  to  deprive  her  of  Hano¬ 
ver.  .  Unfortunately,  the  Treaty  of  Neu¬ 
trality,  signed  on  January  18,  1756,  be¬ 
tween  Frederick  II.  and  Great  Britain, 
speedily  baffled  the  calculations  of  the 
Count,  and  at  the  same  time  overturned 
the  whole  system  of  European  policy. 
The  unforeseen  invasion  of  Saxony  by 
Frederick  set  the  seal  to  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  Electoral  House  and  the 
ambassador.  The  latter  induced  the 
feeble  king  not  to  abandon  his  States, 
and  to  concentrate  his  troops  in  a  strong 
position,  so  as  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  save  Austria  from  a 
sudden  aggression  very  like  that  of 
which,  under  almost  identical  circum¬ 
stances,  she  was  to  be  the  victim  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  in  1866.  Some  time  later  the 
Count,  passing  through  Vienna  on  his 
return  to  his  post,  found  the  Court  and 
people  in  the  utmost  consternation  at 
the  defeat  of  Prague  and  the  siege  of 
that  city.  He  knew  the  ground  on 
which  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
was  to  be  decided  from  having  served 
there  under  his  father's  command  ;  he 
gave  fresh  courage  to  the  dispirited,  of¬ 
fered  useful  advice,  and  shared  in  the 
honor  of  the  battle  of  Kolin,  which  saved 
Prague  and  Austria.  We  are  a  long  way 
here,  as  may  be  seen,  from  the  secret 
correspondence,  and  the  following  chap¬ 
ter  (“  Secret  Diplomacy  in  the  Army”) 
does  not  go  far  toward  recalling  us  there¬ 
to  ;  for,  though  the  Comte  de  Broglie 
from  the  heart  of  Germany,  whither  he 
accompanied  his  brother  as  chief  of  the 
staff,  never  ceased  to  superintend  it,  its 
interest  grows  singularly  dim  beside  that 
of  the  battles  of  Bergen  and  Minden. 
The  correspondence  did  not  cease  even 
during  the  exile  of  the  two  brothers,  but 
it  was  not  again  the  chief  business,  the 
most  serious  anxiety,  of  the  Count  until 
it  became  a  means  of  extortion  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chevalier  d’Eon,  and  until 
the  arrest  of  Dumouriez  and  Fabvier  all 
but  threw  it  into  those  of  the  Due 
d'Aiguillon.  These  two  episodes  are 
the  most  entertaining  in  a  book  which  is 
entertaining  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Louis  XV.  never  thought  seriously  of 
giving  a  king  to  Poland,  or  even  of 
strengthening  the  French  party  there  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  preparing  a 
descent  upon  England,  against  the  day 
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on  which  war  should  break  out  afresh, 
had  struck  such  firm  root  in  his  mind 
that  he  had  taken  into  consideration 
the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
How  was  a  notorious  intriguer  like 
D’Eon  taken  into  partnership  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  such  consequence  ?  It  was  the 
Comte  de  Broglie  who  was  guilty  of  the 
imprudence  of  selecting  him.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  dignity  of  the  King  of 
France,  the  peace  of  two  great  States, 
were  at  the  discretion  of  an  adventurer, 
who  was  a  singular  mixture  of  folly  and 
rascality,  partly  the  dupe  of  his  own  in¬ 
ventions,  but  skilful  enough  to  interest 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  London 
in  his  fate,  and  to  obtain  from  a  jury  a 
true  bill  against  the  French  ambassador 
for  an  alleged  attempt  to  assassinate  him. 
This  affair,  grave  yet  ridiculous  as  it 
was,  had  an  exclusively  comic  ending. 
D’Eon  was  brought  face  to  face  with  an¬ 
other  adventurer,  Caron  de  Beaumar¬ 
chais,  who  for  once  found  his  master, 
for  the  document  which  he  drew  up  to 
attest  the  transfer  of  papers  and  the  en¬ 
gagements  he  had  entered  into  with 
D’Eon  show  that  he  regarded  the  latter 
in  a  serious  light. 

T  wo  other  very  curious  personages  are 
those  whose  arrest  compromised  the 
Comte  de  Broglie  and  made  him  appear 
an  unauthorised  intriguer.  One,  Fab- 
vier,  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  a  man 
of  disorderly  life,  but  possessing  a  thor¬ 
ough  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  a  decided  parti¬ 
san  of  the  old  alliances  of  France  ;  the 
other,  who  was  to  render  the  name  of 
Dumouriez  illustrious,  and  who  mean¬ 
while  was  practising  diplomacy  as  an 
amateur,  and  without  giving  himself  the 
least  concern  as  to  fidelity  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  unequally  treated  by  fortune,  but 
both  belonging  equally  to  that  class  of 
restless  and  distinguished  men  to  whom 
the  Revolution  was  to  assign  such  an 
important  part.  By  a  naturd  attraction 
these  two  personages,  charged  with 
wholly  distinct  missions,  form^  a  com¬ 
bination,  and  conceived  the  bold  project 
of  effecting  a  change  in  their  country’s 
system  of  alliances.  The  execution  of 
this  plan  was  cut  short  almost  before  it 
had  well  begun,  and  consigned  its  au¬ 
thors  to  the  Bastille.  D’Aiguillon,  who 
saw  an  op(>ortunity  of  destroying  dl  his 
enemies  at  a  single  blow,  nominated  a 


commission  of  enquiry  ;  but  the  king 
took  care  that  Sartines,  lieutenant  of  po¬ 
lice,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  se¬ 
cret,  should  be  a  member  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  and  he  succeeded  in  restricting 
the  investigation  to  the  three  prisoners 
directly  concerned.  The  reader  must 
be  referred  to  the  book  itself  for  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  imbroglio^  which  in  the  long 
run  only  injured  the  Count,  as  it  in¬ 
volved  him  in  a  vague  suspicion  of  hav¬ 
ing  abused  the  king’s  confidence  by  ex¬ 
ceeding  his  instructions.  His  efforts  to 
justify  himself  only  brought  upon  him  a 
fresh  sentence  of  exile,  and  he  was  only 
able  to  obtain  his  rehabilitation  from 
Louis  XV. ’s  successor. 

The  new  king  went  no  further.  He 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  the  secret  mis¬ 
sion  fulfilled  by  the  Count  for  the  late 
king  had  rather  compromised  than 
served  the  interests  of  the  monarchy,  or 
perhaps  the  queen,  prejudiced  against 
the  prime  mover  in  the  secret  diplomacy, 
deprived  him  of  the  reward  which  seem¬ 
ed  only  due  to  services  equally  prolong¬ 
ed  and  disagreeable.  It  is  time  to  ask 
why  the  Comte  de  Broglie  never  declin¬ 
ed  a  mission  which,  without  being  of 
use  to  the  country,  injured  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  interests.  He  certainly  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  that  the  king 
was  merely  seeking  an  amusement  in  all 
this  mysterious  diplomacy,  rather  than 
the  means  of  preparing  the  ground  for  a 
policy  more  intelligent  and  more  spirited 
than  that  of  his  Ministry.  But  he  no 
doubt  cherished  to  the  end  the  illusion 
that  Louis  XV.  would  one  day  reward 
in  him  the  devoted  and  discreet  confi¬ 
dant  of  his  secret  thoughts,  and  would 
summon  him  to  take  the  official  manage¬ 
ment  of  foreign  affairs.  But  the  king 
would  by  no  means  deprive  the  secret 
correspondence  of  him  who  was  its  very 
soul,  who  gave  it  by  the  boldness  of  his 
views  its  chief  attraction  in  his  eyes. 
Little  did  the  monarch  care  that  a  man 
of  talent  with  a  future  before  him  was 
wasting  his  strength  in  a  barren  intrigue, 
and  that  he  was  excluded  by  ministerial 
hostility  from  posts  in  which  he  might 
have  done  good  service  to  the  country. 
Circumstances  had  marked  him  out  to 
play^  the  first  part  in  the  comedy  with 
which  the  monarch  was  fain  to  amuse 
himself,  and  the  sovereign  had  no  no¬ 
tion  of  replacing  him  by  a  substitute. 
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He  did  not  even  think  that  there  was  due 
from  him  to  the  Count  a  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  hope.  The  author  has 
not  concealed,  he  could  not  conceal,  the 
odious  selfishness  of  the  prince  ;  but  he 
has  not  always  been  so  explicit  as  he 
might  be  on  the  subject  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence.  “  A  childish  king,”  he  says  in 
one  place  of  Louis  XV.  Certainly  this 
is  plain  enough,  and  we  believe  that  the 
phrase  is  no  more  than  strictly  just. 
But  why  has  not  M.  de  Broglie  stuck  to 
it  ?  Why  does  he  sometimes  speak  of 
the  enlightenment,  the ’sagacity  of  the 
king,  opposing  these  qusdities  to  his 
weakness  and  immorality  ?  The  notes 
quoted  by  the  author  would  suffice  to 
attest  the  confusion  that  reigned  in  the 
royal  mind,  and  to  show  that  Louis 
XV. ’s  intellect  was  as  feeble  as  his  char¬ 
acter.  I  think  we  may  perceive  here  and 
elsewhere  that  the  author,  compelled  to 
pass  a  severe  judgment  on  a  regime  which 
cost  France  her  colonial  empire  and  her 
influence  in  Europe,  has  sought  to  do  so 
with  all  the  reticence  and  reserve  com¬ 
patible  in  a  certain  degree  with  historical 
truth,  because,  after  all,  this  regime  has 
the  merit  in  his  eyes  of  not  being  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  Yet  another  reason,  easy  to 
be  guessed,  has  prevented  his  remarking 
how  undignified  was  the  complaisance 
of  the  Comte  de  Broglie  in  lending 
himself  to  the  royal  caprice  ;  the  bour¬ 
geois  morality  of  our  time  would  scarcely 
be  as  indulgent.  If  the  Count  sincerely 
believed  himself  bound  by  his  duty  as  a 
subject  to  play  the  ridiculous  and  un¬ 
worthy  part  assigned  him  by  the  king, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  heroism  of 
servility  was  scarcely  fitted  to  form 
characters  or  to  impose  fixed  limits  on 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  sovereign. 
It  is  doubtless  in  obedience  to  the  same 
feeling  of  respect,  we  may  almost  say  of 
filial  piety,  toward  the  ancien  rigime 
that  M.  de  Broglie  relates  without  com¬ 
ment  the  means  employed  to  prevent  the 
discovery  of  the  “king’s  secret,”  after 
the  arrest  of  the  Count’s  secretary,  and 
D’ Eon’s  courier.  The  lieutenant  of 
police  tampering  with  seals,  carrying  off 
and  altering  papers  which  were  before 
the  courts  of  justice,  a  Governor  of  the 
Bastille  violating  judicial  secrecy,  and  all 
this  in  complicity  with  an  ex-ambassador 
and  a  superior  official  of  the  Foreign 
Office — such  is  the  edifying  spectacle 
New  Sbeixs.— Vol.  XXIX.,  No.  6 


which  M.  de  Broglie’s  narrative  brings 
before  our  eyes.  Of  course  the  histo¬ 
rian  is  not  bound  to  stigmatise  every 
crime  or  every  abuse  which  he  makes 
known.  Yet  the  author  who  informs  us 
that  traditions  of  foreign  policy  are  so 
wholly  forgotten  in  our  days  that  no  in¬ 
structions  are  given  to  ambassadors,  and 
who  points  out,  not  without  wit  and  rea¬ 
son,  instances  of  the  tender  considera¬ 
tion  shown  by  the  humanitarian  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  toward 
the  abuses  of  force  committed  by  its 
crowned  favorites,  almost  owed  us,  I 
think,  an  appreciation  of  the  facts  which 
show  us  the  course  of  justice  suspended 
and  exalted  personages  betraying  their 
duties. 

But  we  would  not  have  our  readers 
believe  that  M.  de  Broglie  has  often 
yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  ill-humor, 
or  that  he  has  carried  his  imiulgence  for 
the  policy  and  government  of  Louis  XV, 
to  the  verge  of  blindness.  When  he 
says  in  his  Preface  that  his  book  has  no 
relation  to  those  matters  with  which  his 
name  has  been  recently  associated,  he  is 
almost  entirely  correct.  If  he  has  exag¬ 
gerated  the  talents  of  the  Comte  de 
Broglie,  if  he  has  closed  his  eyes  to  the 
want  of  dignity,  the  taste  for  intrigue, 
which  mar  so  many  fine  qualities  in  his 
hero’s  character — defects  which  are  ren¬ 
dered  the  more  striking  by  their  contrast 
with  the  high-minded  and  resigned  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Marshal — he  has  enabled  his 
readers  to  understand  perfectly  the  ab¬ 
solute  nullity  of  our  foreign  policy  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  His  work  is,  accurately 
speaking,  of  greater  interest  than  impor¬ 
tance,  as  the  existence  of  the  secret  di¬ 
plomacy  was  known,  and  as  that  diploma¬ 
cy  had  absolutely  no  influence  on  events. 
But  the  very  imperfection  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  only  stimulated  curiosity  ;  hence¬ 
forth  that  curiosity  has  abundant  material 
for  its  complete  satisfaction.  M.  de 
Broglie’s  high  qualities — the  subtlety 
and  ingenuity  of  his  mind,  his  style  easy, 
bright,  ever  happy  in  the  choice  of 
terms,  and  reminding  us  less  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  author  than  of  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world — were  w'ell  employed 
in  unravelling  a  complicated  intrigue  of 
personages  and  incidents.  Finally,  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  intrigue  is 
played  out  amid  events  of  the  utmost 
48 
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consequence,  which  has  allowed  the  au¬ 
thor  to  widen  his  sphere,  and  to  make 
excursions  into  the  general  history  of 
Europe  which  are  always  full  of  interest. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  is  of  exceptional  excellence.  The 
English  is  thoroughly  lidiomatic,  and 
gives  little  sign  of  its  derivation  from  a 


French  original.  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  not  to  talk  of  'Francois 
I.  and  Henri  III.  At  all  events,  the 
rule  which  leaves  these  names  in  their 
native  forms  should  have  given  us  Au¬ 
gust  III.  and  Friedrich  II.  in  the  case  of 
German  sovereigns. — The  Academy. 


AN  IRISH  IDYLL. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘  THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT.’ 


We  had  been  out  all  night  watching 
the  herring-fishers  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
work  was  over,  and  the  faint  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  east,  we 
turned  our  boat’s  bow  towards  the  shore, 
and  pulled  swiftly  homewards.  There 
lay  the  group  of  curraghs,  still  upon  the 
scene  of  theif  labor,  loaded  with  phos¬ 
phorescent  fish  and  dripping  nets,  and 
manned  with  crews  of  shivering  weary 
men.  The  sea,  which  during  the  night 
had  been  throbbing  convulsively,  was 
calm  and  bright  as  a  polished  mirror, 
while  the  gaunt  grey  cliffs  were  faintly 
shadowed  forth  by  the  lustrous  light  of 
the  moon. 

Wearied  with  my  night’s  labor  I  lay 
listlessly  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  listen¬ 
ing  dreamily  to  the  measured  splash, 
splash,  of  the  oars,  and  drinking  in  the 
hMcauty  of  the  scene  around  me  :  the  pla¬ 
cid  sea,  the  black  outline  of  the  hills 
and  cliffs,  the  silently  sleeping  village  of 
Storp)ort.  Presently,  however,  my  ears 
detected  another  sound,  which  came 
faintly  across  the  water,  and  mingled 
softly  with  the  'monotonous  splashing  of 
the  oars  and  the  weary  washing  of  the 
sea. 

‘  Is  it  a  mermaid  singing  ?  ’  I  asked 
sleepily.  ‘  The  village  maidens  are  all 
dreaming  of  their  lovers  at  this  hour, 
but  the  Midian  Maras  sing  of  theirs. 
Oh,  yes,  it  must  be  a  mermaid,  for  hark  ! 
the  sound  is  issuing  from  the  shore  yon¬ 
der,  and  surely  no  human  being  ever 
possessed  a  voice  half  so  beautiful !  ’ 

To  my  question  no  one  vouchsafed  a 
reply,  so  I  lay  still  half-sleepily  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  plaintive  wailing  of  the 
voice,  which  every  moment  grew  strong¬ 
er.  It  came  across  .'die  water  like  the 
low  sweet  sound  of  an  ./Eolian  harp 
touched  by  the  summer  breeze  ;  and  as 


the  boat  glided  swiftly  on,  bringing  it 
ever  nearer,  the  whole  scene  around 
seemed  suddenly  to  brighten  as  if  from 
the  touch  of  a  magical  hand.  Above 
me  sailed  the  moon,  scattering  pale  vitre¬ 
ous  light  around  her,  and  touching  with 
her  cool  white  hand  the  mellow  thatched 
cabins,  lying  so  secluded  on  the  hillside, 
the  long  stretch  of  shimmering  sand,  the 
fringe  of  foam  upon  the  shingle,  the 
p>eaks  of  the  hills  which  stood  silhouet¬ 
ted  against  the  pale  grey  sky. 

A  white  owl  passing  across  the  boat, 
and  almost  brushing  my  cheek  with  its 
wing,  aroused  me  at  length  from  my 
torpor.  The  sound  of  the  voice  had 
ceased.  Above  my  head  a  flock  of  sea¬ 
gulls  screamed,  and,  as  they  sailed  away, 

I  heard  the  whistle  of  the  curlew  ;  little 
puffins  were  floating  thick  as  bees  around 
us,  wild  rock-doves  flew  swiftly  from  the 
caverns,  and  beyond  again  the  cormo¬ 
rants  blackened  the  weed-covered  rocks. 
The  splash  of  our  oars  had  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  created  a  commotion  ;  presently 
all  calmed  down  again,  and  again  I  heard 
the  plaintive  wailing  of  the  mermaid’s 
voice.  The  voice,  more  musical  than 
ever,  'was  at  length  so  distinct  as  to  bring 
with  it  the  words  of  the  song  : — 

Mf  Owen  Bawn’s  hair  is  of  thread  gold  spun  ; 

Of  gold  in  the  shadow,  of  light  in  ^e  sun  ; 

All  curled  in  a  coolun  the  bright  tresses  are, 

They  make  his  head  radiant  with  beams  like 
a  star  ! 

My  Owen  Bawn's  mantle  is  long  and  is  wide. 

To  wrap  me  up  safe  from  the  storm  by  his 
side  ; 

And  I’d  rather  face  snow-drift  and  winter 
wind  there. 

Than  be  among  daisies  and  sunshine  else¬ 
where. 

My  Owen  Bawn  Con  is  a  bold  fisherman. 

He  spears  the  strong  salmon  in  midst  of  the 
Bann, 
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And,  rocked  in  the  tempest  on  stormy  Lough 
Neagh, 

Draws  up  the  red  trout  through  the  bursting 
of  spray.' 

The  voice  suddenly  ceased,  and  as  it 
did  so,  I  saw  that  the  singer  was  a  young 
girl,  who,  with  her  hands  clasped  l^hipd 
her,  and  her  face  turned  to  the  moonlit 
sky,  walked  slowly  along  the  shore. 
Suddenly  she  paused,  and  while  the  sea 
kissed  her  bare  feet,  and  the  moon  laid 
tremulous  hands  upon  her  head,  began 
to  sing  again  : 

'  I  have  called  my  love,  but  he  still  sleeps  on. 

And  his  lips  are  as  cold  as  clay  : 

I  have  kissed  them  o’er  and  o’er  again — 

I  have  pressed  his  cheek  with  my  burning 
brow," 

And  I’ve  watched  o’er  him  all  the  day  ; 

Is  it  then  true  that  no  more  thoul’t  smile 
On  Moina? 

Art  thou  then  lost  to  thy  Moina  ? 

I  once  had  a  lamb  my  love  gave  me. 

As  the  mountains  snow  ’twas  white  ; 

Oh,  how  I  loved  it  nobody  knows  ! 

I  decked  it  each  mom  with  the  myrtle  rose. 

With  "  forget-me-not”  at  night. 

My  lover  they  slew,  and  they  tore  my  lamb 
From  Moina. 

They  pierced  the  heart’s  core  of  poor  Moina  !  ’ 

As  the  last  words  fell  from  her  tremu¬ 
lous  lips,  and  the  echoes  of  the  sweet 
voice  faded  far  away  across  the  sea,  the 
boat  gliding  gently  on  ran  her  bow  into 
the  sand,  and  I,  leaping  out,  came  sud¬ 
denly  face  to  face  with  the  loveliest  vis¬ 
ion  I  had  ever  beheld. 

‘Is  it  a  mermaid  ?  ’  I  asked  myself 
again,  for  surely  I  thought  no  human 
being  could  be  half  so  lovely. 

I  saw  a  pale  madonna-like  face  set  in 
a  wreath  of  golden  hair,  on  which  the 
moonlight  brightened  and  darkened  like 
the  shadows  on  a  wind-swept  sea. 
Large  lustrous  eyes  which  gazed  earnest¬ 
ly  seaward,  then  filled  with  a  strange 
wandering  far-off  look  as  they  turned  to 
my  face.  A  young  girl,  clad  in  a  peas¬ 
ant’s  dress,  with  her  bare  feet  washed 
reverently  by  the  sighing  sea  ;  her  half- 
parted  lips  kissed  by  the  breeze  which 
travelled  slowly  shoreward  ;  her  cheeks 
and  neck  were  pale  as  alabaster,  so  were 
the  little  hands  which  were  still  clasped 
half  nervously  behind  her  ;  and  as  she 
stood,  with  her  eyes  wandering  restlessly 
first  to  my  face,  then  to  the  dim  line  of 
the  horizon,  the  moon,  brightening'with 


sudden  splendor,  wrapt  her  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  mantle  of  shimmering  snow. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  gazing  with  a 
peculiar  far-away  look  into  my  face  ; 
then  with  a  sigh  she  turned  away,  and 
with  her  face  still  turned  oceanward,  her 
hands  still  clasped  behind  her,  wandered 
slowly  along  the  moonlit  sands. 

As  she  went,  fading  like  a  spirit  amid 
the  shadows,  I  heard  again  the  low  sweet 
sound  of  the  plaintive  voice  which  had 
come  to  me  across  the  ocean,  but  soon  it 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  only  the 
echoes  were  heard. 

I  turned  to  my  boatman,  who  now 
stood  waiting  for  me  to  depart. 

‘  Well,  Shawn,  is  it  a  mermaid  ?  ’  I 
asked,  smiling. 

He  gravely  shook  his  head. 

‘  No,  yer  honor  ;  ’tis  only  a  poor 
Colleen  wid  a  broken  heart  !' 

I  turned  and  looked  questioningly  at 
him,  but  he  was  gazing  at  the  spot 
whence  the  figure  of  the  girl  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

‘  God  Almighty,  risht"the  djifMi  !  ’  he 
said,  reverently  raising  his  hat,  ‘  but  him 
that  brought  such  luck  to  Norah  O’Con¬ 
nell  deserved  His  curse,  God  knows  !’ 

This  incident,  coupled  with  the  strange 
manner  of  my  man,  interested  me,  and 
I  began  to  question  him  as  to  the  story 
of  the  girl  whose  lovely  face  was  still 
vividly  before  me.  But  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  he  seemed  to  shun  the 
subject.  So  for  -a  time  I  too  held 
my  peace.  But  as  soon  as  I  found 
myself  comfortably  seated  in  the  cosy 
parlor  of  the  lodge,  with  a  bright 
turf  fire  blazing  before  me  and  hot 
punch  steaming  on  the  table  at  my  side, 
I  summoned  my  henchman  to  my  pres¬ 
ence. 

‘  Now,  Shawn,’  I  said,  holding  forth  a 
steaming  goblet  which  made  his  eyes 
sparkle  like  two  stars,  ‘  close  the  door, 
draw  your  chair  up  to  the  fire,  drink  off 
this,  and  tell  me  the  story  of  the  lovely 
Colleen  whom  we  saw  to-night.’ 

‘  Would  yer  honor  really  like  to  hear  ?  ’ 

‘  I  would  ;  it  will  give  me  something 
to  dream  alK>ut,  and  prevent  me  from 
thinking  too  much  of  her  beautiful  face.  ’ 

Shawn  smiled  gravely. 

‘  Yer  honor  thinks  her  pretty  ?  Well, 
then,  ye’ll  believe  me  when  I  tell  ye  that 
if  ye  was  to  search  the  counthry  at  the 
present  moment  ye  couldn’t  find  a  Colleen 
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to  match  Norah  O’Connell.  When  she 
was  bom  the  neighbors  thought  she  must 
be  a  fairy  child,  she  was  so  pretty  and 
small  and  white  ;  and  when  she  got  older, 
there  wasn’t  a  boy  in  Storport  but 
would  lay  down  his  life  for  her.  Boys 
wid  .  ortunes  and  boys  widout  fortunes 
tried  to  get  her  ;  and,  begging  yer  hon¬ 
or’s  pardon,  I  went  myself  m  wid  the 
rest.  But  it  went  one  way  wid  us  all : 
Norah  just  smiled  and  said  she  did  not 
want  to  marry.  But  one  day,  two  years 
ago  now  come  this  Serapht,  that  lazy 
shaughraun,  Miles  Doughty  (God  rest  his 
soul !)  came  over  from  Ballygally,  and 
going  straight  to  Norah,  widout  making 
up  any  match  at  all,  asked  her  to  marry 
him.’ 

‘  Well  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  yer  honor,  this  time  Norah 
brightened  up,  and  though  she  new  well 
enough  that  Miles  was  a  dirty  blackguard 
widout  a  penny  in  the  world — though 
the  old  people  said  no,  and  there  was 
plenty  fortunes  in  Storport  waitin’  on 
her — sh%»just  went  against  everyone  of 
them  and  said  she  must  marry  Miles. 
The  old  people  pulled  against  her  at  first, 
but  at  last  Norah,  with  her  smiles  and 
pretty  ways,  won  over  Father  Tom — 
who  won  over  the  old  people,  till  at  last 
they  said  that  if  Miles  would  go  for  a 
while  to  the  black  pits  of  Pennsylvania 
and  earn  the  money  and  buy  a  house  and 
a  bit  of  land,  he  should  marry  her.  ’ 

He  paused,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
silence.  Shawn  looked  thoughtfully  into 
the  fire  ;  I  lay  back  in  my  easy-chair  and 
carelessly  watched  the  smoke  which 
curled  from  my  cigar,  and  as  I  did  so  I 
seemed  to  hear  again  the  wildly  plaintive 
voice  of  the  girl  as  I  had  heard  it  before 
that  night : 

I  have  called  my  love,  but  he  still  sleeps  on, 
And  his  lips  are  as  cold  as  clay  ; 

and  as  the  words  of  the  song  passed 
through  my  mind,  they  seemed  to  tell 
me  the  sequel  of  the  story. 

‘  Another  case  of  disastrous  true  love,  ’ 
I  said,  tirming  to  Shawn  ;  and  when  he 
looked  puzzled  I  added,  ‘  He  died,  and 
she  is  mourning  him  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  yer  honor,  he  died  ;  but  if  that 
was  all  he  did,  we  would  forgive  him. 
What  broke  the  poor  Colleen’s  heart  was 
that  he  should  forget  her  when  he  got 


to  the  strange  land,  and  marry  another 
Colleen  at  the  time  he  should  have  mar¬ 
ried  her  ;  after  that,  it  was  but  right  that 
he  should  die.’ 

‘  Did  he  write  and  tell  her  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  ?  ’ 

‘  Write  ?  devil  the  bit,  nor  to  tell  he 
was  dead  neither.  Here  was  the  popr 
Colleen  watching  and  waiting  for  him, 
for  two  whole  years,  and  wondering  what 
could  keep  him  ;  but  a  few  months  ago 
Owen  Macgrath,  a  boy  who  had  gone 
away  from  the  village  long  ago  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Norah  refusing  to  marry  him, 
came  back  again,  and  told  Norah  that 
Miles  was  dead,  and  asked  her  to  marry 
him.  He  had  made  lots  of  money,  and 
was  ready  to  take  a  house  and  a  bit  of 
land  and  to  buy  up  cattle  if  she  would 
but  say  the  word  to  him.  ’ 

‘  Well  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  yer  honor, ’Norah  first  shook 
her  head  and  said  that  now  Miles  was 
dead  ’twas  as  well  for  her  to  die  too. 
At  this  Owen  spoke  out  and  asked 
where  was  the  use  of  grieving  so,  since 
for  many  months  before  his  death  Miles 
had  been  a  married  man  !  Well,  when 
Owen  said  this,  Norah  never  spoke  a 
single  word,  but  her  teeth  set,  and  her 
lips  and  face  went  white  and  cold  as 
clay,  and  ever  since  that  day  she  has 
been  so  strange  in  her  ways  that  some 
think  she’s  not  right  at  all.  On  moon¬ 
light  nights  she  creeps  out  of  the  house 
and  walks  by  the  sea  singing  them  strange 
old  songs,  then  she  looks  out  as  if  ex¬ 
pecting  him  to  come  to  her — and  right 
or  wrong,  she’ll  never  look  at  another 
man  !  ’ 

As  Shawn  finished,  the  hall  clock 
chimed  five  ;  the  last  spark  faded  from 
my  cigar  ;  the  turf  fell  low  in  the  grate  : 
so  I  went  to  bed  to  think  over  the  story 
alone. 

During  the  three  days  which  followed 
this  midnight  adventure,  Storport  was 
visited  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  but  on  the 
fourth  morning  1  looked  from  my  win¬ 
dow  to  find  the  earth  basking  in  summer 
sunshine.  The  sky  was  a  vault  of  throb¬ 
bing  blue,  flecked  here  and  there  with 
waves  of  summer  cloud,  the  stretches  of 
sand  grew  golden  in  the  sun-rays,  while 
the  saturated  hills  were  bright  as  if  from 
the  smiling  of  the  sky.  The  sight  revivi- 
‘fied  me,  and  as  soon  as  my  breakfast 
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was  over,  I  whistled  up  my  dogs  and 
strolled  out  into  the  air. 

How  bright  and  beautiful  everything 
looked,  after  the  heavy  rain !  The 
ground  was  spongy  to  the  tread  ;  the 
dew  still  lay  heavily  upon  the  heather 
and  long  grass  ;  but  the  sun  seemed  to 
be  sucking  up  the  moisture  from  the 
bog.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  out  that 
day  ;  and  most  people  were  busy.  Old 
men  drove  heavily  laden  donkeys  along 
the  muddy  road  ;  young  girls  carried 
their  creels  of  turf  across  the  bog  ;  and 
by  the  roadside,  close  to  where  I  stood, 
the  turf-cutters  were  busy. 

I  stood  for  a  while  and  watched  them 
at  their  work,  and  when  I  turned  to  go, 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  I  had  not 
been  alone.  Not  many  yards  from  me 
stood  a  figure  watching  the  turf-cutters 
too. 

A  young  man  dressed  like  a  grotesque 
figure  for  a  pantomime ;  with  high 
boots,  felt  hat  cocked  rakishly  over 
one  eye,  and  a  vest  composed  of  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  His  big  brown 
fingers  were  profusely  bedecked  with 
brass  and  steel  rin^s,  a  massive  brass 
chain  swung  from  his  waistcoat,  and  an 
equally  showy  pin  adorned  the  scarf  at 
his  throat.  When  the  turf-cutters,  paus¬ 
ing  suddenly  in  their  work,  gazed  at  him 
with  wonder  in  their  eyes,  he  gave  a  pe¬ 
culiar  smile  and  asked  with  a  strong 
Yankee  accent  if  they  could  tell  him 
where  one  Norah  O’Connell  lived  :  he 
was  a  stranger  here,  and  brought  her 
news  from  the  States  !  In  a  moment  a 
dozen  fingers  were  outstretched  to  point 
him  on,  and  the  stranger,  again  smiling 
strangely  to  himself,  swaggered  away. 

I  stood  for  a  time  and  watched  him 
go,  then  I  too  sauntered  on.  I  turned 
off  from  the  road,  crossed  the  bog,  and 
made  direct  for  the  sea-shore. 

I  had  been  walking  there  for  some 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  suddenly  a 
huge  shadow, was  flung  across  my  path, 
and  looking  up  1  again  beheld  the  stran¬ 
ger.  His  hat  was  pushed  back  now, 
and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  his  face 
was  handsome.  His  cheeks  were  bronz¬ 
ed  and  weather-beaten,  but  his  features 
were  finely  formed,  and  on  his  head 
clustered  a  mass  of  curling  chestnut  hair. 
He  was  flushed  as  if  with  excitement ; 
he  cast  me  a  hurried  glance  and  disap¬ 
peared. 


Five  minutes  after,  as  I  still  stood 
wondering  at  the  strange  behavior  of 
the  man,  my  ears  were  greeted  with  a 
shriek  which  pierced  to  my  very  heart. 
Running  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  I  reached  the  top  of 
a  neighboring  sand-hill,  and 'gazing  into 
the  valley  below  me  I  again  beheld  the 
stranger.  This  time  his  ,head  was  bare 
— his  arms  were  outstretched,  and  he 
held  upon  his  breast  the  half-fainting 
form  of  the  lovely  girl  whom  I  had  last 
beheld  in  the  moonlight.  While  I  stood 
hesitating  as  to  the  utility  of  descending, 
I  saw  the  girl  gently  withdraw  herself 
from  his  arms,  then,  clasping  her  hands 
around  his  neck,  fall  sobbing  on  his 
breast. 

‘  Well,  Shawn,  what’s  the  news  ?  ’  I 
asked  that  night  when  Shawn  rushed  ex¬ 
citedly  into  my  room.  For  a  time  he 
could  tell  me  nothing,  but  by  dint  of  a 
few  well-applied  questions  I  soon  ex¬ 
tracted  from  him  the  whole  story.  It 
amounted  to  this  :  that  after  working 
for  two  years  like  a  galley-slave  in  the 
black  pits  of  Pennsylvania,  with  nothing 
but  the  thought  of  Norah  to  help  him 
on.  Miles  Doughty  found  himself  with 
enough  money  to  warrant  his  coming 
home  ;  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
Storport,  when,  unfortunately,  the  day 
before  his  intended  departure,  a  shaft  in 
the  coal-pit  fell  upon  him  and  he  was 
left  for  dead  ;  that  for  many  months  he 
lay  ill,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  fit  to  travel 
he  started  for  home.  Arrived  in  Stor¬ 
port,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  no 
one  knew  him,  and  he  was  about  to  pass 
himself  off  as  a  friend  of  his  own,  when 
the  news  of  his  reported  death  and 
Norah’s  sorrow  so  shocked  him  that  he 
determined  to  make  himself  known  at 
once. 

‘  And  God  help  the  villain  that  told 
her  he  was  married,’  concluded  Shawn, 
‘  for  he  swears  he’ll  kill  him  as  soon  as 
Norah — God  bless  her  ! — comes  out  o’ 
the  fever  that  she’s  in  to-night.’ 

Just  three  months  after  that  night,  I 
found  myself  sitting  in  the  hut  where 
Norah  O’Connell  dwelt.  The  cabin 
was  illuminated  so  brightly  that  it  look¬ 
ed  like  a  spot  of  fire  upon  the  bog  ;  the 
rooms  in  the  house  were  crowded  ;  and 
without,  dark  figures  gathered  as  thick 
as  bees  in  swarming-time.  ^  Miles 
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Doughty,  clad  rather  less  gaudily  than 
when  I  first  beheld  him,  moved  amidst 
the  throng  with  bottle  and  glass,  pausing 
now  and  again  to  look  affectionately  at 
Norah,  who,  decorated  w’ith  her  bridal 
flowers,  was  dancing  with  one  of  the 
straw  men  who  had  come  to  do  honor 
to  her  marriage  feast.  When  the  dance 
was  ended  she  came  over  and  stood  be¬ 
side  me. 

‘  Norah,  ’  I  whispered,  ‘  do  you  re¬ 
member  that  night  when  I  heard  you 
singing  songs  upon  the  sands  ?  ’ 

Her  face  flashed  brightly  upon  me, 
then  it  grew  grave, — then  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

‘  My  dear,’  I  added,  ‘  I  never  meant 
to  pain  you.  I  only  want  you  to  sing  a 
sequel  to  those  songs  to-night !  ’ 

She  laughed  lightly,  then  she  spoke 
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So  deep  lies  the  love  of  variety  in  our 
nature  that  few  people  do  not,  in  the 
long  run,  find  it  more  fatiguing  to  keep 
entirely  upon  level  ground  than  to  take 
hill  and  d^e,  rough  and  smooth,  as  they 
come.  If  the  actual  force  spent  in  occa¬ 
sional  climbing  is  greater  than  is  requir¬ 
ed  for  level  waking,  it  is  more  healthily 
distributed  among  the  different  muscles, 
and  the  exhilaration  of  perpetual  change 
more  than  compensates  for  the  mere 
physical  effort.  There  is  a  somewhat 
similar  advantage  in  Ithe  fact  that  the 
figurative  journey  of  life  seldom  remmns 
long  at  one  level.  All  work  has  its  times 
of  toiling  ascent  and  of  easy  downward 
silding.  Life  itself  generally  begins  with 
a  stiff  climb,  and  ends  with  less  of  active 
effort  and  more  rapid  progress.  Or, 
from  another  pK>int  of  view,  we  may 
compare  youth  to  a  rush  down  towards 
the  plains,  from  which,  later  in  life,  we 
hope  gradually  to  rise  to  the  serene 
heights  of  experience.  There  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  adaptability  about  the  up  and 
down  hill  metaphor ;  it  runs  equally 
well  backwards  and  forwards.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  natural  use  of  it  is 
that  which  treats  the  morning’s  journey 
as  uphill  work  ;  and  typifies  the  absence 
of  conscious  effort,  the  quick  flight  of 
time,  and  the  sense  of  gradual  closing  in 
and  loss  of  vantage  ground  which  creeps 
over  us  with  advancing  years,  by  the  one 
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rapidly  in  Irish,  and  merrily  sang  the 
well-known  lines  : — 

*  Oh,  the  marriage,  the  marriage, 

With  love  and  mo  bouchal  for  me  : 

The  ladiet  that  ride  in  a  carriage 
Might  envy  my  marriage  to  me.’ 

Then  she  was  laughingly  carried  off  to 
join  in  another  dance. 

I  joined  in  the  fun  till  midnight ;  then, 
though  the  merriment  was  still  at  its 
height,  I  quietly  left  the  house  and 
hastened  home.  As  I  left  the  cabin  I 
stumbled  across  a  figure  which  was  hid¬ 
ing  behind  a  turf-stack.  Bjr  the  light  of 
my  burning  turf  I  recognised  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  Owen  Macgrath.  He  slunk 
away  when  he  saw  me,  and  never  since 
that  night  has  he  been  seen  in  Storport. 
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word  “  downwards.”  Down  from  the 
level  table-land  upon  which  middle  age 
takes  its  stand  and  does  its  work,  down 
into  the  gathering  shades  of  evening, 
down  towards  the  valley  through  which 
all  must  pass — such  is  the  course  which 
to  the  imagination  most  lives  seem  to 
pursue.  At  any  rate,  the  sort  of  effort 
required  at  one  stage  of  life  is  quite  un¬ 
like  that  which  we  have  to  make  at  an¬ 
other  ;  and  these  changes  would  alone 
suffice  to  secure  us  against  stagnation. 

There  is  in  most  people’s  minds  such 
a  prejudice  in  favor  of  youth  that  they 
scarcely  recognize  the  amount  of  toil 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  young  at 
every  step’ by  want  of  familiarity  with 
their  tools  and  their  materials.  We  re¬ 
fer  of  course  to  the  considerable  majori¬ 
ty  who  do  bear  the  yoke  in  their  youth  ; 
not  to  those  whose  only  business  up  to 
the  beginning  of  midlde  age  is  to  give 
free  play  to  the^  instinctive  arts  of  pleas¬ 
ing  themselves*  and  others,  in  which 
some  young  people  display  a  proficiency 
as  surprising  as  that  of  the  half-hatched 
chick  m  picking  up  com.  Less  spon¬ 
taneous  natures  may  be  only  beginning 
to  master  the  same  arts  as  the  occasion 
for  practising  them  passes  finally  away. 
All  those  who  are  called  to  the  more  truly 
human  tasks  which  involve  thought  and 
struggle  must  have  the  opportunity  of 
'observing,  as  life  goes  on,  how  strangely 
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the  burden  of  toil  seems  to  shift  its  place. 
What  strange,  blundering  struggles  it 
used  to  cost  us  to  accomplish  things 
*  which  now  we  do  almost  unconsciously  ; 
how  much  more  exhausting  often  was 
the  bewilderment  of  groping  our  way 
and  beating  the  air  than  the  effort  by 
which,  later  in  life,  we  produce  much 
more  tangible  results  !  It  would  often 
be  an  encouragement  to  the  young  if  it 
were  but  possible  to  explain  to  them  how 
necessary  a  foundation  for  future  useful¬ 
ness  they  may  be  laying  while  they  seem 
to  themselves  to  be  merely  finding  them¬ 
selves  out  in  one  mistake  after  another. 
If  we  reckoned  the  value  of  our  work  by 
its  immediate  results,  most  of  the  labor 
spent  in  youth  would  go  for  very  little. 
Its  chief  effect  is  to  pile  up  mounds  of 
failures,  over  which  we  may  climb  to  a 
vantage  ground  for  future  activity. 
Happily  this  upward  struggle  has  its  own 
exhilarating  sense  of  infinite  possibilities 
ahead  which  enables  us  to  make  light  of 
toil  and  of  failure.  In  a  later  phase  we 
become  chary  of  uncertain  effort,  and, 
while  every  stroke  begins  to  tell,  we  also 
begin  to  think  twice  before  striking. 
On  the  level  table-lands  of  middle  life  we 
can  calculate  precisely  how  much  effect 
we  shall  produce  ;  we  are  no  longer  lia¬ 
ble  to  lose  our  footing  and  roll  down  the 
slope  after  the  ludicrous  and  exasperating 
fashion  of  our  youth  ;  but  neither  have 
we  any  sort  of  expectation  of  reaching 
the  clouds  ;  and,  if  what  we  do  looms 
larger  in  other  people’s  eyes,  we  often 
y  know  quite  well  that  we  are  not  really 

putting  half  as  much  labor  into  it  as  we 
spent  uiK)n  the  scrambling  attempts  of 
earlier  years. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  every  one  wo  has 
produced  any  kind  of  work  of  art  knows 
what  different  kinds  of  effort  are  re¬ 
quired  for  beginning,  carrying  on,  and 
finishing  any  design.  Most  people  prob¬ 
ably  feel  that  in  the  first  sketch  there  is 
a  nameless  charm  which  is  almost  inevi¬ 
tably  obscured  as  the  work  advances,  to 
reappear,  if  all  goes  well,  in  a  different 
form  as  it  draws  towards  its  completion. 
Here  the  uphill  part  of  the  work  comes 
in  the  middle,  while  the  beginning  and 
the  end  seem  almost  to  do  themselves. 
Probably  few  experienced  artists  would 
attach  much  importance  to  their  own 
judgment  of  the  value  of  their  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  familiar  uphill  stage.  Not  only 
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in  painting,  but  in  all  sustained  effort, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  time  when  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  or  effect,  clear  enough  at  the 
outset,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  labor  of 
working  out  details  before  it  can  be  re¬ 
stored  in  its  fulness.  But  in  painting 
this  is  actually  visible  to  the  eye,  be¬ 
cause,  as  long  as  any  one  part  is  less 
complete  than  the  rest,  there  is  a  real 
discord  of  color  which  the  painter  must 
disregard  while  he  steadily  pursues  the 
processes  required  for  bringing  out  the 
ultimate  harmony,  until,  as  the  long  la¬ 
bor  draws  to  its  close,  every  separate 
touch  acquires  an  almost  magical  power 
and  value  as  it  falls  into  the  place  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  by  previous  toil  and  sacri¬ 
fice.  Something  of  the  same  kind  hap¬ 
pens  in  most  lives.  Youth  is  full  of  in¬ 
terest  and  picturesqueness,  like  a  sketch 
freshly  dashed  off  by  the  hand  of  a  mas¬ 
ter,  and  age  may  have  all  the  stately 
harmony  of  a  finished  picture  ;  but  the 
intermediate  stage  is  apt  to  be  blurred 
and  confused  with  a  multitude  of  details. 
Happily  the  pressure  of  business  gener¬ 
ally  distracts  the  attention  of  the  artist  in 
life  from  the  inevitable  flatness  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  suddenly  to  reverse 
our  metaphor)  which  attends  its  middle 
period.  The  most  romantic  of  us  have 
scarcely  time  to  miss  from  their  own 
lives  at  their  fullest  that  picturesque 
effect  which  is  often  so  marked  in  youth 
and  in  old  age,  and  which  is  to  the  flat¬ 
ness  of  middle  age  what  the  hills  are  to 
the  plains. 

The  slowness  with  which  time  passes 
in  youth  is  another  point  which  almost 
forces  us  to  think  of  it  as  of  an  uphill 
road.  Rejoice  as  we  may  to  run  the 
race,  we  cannot  climb  as  fast  as  we  shall 
descend.  We  have  to  put  forth  all  our 
will  to  advance  not  only  forwards,  but 
upwards.  Every  step  on  an  uphill  road 
not  only  brings  us  nearer  to  the  goal, 
but  also  requires  a  victory  over  the 
force  of  gravitation  ;  so  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  our  steps  are  slow.  But  when 
we  have  passed  the  watershed,  and  begin 
to  tend  downwards,  we  have  only  to 
yield  ourselves  passively  to  the  same 
force,  and  we  are  carried  forward  wit  h 
but  little  effort  of  our  own — quickly  and 
more  quickly  as  the  path  grows  steeper. 
The  involuntariness  of  much  of  our  ac¬ 
tion  as  life  advances  is  a  startling  change 
to  those  who  care  to  notice  it.  Once 
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perhaps  it  was  a  daily  act  of  self-denial 
to  set  to  work  at  all.  Later  in  life  not 
to  work  would  be  the  severest  of  pen¬ 
ances. 

The  act  of  engaging  in  labor  may  be 
uphill  work  only  at  the  outset  of  life  ; 
but  the  work  itself  which  we  do  may  be¬ 
come  ever  more  and  more  arduous,  if 
we  are  not  content  with  quantity  of 
effect,  but  aspire  to  perfection  in  quali¬ 
ty.  Those  who  are  possessed  by  this 
ambition  will  find  the  whole  of  their 
life’s  journey  lying  uphill.  There  are 
for  them  no  level  plains  on  which  to  settle 
down  to  reap  the  reward  of  former  toil. 
For  them  the  shades  of  evening  bring 
no  relaxation  of  effort.  Their  expecta¬ 
tions  may  be  less  unlimited  as  time  goes 
on,  and  less  of  their  strength  will  be 
wasted  in  vain  endeavors  to  grasp  at 
what  is  beyond  their  reach  ;  but  the  up¬ 
ward  strain  will  not  be  relaxed  ;  it  will 
only  be  economized,  as  experience  takes 
the  guidance  of  their  steps.  And  with 
the !  life-long  toil  of  ascent  comes  the 
life-long  expansion  of  horizon  ;  the  jour¬ 
ney  which  is  all  uphill  must  needs  con¬ 
duct  the  wayfarer  to  fresher  air  and  se- 
rener  solitudes  ;  away  from  the  crowd 
and  the  smoke,  up  to  the  heights  from 
which  what  is  mean  and  trivial  falls  out 
of  sight,  and  the  sounds  of  strife  are 
hushed.  ^  A  freshness :  more  exquisite 
than  the  freshness  of  youth  is  reserved 
for  some  of  the  aged  ;  but  it  can  be  at¬ 
tained  only  by  a  path  which  lies  from 
first  to  last  uphill. 

Uphill  work,  both,  literally  and  figu¬ 
ratively,  means  work  in  two  directions 
at  once  ;  literally,  it  is  going  forwards 
while  we  raise  our  own  weight ;  figu¬ 
ratively,  it  is  doing  things  and  learning 
how  to  do  them  at  the  same  time  ;  thus 
lifting  ourselves  on  to  a  higher  platform 
of  moral  or  intellectual  being.  There 
is  always  in  some  senses  an  ascending 
slope  before  us,  which  we  may  scale  if 
we  will.  But  happily  !it  does  not  rest 
with  ourselves  to  decide  whether  the 
general  tenor  of  our  lives  shall  be  that 
of  laborious  ascent  or  of  gentle  down¬ 
ward  gliding.  The  force  of  gravitation 
need  not  be  always  regarded  as  a  type 


of  the  depraved  tendencies  of  the  human 
heart.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
says  the  wise  man,  and  if  there  is  a  time 
for  learning,  so  is  there,  happily,  a  time 
for  forgetting  ;  and  also  a  time  for  idly 
applying  and  enjoying  what  we  have 
learnt.  There  is  a  time  for  scrambling 
upwards,  and  a  time  for  lying  on  the 
grass  in  the  valley  ;  a  time  for  climbing 
fruit-trees,  and  a  time  for  letting  the  ripe 
fruit  drop  into  our  mouths.  Even 
Christian,  who  was  not  the  man  to  flinch 
from  his  share  of  climbing,  found  rest 
and  refreshment  in  the  Valley  of  Humili¬ 
ation,  and  it  would  be  a  poor  view  of 
life  which  valued  nothing  that  was  not 
gained  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow.  Let 
life  tend  ever  so  steadily  upwards  in  its 
moral  and  spiritual  aspects,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  labor  be  ever  so  strenuously  directed 
towards  higher  ’and  higher  levels  of  at¬ 
tainment,  still  there  will  be  in  the  out¬ 
ward  life  pauses  from  all  activity,  and 
welcome  and  gentle  relaxations  of  effort, 
when  our  wisdom  is  to  sit  still  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  riches  which  flow  into  our 
souls  from  above.  Hard  work  is  no 
doubt  a  cure  for  many  evils,  and  the 
taste  for  it  a  most  excellent  one  to  ac¬ 
quire  if  we  can  ;  but  not  to  be  able  to 
abstain  from  it  for  a  time,  not  to  have 
any  idea  of  enjoyment  without  it,  is  a 
miserable  slavery  and  blindness. 

The  most  exquisite  pleasure  which  we 
ever  take  in  the  work  of  our  own  hands  or 
brains  is  probably  derived  from  some 
rapid  achievement  wrought  without  con¬ 
scious  effort  in  some  direction  in  which 
we  have  lately  been  working  hard. 
After  making  a  series  of  laborious  stud¬ 
ies,  with  perhaps  little  apparent  result, 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  rendering  an 
impression,  either  in  words  or  in  color, 
with  an  unstudied  felicity  which  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  result  of  all  our  for¬ 
mer  labor,  ,’and  perhaps  by  means  of 
which  we  can  give  no  complete  account. 
Such  moments  are  like  those  in  which, 
after  a  long  steep  climb  in  the  shadow  up 
thejutting  shoul^r  of  a  mountain,we  sud¬ 
denly  turn  a  comer,  and  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  western  heavens. — Saturday  Review. 
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A  Sultan,  hearing  that  a  steed 
Unmatched  in  beauty,  strength,  and  breed. 
Grazed  somewhere  in  remote  Cathay, 

Fearful  the  prize  might  slip  away. 

Resolved  his  Vizier  to  require 
To  wend  with  Hassan,  faithful  squire. 

And  close  the  bargain  there  and  then. 

At  first,  so  scribes  of  credit  pen. 

Scatheless  the  high  commission  sped 
In  quest  of  that  rare  quadruped^ 

Like  Cxsar  vanquishing  the  East, 

They  came,  they  saw,  they  bought  the  beast. 
Rut,  this  achieved,  with  much  disgust 
They  found  it  next  to  be  discussed 
How  best  to  them  it  might  befall 
To  bring  him  home,  or  if  at  all. 

The  natives  of  those  parts  excelling 
Not  less  in  stealing  steeds  than  selling. 

Yet  all  went  well  with  them  the  while 
Till,  at  an  inn  of  humble  style. 

The  prudent  Minister  perceives 
Sheer  symptoms  of  a  den  of  thieves. 

‘  Our  desperate  case,’  decided  he, 

‘  Demands  as  desperate  remedy. 

Chamber  and  bed  we  will  forego 
(Not  missing  much  by  doing  so 
In  this  vile  hovel),  and,  of  course. 

Sleep  on  the  straw  beside  the  horse  ; 

That  is  to  say,  that  I  shall  sleep. 

While,  Hassan,  thou  strict  watch  wilt  keep. 
Yet,  as  mortality  is  frail. 

And  sleep’s  seductions  might  prevail, 

I  charge  thee,  lest  thou  idly  dream,  ' 

To  muse  on  some  momentous  theme 
Such  as  Philosophy  revolves 
From  age  to  age,  nor  e’er  resolves. 

Can  it  in  any  manner  be 

Affirmed  that  two  and  two  make  three  1 

Do  geese  their  origin  deduce 

From  eggs  1  or  comes  the  egg  from  goose  1 

Rapt  in  such  studies,  ’twill  be  odd 

If  thou  hast  any  mind  to  nod.’ 

He  ceased,  but  soon  awaking  cried, 

‘  Hassan,  how  art  thou  occupied  ?  ’ 

‘  Sir,’  Hassan  said,  ‘  I  strive  to  find 
What  is  the  color  of  the  wind.’ 

‘  A  meet  gymnastic  for  thy  brain  :  ’ 

The  Vizier  thus,  then  slept  again  ; 

But  presently  was  heard  to  call : 

‘  Ho,  Hassan  !  ponderest  thou  at  all  ? 

I  trust  to  Allah  ’tis  the  fact.’ 

‘  Sir,’  answered  he,  ‘  my  brain  is  racked. 
Devising,  if  a  hole  immense 
Were  dug,  and  earth  extracted  thence 
Employed  to  fill  the  monstrous  main. 

How  l^st  to  fill  the  hole  again.’ 
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‘Good,’  said  the  Vizier,  'here  is  stuff 
For  cogitation  quantum  suff.;' 

And  turned  him,  and  contented  slept, 

And  quiet  for  a  season  kept, 

Till,  stung  by  some  uneasy  dream. 

Starting  he  cried,  ‘  Hast  thou  a  theme, 

Hassan,  and  ponderest  thou  thereon  ?  ’ 

‘  Sir,  ’  said  the  man,  ‘  the  horse  is  gone  ! 

And  now  in  sooth  my  brains  I  addle 
Touching  the  bridle  and  the  saddle  ; 

Whether  ’twere  best  to  let  them  stay. 

Or  strive  to  carry  them  away. 

Or  if  to  watch  them  here  while  you 

The  predatory  rogues  pursue.’ — Fraser  s  Magazine. 


SPENCER  F.  BAIRD,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Spencer  Fullerton  Baird  was 
bom  at  Reading,  Penn.,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1823.  He  was  educated  at 
Dickinson  College,  and  in  1846  became 
Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  that  in¬ 
stitution.  Four  years  later,  in  1850,  he 
was  app>ointed  Assistant  Secretar}'  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington, 
a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold 
until  the  death  of  Professor  Henry  in 
1878,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
place  of  the  latter  as  Secretary  of  the 
Institution. 

Professor  Baird’s  first  scientific  and 
literary  work  of  any  magnitude  was  a 
translation  from  the  German  of  the 
Bilder-Atlas  of  Heck,  a  supplement  to 
the  Conversations- Lexikon  of  Brockhaus, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  several  spe¬ 
cialists  in  different  departments.  The 
title  of  the  work  was  “  The  Iconograph- 
ic  Encyclopaedia,  and  it  was  published 
in  New  York  in  1849  in  four  volumes 
8vo  of  text,  and  two  volumes  4to  of 
plates.  His  next  important  publication 
was  the  report  on  the  Mammals  of 
North  America,  constituting  volume 
VIII.  of  the  “  Reports  of  the  Survey  of 
the  Railroad  Routes  to  the  Pacific.” 
This,  which  appeared  in  1857,  was  fol¬ 


lowed  in  1858  by  a  still  more  extended 
work  (volume  IX.  of  the  series)  upon 
the  Birds  of  North  America.  In  1864 
he  began  the  publication  of  a  work, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  on  the  birds  of  the  New 
World  generally,  under  the  title  of 
”  Review  of  American  Birds  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.” 
He  has  also  written,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer  and  R.  Ridgway,  “  A 
History  of  the  Birds  of  North  America,” 
of  which  the  three  volumes  on  “  Land 
Birds”  have  been  published  (Boston, 
i874-’6).  In  1871  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiries  into  the 
causes  of  the  decrease  of  the  supply  of 
food  fishes  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  methods  of  restoring  it.  Besides 
his  more  extended  works  Professor 
Baird  has  contributed  numerous  minor 
papers  upon  the  mammals,  birds,  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  fishes  of  North  America  to  the 
”  Proceedings”  of  the  Academy  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  the  New 
York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and 
to  other  periodicals. 
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English  Plays.  Selected.  Edited,  and  Ar-  The  “  Library  of  English  Literature,”  edited 
ranged  by  Professor  Henry  Morley.  Being  by  Professor  Morley,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Vol.  III.  of  "  Cassell’s  Library  of  English  Cassell,  Petter  A  Galpin,  promises  to  be  the 
Literature.”  London  and  New  York :  Cos-  most  comprehensive  in  scope  and  the  most 
sell,  Petter  Galpin.  thorough  in  execution  of  any  thing  of  the  sort 
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that  has  yet  been  attempted.  It  will  comprise 
five  large  quarto  volumes,  each  dealing  with  a 
distinct  branch  of  literature,  and  therefore  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader  they  will  serve  as  an  efficient 
substitute  for  a  whole  library.  Three  of  these 
volumes  have  already  appeared,  the  first  being 
devoted  to  “  Shorter  English  Poems,”  and  the 
second  to  ”  Illustrations  of  English  Religion,” 
the  latter  comprising  specimens  of  hymns,  de¬ 
votional  poems,  scriptural  exegesis,  and  pulpit 
eloquence. 

The  present  volume,  being  the  third  of  the 
series,  is  assigned  to  ”  Plays,”  and  contains 
a  complete  outline  history  of  the  English 
drama  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  The 
opening  chapter  embraces  a  period  of  over  four 
centuries,  and  describes  ”  acted  pieces  earlier 
than  the  first  English  comedy.”  These 
”  pieces”  consisted  of  the  old  Miracle  Plays  of 
Moralities  and  of  Interludes,  and  of  each  of 
these  characteristic  specimens  are  given.  We 
have,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Mysteries,  ”  The 
Shepherd’s  Play,”  one  of  the  pieces  from  the 
Sequences  preserved  at  Coventry,  and  relating 
to  the  message  of  the  angels.  In  the  second 
chapter,  the  first  English  comedy,  ”  Ralph 
Roister  Doister”  (1535),  is  printed  entire  with 
historical  introduction  and  copious  explanatory 
notes  ;  and  of  the  first  English  tragedy,  ”  Gor- 
boduc”  (1562),  ample  extracts  are  given  from 
the  first  three  acts,  while  acts  IV.  and  V.  are 
printed  complete — also  with  elaborate  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes.  For  this  early  period,  in¬ 
deed,  even  the  student  of  the  drama  will  hardly 
require  a  more  detailed  record  than  is  given  in 
these  two  chapters  ;  and  just  here  is  the  only 
serious  fault  that  we  have  to  find  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Morley’s  most  instructive  and  admirable 
work.  The  interest  of  ”  The  Shepherd’s 
Play,”  of  ”  Ralph  Roister  Doister,”  and  of 

Gorboduc”  is  almost  solely  antiquarian  or 
linguistic,  and  the  account  of  them  should  oc¬ 
cupy  but  a  small  space  in  a  library  of  litermture. 
Of  course,  if  the  editor  were  under  no  limits 
tions  as  to  space,  he  might  be  justified  in  lin¬ 
gering  over  them  on  account  of  their  curious 
interest  as  the  beginning  or  starting-point  of 
English  drama  ;  but,  as  a’  matter  of  fact.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morley  is  obviously  hampered  through 
all  the  later  stages  of  his  record  by  the  lack  of 
the  very  space  which  has  been  occupied  by 
these  earlier  chapters.  For  example,  fewer 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  great  and  copious 
Elizabethan  drama  than  to  ”  Ralph  Roister 
Doister”  and  ”  Gorboduc”  alone,  and  while 
these  two  plays  with  their  commentary  fill 
thirty-eight  pages,  the  entire  period  from  1789 
to  the  present  time  has  to  be  content  with  four 
pages.  No  doubt  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
facu  and  suggestive  criticism  can  be  com¬ 
pressed  by  Professor  Moriey  into  four  pages. 
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but  there  certainly  seems  to  be  here  some  lack 
of  due  proportion  and  perspective. 

The  first  great  dramatic  name  that  we  come 
to  is  that  of  Marlowe,  and  his  "  Dr.  Faustus” 
is  given  in  a  nearly  complete  form.  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  ”  Poetaster”  is  also  given  nearly  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  answers  which  Dekker  and  Mars- 
ton  made  to  it  in  ”  Satiromastix.”  “  As  You 
Like  It”  is  the  only  play  of  Shakespeare’s  that 
is  mentioned  in  detail,  but  Professor  Morley’s 
exposition  of  the  essential  qualities  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  great  dramatist’s  genius  is  in  the 
highest  degree  luminous  and  suggestive.  The 
limits  assigned  to  the  post-Elizabethan  drama¬ 
tists  are  rapidly  contracted,  and  modern  dram¬ 
atists  have,  as  we  have  said,  but  slender  space 
indeed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor 
Morley  dates  the  decadence  of  the  drama  from 
the  period  when  ”  the  idlers  about  town”  be¬ 
came  accepted  in  the  theatres  as  the  arbiters  of 
taste,  and  that  he  is  very  hopeful  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

The  book  is  issued  in  handsome  and  sub¬ 
stantial  style,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  rare 
and  curious  engravings,  possessing  a  genuine 
historical  value,  and  drawn  from  sources  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  general  reader. 

Destruction  and  Reconstruction  :  Per¬ 
sonal  Experiences  of  the  Late  War. 

By  Richard  Taylor.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 

ton  6*  Co. 

For  many  years  to  come  any  graphic  and 
authentic  account  of  personal  experiences  in  the 
recent  civil  war  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  present 
interest  and  valuable  to  the  future  historian. 
Mr  Taylor  (who  has  died  since  the  publication 
of  his  book)  was  peculiarly  well  placed  for  con¬ 
tributing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  methods  and 
issues  of  the  conflict.  He  was  brother-in-law 
to  Jefferson]  Davis,  was  Lieutenant-General 
in  the  Confederate  army,  participated  in  the 
early  campaigns  in  Virginia,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  war  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  trans-Mississippi  department,  surrender¬ 
ing  the  last  army  which  the  Confederacy  was 
able  to  maintain  in  the  field.  Always  occupy¬ 
ing  a  position  of  influence  and  responsibility, 
and  brought  .into  intimate  relations  with  the 
leading  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  South,  he 
has  something  to  communicate  besides  a  mere 
external  narrative  of  events,  and  his  reminis¬ 
cences  throw  new  light  upon  the  causes  which 
led  to  secession,  upon  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  war,  upon  the  Peninsular  campaign  and 
”  the  seven  days  around  Richmond,”  and  up¬ 
on  the  operations  in  Louisiana  and  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

These  features  will  secure  the  book  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  the  literature  of  the  war,  but  its 
present  popularity  and  interest  will  probably 
be  owing  much  more  to  its  vivid  personal 
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sketches  and  its  piquant  revelations  of  the 
author's  own  character.  General  Taylor  was 
a  man  of  warm  feelings,  of  earnest  convictions, 
of  quick  and  enduring  personal  antipathies, 
and  of  exceptional  capacity  for  hearty  and  loyal 
friendship.  All  these  qualities  are  displayed 
in  his  book  with  characteristic  openness  and 
freedom,  and  with  no  pretence  to  an  impar> 
tiality  which  he  did  not  feel.  His  sketches  of 
his  comrades  in  arms,  and  of  the  Confederate 
civil  functionaries  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact,  are  always  vigorous  and  lively,  and 
in  those  cases  where  his  antipathies  or  preju¬ 
dices  had  been  aroused  are  caustic  and  pungent 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Even  more  animated 
and  vitriolic  are  bis  animadversions  upon  the 
methods  and  ^results  of  Reconstruction,  and 
upon  Noithem  politicians  and  certain  phases  of 
Northern  social  life.  These  are  far  too  exag¬ 
gerated  for  truth,  and  are  almost  too  bitter  for 
satire,  but  their  austere  wit  and  sparkling  vi¬ 
vacity  of  style  makes  them  very  amusing  read¬ 
ing,  and  they  certainly  plunge  the  knife  into 
some  of  the  plague-spots  of  our  body  politic. 

Altogether  the  book  is  a  remarkably  readable 
one,  and  would  be  interesting,  if  for  nothing 
else,  for  the  illustration  which  it  affords  of  a 
striking  and  picturesque  type  of  character  which 
could  hardly  be  again  produced  under  the  new 
r/gime  at  the  South,  and  which  has  never  found 
a  congenial  soil  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

The  Dawn  of  History  :  An  Introduction 

TO  Pre-historic  Study.  Edited  by  C.  F. 

Keary,  M.A.,  of  the  British  Museum.  New 

York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

In  this  useful  and  .well-written  volume  the 
authors — there  are  three  of  them — have  sum¬ 
marized  the  discoveries  concerning  the  con¬ 
dition  of  primitive  man  which  have  been 
achieved  up  to  this  time  by  the  combined  labors 
of  arclueologists,  antiquarians,  and  philologists. 
Pre-historic  archsology  is  the  latest-born  of 
the  sciences,  and  is  yet  no  doubt  in  its  infancy  ; 
but  it  has  already  ascertained  much  that  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  concerning  the  con¬ 
dition  and  doings  of  man  prior  to  his  advent 
upon  the  stage  of  recorded  history,  and  every 
year  an  increasing  number  of  workers  is  being 
attracted  to  its  field.  One  result  of  all  these  in¬ 
vestigations  is  that  the  beginnings  of  authentic 
history  have  been  carried  back  far  beyond 
what  has  hitherto  been  commonly  accepted  as 
the  starting-point,  and  the  student  who  now 
commences  with  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  the  story 
of  the  Israelites,  is  really  leaving  untouched  a 
most  significai.t  portion  of  the  race's  annals 
which  throws  valuable  light  upon  all  the  rest. 

As  long  as  the  facts  and  methods  of  pre-his¬ 
toric  science  were  expounded  only  in  the  works 
of  specialists  or  scholars,  it  was  not  surprising 


that  only  specialists  or  scholars  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  them  ;  but  this  compact  and 
luminous  treatise  of  Mr.  Keary  and  bis  collab- 
orateurs  ought  to  render  them  the  common 
possession  of  the  general  reading  public.  It 
surveys  most  of  the  ground  covered  by  pre¬ 
historic  inquiry,  explaining  the  method  or 
mechanism  of  the  science — the  way  in  which  it 
pieces  together  its  acquisitions  and  argues  upon 
the  facts  it  has  ascertained, — and  summing  up 
the  general  resulu  up  to  this  time  achieved. 
For  the  assistance  of  such  readers  as  may  de¬ 
sire  to  continue  their  researches,  lists  are  given 
of  the  chief  authorities  consulted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  each  chapter,  with  some  notes  upon 
questions  of  peculiar  interest. 

Wanderi.ngs  in  Patagonia,  or  Life  among 

THE  Ostrich-Hunters.  By  Julius  Beer- 

bohm.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York  : 

Henry  Holt  6*  Co. 

This  is  a  fresh  and  pleasing  description  of 
travel  and  adventure  in  a  new  field,  and  in 
point  of  interest  is  equal  to  the  liveliest  novel ; 
nor  does  it  deserve  less  attention  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  part  of  the'world.  In  the  year 
1877  author  found  himself  on  the  east  coast 
of  Patagonia  with  a  company  of  engineers 
sent  out  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  survey  the 
country  between  Port  Desire  and  Sanu  Cruz. 
After  sever^il  weeks  spent  in  exploring  the 
country  about  St.  Julian,  he  joined  a  party  of 
ostrich-hunters  bound  for  Sandy  Point  on  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  expecting  to  arrive  there 
in  about  ten  days  and  catch  the  steamer  return¬ 
ing  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  incidents  and  ad¬ 
ventures  of  this  trip — prolonged  by  accidenu 
to  several  weeks — are  highly  interesting  and 
exciting,  several  of  them  being  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  perilous  nature,  and  in  two  instances 
nearly  costing  the  author  his  life.  The  pictures 
of  Patagonian  scenery,  of  the  life  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  ostrich-hunter  and  his  methods  of 
hunting  the  ostrich  and  guanaco,  are  particu¬ 
larly  vivid  and  interesting  ;  as  are  also  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  native  encampment,  an  Indian 
ball,  and  some  curious  exhibitions  of  Indian 
character.  A  careful  and  detailed  account  is 
given  of  the  native  tribes  of  Indians,  and  sev- 
ral  popular  errors  in  regard  to  them  are  cor¬ 
rected.  Instead  of  being  a  race  of  giants, 
as  was  once  the  accepted  tradition,  the  Pata¬ 
gonians  are  a  people  varying  not  much  from 
the  ordinary  stature  of  men,  and  the  only  attri¬ 
bute  of  giants  that  they  possess  is  a  remarkable 
development  of  physical  strength,  due  to  their 
mode  of  life.  They  are,  indeed,  very  attract¬ 
ive  specimens  of  wild  life,  graceful  and  digni¬ 
fied  in  their  carriage,  and  polite  in  their  man¬ 
ners  towards  strangers.  “  In  general  intelli¬ 
gence,"  says  the  author,  "  gentleness  of  tem- 
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per,  chastity  of  conduct,  and  'conscientious  be¬ 
havior  in  their  social  and  domestic  relations, 
they  are  immeasurably  superior  not  only  to 
the  other  South  American  tribes,  but  also,  all 
their  disadvantages  being  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration,  to  the  general  run  of  civilized  white 
men.” 

The  .'book  is  furnished  with  two  full-page 
illustrations,  a  chart  showing  the  geological 
formation  of  Patagonia,  an  index,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  map  illustrating  the  author’s  journey. 
The  Great  Italian  and  French  Compos¬ 
ers.  By  George  T.  Ferris.  Appletons’ 

New  Handy-Volume  Series.  New  York  :  D. 

Appleton  dr*  Co. 

This  volume  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ferris  as 
a  companion  to  his  ”  Great  German  Compos¬ 
ers,”  which  appeared  earlier  ni  the  Handy-Vol¬ 
ume  Series,  and  achieved  a  well-merited  suc¬ 
cess.  The  design  of  both  volumes  is  to  furnish 
such  sketches  of  the  character  and  careers  of 
the  leading  composers,  and  such  an  account  of 
their  contributions  to  music  as  will  meet  the 
wants  of  the  general  music-loving  public,  who 
perhaps  care  little  for  elaborate  biographies  or 
technical  criticism.  The  salient  facts  and 
events  in  the  lives  of  the  different  composers 
are  given  with  precision  and  sufficient  fulness, 
and  the  record  is  enlivened  with  characteristic 
anecdotes  and  picturesque  personal  details. 
The  critical  or  interpretive  portions  of  the 
work,  where  music  and  musical  compositions 
are  dealt  with,  are  acute  and  suggestive,  and, 
as  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  musical  crit¬ 
icism  even  of  so-called  popular  works,  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible  to  the  non-professional  read¬ 
er.  Taken  together,  the  two  little  books,  in 
addition  to  their  graphic  biographical  sketches, 
furnish  a  tolerably  fair  and  satisfactory  account 
of  the  history  and  development  of  modem 
music. 

The  volume  on  the  German  composers  com¬ 
prises  chapters  on  Bach,  Handel,Gluck,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Franz,  Chopin,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Wagner.  The  present  volume  on  the  French 
and  Italian  composers  has  chapters  on  Pales¬ 
trina  ;  Piccini,  Paisiello,  and  Cimarosa  ;  Ros¬ 
sini,  Donizetti,  and  Bellini ;  Verdi ;  Cherubini 
and  his  predecessors  ;  M^hul,  Spontini,  and 
Halcvy  ;  Boleldieu,  and  Auber  ;  Meyerbeer  ; 
and  Gounod.  Both  volumes  are  issued  in  neat 
cloth  binding  as  well  as  in  paper. 
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Mr  Tennyson,  it  is  rumored,  received  350/. 
for  ”  The  Defence  of  Lucknow,”  with  its  dedi¬ 
cation. 

M.  Calmann  L£ty  has  just  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  inedited  essays  by  Michelet  under  the 
title  of  Lt  Banquet :  papiers  intimes. 


The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  opened  an  Arabic 
printing  office.  The  director  is  likewise  editor 
of  the  BaiJ  el  Tunsi,  the  only  paper  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  Tunis. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  insurance 
offices  for  damage  done  by  the  late  fire  at  the 
Birmingham  Free  Library  has,  we  hear,  been 
assessed  at  rather  more  than  20,000/. 

Dr.  Schliemann  has  invited  Dr.  Virchow 
and  Dr.  Lindenschmidt,  the  greatest  authority 
in  Germany  on  prehistoric  archaeolgy,  to  assist 
him  in  his  excavations  at  Hissarlik.  Dr.  Vir¬ 
chow  has  accepted. 

Mr.  William  Allingham  will  retire  in 
June  from  the  editorship  of  Fraser's  Magazine, 
which  he  has  held  for  the  last  five  years,  and  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Principal  Tulloch, 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Part  i  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  “  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Morality,”  entitled  The  Data  of  Mo¬ 
rality,  is  about  to  be  published,  and  will  form 
a  small  volume  of  250  pages.  German  and 
French  translations  of  it,  by  Professors  Vetter 
of  Leipzig  and  Penjon  of  Besan9on,  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  same  time. 

Bjornstern  Bjornson  has  just  completed 
another  new  drama,  entitled  Leonarda,  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  theatres  of  Chrstiani, 
Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen.  It  will  also  be 
produced  in  a  German  translation  at  Munich  and 
Vienna.  According  to  those  who  have  seen 
the  MS.,  this  drama  is  of  high  ]>oetical  value 
and  great  scenic  effect 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  de  Villemes- 
sant,  who  made  himself  a  conspicuous  figure 
among  Parisian  journalists  by  successfully  re¬ 
viving  the  Figaro,  in  April,  1854.  After  hav¬ 
ing  carried  it  on  fur  over  ten  years,  M.  de  Vil- 
lemessant  turned  the  Figaro  into  a  daily  paper, 
and  conducted  it  till  his  death. 

The  publication  of  a  new  monthly  periodical, 
entitled  A  Arte,  has  recently  been  commenced 
in  Portugal.  In  addition  to  numerous  engrav¬ 
ings,  copies  of  celebrated  pictures  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  artistic,  historical,  and  archaeologi¬ 
cal  monuments  of  all  countries,  it  .s  to  contain 
artistic  and  literary  articles  by  the  best  Por¬ 
tuguese  writers,  poetry,  notes  of  travel,  etc. 

Shakespearian  scholars,  writes  Notes  and 
Queries,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Fumivall 
has  undertaken  to  superintend  the  issue  of  a 
series  of  photo  -  lithographic  fac  similes  of  all 
the  most  ‘mportant  Shakespeare  quartos,  to  be 
executed  oy  Mr.  W.  Griggs.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  and  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  have  promised  to  allow  their 
book  treasures  to  be  photographed. 
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Leo  XIII.  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  Vatican  Library  in  the  shape  of  135  volumes 
of  the  Moniteur  Universet  oi  Paris,  containing 
the  continuous  issue  of  that  newspaper,  with¬ 
out  a  break,  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of 
its  first  number  on  November  15th,  1789,  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1861.  The  volumes  were 
offered  for  sale  at  a  recent  auction  at  the  start¬ 
ing  price  of  2000  francs.  The  Pope  gave  an 
unlimited  commission,  and  they  were  knocked 
down  to  him  at  4000  francs. 

Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  in  the  press  a  book 
on  the  origin  of  the  Scandinavian  runes,  and 
their  connection  with  the  Irish  Oghams.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gothic  tribes 
east  of  the  Vistula  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  from  the  Greek  colonists  and  traders 
on  the  Dnieper.  This  volume  will  form  the 
first  instalment  of  a  much  larger  work  on  the 
History  of  the  Alphabet,  which  has  been  in 
preparation  for  several  years.  The  publishers 
are  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Proceedings  of  the  Geographical  Socie¬ 
ty. — The  Geographical  Society,  with  a  view  to 
make  geography  more  widely  known,  have  en¬ 
larged  the  size  of  their  Proceedings,  and  filled  it 
with  accounts  of  travels  and  explorations,  and 
reports  of  discovery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
interesting  not  only  to  scientific  geographers, 
but  to  what  is  called  the  ordinary  reader. 
Among  the  contents  of  the  new  number,  illus¬ 
trated  by  maps,  are  the  Arctic  Expeditions  of 
1878,  in  which  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  was 
visited  ;  the  mountain  passes  of  Afghanisun  ; 
and  Signor  D’ Albertis’  voyage  of  five  hundred 
miles  up  the  Fly  River  in  New  Guinea.  This 
voyage  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  collect¬ 
ing  birds  and  novel  objects  in  natural  history  ; 
but  it  was  diversified  by  many  adventurous  in¬ 
cidents.  New  Guinea  is  not  more  than  eighty 
miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Austra¬ 
lia  :  the  intervening  sea-channel  is  shallow, 
and  Mr.  D’Albertis  is  of  opinion  that  the  two 
countries  will  at  no  distant  day  be  united,  not, 
as  he  remarks,  by  Nature’s  great  agencies  of 
subterraneous  upheaval,  but  by  ”  the  modest 
yet  laborious  and  industrious  operatives  which 
are  now  at  work.  It  will  be  the  polypus  and 
corads  which  will  gradually  unite  in  one  those 
two  largest  islands  in  the  world." 

Prehistoric  Discoveries. — The  Lake  of 
Neuchfttel,  Switzerland,  is  lower  than  has  ever 
before  been  known,  and  continues  to  yield  rich 
rewards  to  the  researches  of  antiquarian  ex¬ 
plorers.  Professor  Forel,  of  Neuchitel,  found 
a  few  days  since  at  the  lacustrine  station  of 


Corcelet  an  earthenware  vase  dating  from  the 
Age  of  Bronze.  On  the  bottom  of  the  vase 
was  plainly  visible  the  impressions  made  by 
the  fingers  of  the  prehistoric  potter  in  the  plas¬ 
tic  clay.  Of  these  fingers— or,  rather,  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  for  the  other  digits  are 
lacking— the  professor  has  taken  a  plaster  of 
Paris  cast  and  submitted  them  to  a  minute 
examination.  He  pronounces  the  maker  of  the 
vase  to  have  been  a  woman.  There  are  two 
impressions  of  the  thumb  and  three  of  the  fore¬ 
finger.  The  prints  left  by  the  nails  are  perfect 
— that  of  the  thumb,  which  must  have  been  regu¬ 
lar,  well-shaped,  and  of  an  excellent  convexity, 
measures  in  length  I3  millimetres,  in  breadth 
1 1  millimetres  ;  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
finger  nail,  equally  well  modelled,  are  ii  and 
9  millimetres  respectively,  the  traverse  con¬ 
vexity  representing  a  curve  or  rise  of  2  milli¬ 
metres.  These  nails,  considers  M.  Forel,  can 
only  have  belonged  to  a  female  hand.  The 
vase  has  been  placed  in  the  cabinet  of  antiqui¬ 
ties  in  the  Vaudois  Cantonal  Museum  at  Lau¬ 
sanne.  Another  investigator,  who  has  been 
cutting  trenches  in  ground  left  bare  by  the 
abatement  of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  has  ar¬ 
rived,  after  careful  examination  of  the  debris 
and  relics  which  his  explorations  have  brought 
to  light,  at  some  interesting  conclusions  con¬ 
cerning  the  way  in  which  certain  of  these  lake 
dwellings  were  destroyed,  the  time  of  the  year 
when  they  disappeared,  and  the  level  of  the 
lake  at  the  epoch  of  their  extinction. 

He  believes  they  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
This  opinion  he  bases  on  the  fact  t^t,  in  all  his 
explorations,  he  finds  the  same  mixture  of 
gravel  and  sand  blackened  and  interspersed 
with  charcoal  and  partly  burnt  seeds  and  bits 
of  wood.  This  debris  has  evidently  been  car¬ 
ried  to  its  present  position  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  varies  in  thickness  according  to  the 
inclination  of  the  slope  on  which  it  has  been 
deposited.  In  other  places  besides  those  where 
the  trenches  have  been  cut  similar  indications 
are  observable — for  example,  at  Bied,  where, 
in  sinking  for  the  foundations  of  a  house,  a 
lacustrine  cemetery  was  some  time  ago  discov¬ 
ered  ;  and  at  Colombier,  where  a  stream  run¬ 
ning  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  lake  near  the 
shore  has  laid  bare  debris  identical  with  that 
brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  in  question. 
From  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  winter 
stores,  such  as  nuts,  seeds  and  berries,  found 
among  these  remains,  the  burning  of  the  lake 
dwellings  probably  occurred  in  spring  or  early 
summer.  In  one  place  a  vessel  was  found 
filled  with  acorns,  which,  not  being  a  favorite 
food,  would  naturally,  it  is  presumed,  be  left 
to  the  last,  and  only  used  in  default  of  some¬ 
thing  more  palatable.  From  these  facts  and 
considerations  it  is  inferred  that  at  the  time 
when  many,  if  not  all,  the  lake  villages  of  Neu 
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chitel  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  iu  waters  were 
at  the  height  usual  with  them  in  spring  before 
their  lerel  had  been  artificially  lowered  by  the 
engineering  operations  recently  undertaken  for 
confining  within  their  channels  the  streams  of 
that  part  of  the  Jurassic  range  which  dominates 
the  valleys  of  Neuchitel  and  Morat. 

Sunspots  and  Rainfall. — A  pamphlet  has 
recently  been  published  by  Prof.  Archibald,  of 
Patna,  on  the  rainfall  of  the  world  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  eleven-year  period  of  sunspots. 
The  author  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  modern 
theory  of  the  existence  of  such  a  connection, 
and  he  states  his  views  very  clearly  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  paper.  We  may  say  that  his  idea  is  that 
the  minimum  of  sunspot  frequently  corresponds 
to  a  maximum  of  terrestrial  temperature,  and 
he  is  thus  in  accordance  with  Dr.  F.  G.  Hahn 
and  some  other  European,  as  distinguished 
from  English,  physicists  who  have  dealt  with 
the  question.  Not  only  does  Prof.  Archibald 
endeavor  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  relation 
in  temperature,  but  also  in  vapor  tension  and 
in  wind  force,  assuming  that  the  solar  period¬ 
icity  of  typhoons  requires  no  further  proof. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  paper  is 
the  explanation  of  the  reason  why  some  stations 
afford  results  as  to  periodicity  of  rainfall  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  to  those  exhibited  by  the 
records  on  which  Meldrum  has  based  his  the¬ 
ory.  Prof.  Archibald  points  out  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  periodicity  has  been  sought  for  in  the 
annual  amounts,  but  that  if  the  seasonal  falls 
be  examined  the  figures  will  be  much  more  fa¬ 
vorable.  He  divides  the  globe  into  certain 
lones,  in  some  of  which  a  defect,  and  in  others 
an  excess,  of  rain  characterizes  a  sunspot  maxi¬ 
mum. 

Air-Flushing.  —  By  air-flushing  is  meant 
that  process  in  ventilation  whereby  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  room  is  suddenly  changed,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  volume  of  air  direct  from  without. 
In  houses  this  is  brought  about  chiefly  by  the 
action  of  the  windows,  which  are  suddenly 
opened  to  admit  of  a  deluge  of  the  purer  ele¬ 
ment.  The  advantages  which  follow  this  ac¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  ventilation  are  at  all  times 
most  grateful,  and  it  can  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  sash  window  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  window  of  a  room  has  the  top 
sash  lowered  and  the  bottom  sash  raised  until 
the  top  and  bottom  rails  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  sashes  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  window, 
leaving  a  quarter  space  of  the  window  open 
at  the  top,  and  the  same  at  the  bottom  of 
the  window  aperture.  As  a  rule,  after  this 
has  been  done,  the  cold  air  will  rush  in 
at  the  bottom  opening,  •  and  find  an  exit  at 
the  top  one.  The  clearing  of  the  room  is 
quickened  if  the  door  be  opened,  and  the 


staircase  window  as  well,  whereupon  a  direct 
sweep  of  air  will  take  place.  It  is  astonishing 
how  pleasant  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  can  be 
made  by  this  simple  proceeding,  when,  after  a 
long  sitting  with  an  extra  number  of  inmates, 
the  ordinary  ventilating  media  of  the  apartment 
have  been  overtaxed,  and  nothing  can  more 
readily  restore  a  student  who  has  been  burning 
the  midnight  oil  or,  still  worse,  gas,  in  a  close 
room,  the  ventilating  arrangements  of  which 
are  imperfect,  than  a  resort  once  or  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  to  this  simple  cure.  When  the 
apartment  has  several  windows,  the  process  of 
air-flushing  is  very  quickly  perform^,  as  one 
window  is  certain  to  act  as  an  outlet ;  and  when 
the  room  is  pierced  with  window  openings 
made  opposite  each  other,  a  very  few  moments 
will  suffice  to  make  the  requisite  change  in  the 
atmosphere. — Sanitary  Record. 

Electric  Light  Screens. — One  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  urged  against  the  electric  light  is,  that 
in  order  to  subdue  its  dazzling  brilliance  nearly 
one-half  of  the  light  must  be  cut  off  by  screens 
more  or  less  opaque.  It  occurred  to  a  French¬ 
man  that  as  clouds  temper  the  brightness  of 
the  sun,  so  an  imitation  of  clouds  by  wadding 
made  of  glass  fibre  would  temper  the  electric 
light ;  and  by  substituting  screens  of  glass  wad¬ 
ding  he  reduces  the  loss  of  light  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  gets  rid  of  the 
shadows  thrown  by  the  opaque  screens. 

The  Sphygmophone. — The  sphygmoscope, 
as  many  readers  know,  is  an  instrument  which 
records  the  beats  of  the  pulse,  and  is  very  use¬ 
ful  in  diagnosis.  Under  a  modified  form  it 
now  appears  as  the  sphygmophone,  with  which 
the  beats  of  the  pulse  or  of  the  heart  can  be 
heard  at  a  distance  ;  hence  the  application  of 
the  medical  adviser’s  ear  to  the  patient’s  breast 
ia  no  longer  necessary.  We  mentioned  some 
months  ago  that  the  telephone  had  been  tried 
in  a  surgical  operation  to  ascertain  whether 
stone  existed  in  the  bladder  ;  and  the  sphyg¬ 
mophone  may  be  regarded  as  a  further  adapta¬ 
tion. 


VARIETIES. 

Antiquity  of  Gloves.— As  Xenophon,  in 
his  **  Cyropxdia,”  mentions  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  Cyrus  went  without  his  gloves,  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  ancient 
Persians  were  not  ignorant  of  their  use,  and  it 
is  known  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans  some¬ 
times  wore  them.  The  period  when  'gloves 
were  first  used  in  England,  however,  is  likely 
to  be  of  more  interest  to  our  readers  ;  and  this 
could  not  have  been  much  before  the  time  of 
Ethelred  II.,  when  five  pairs  made  a  consider- 
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able  part  oi  the  duty  paid  by  tome  German 
merchants  to  that  lung  for  the  protection  of 
their  trade.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  and  John 
gloves  were  worn  by  the  higher  classes,  some¬ 
times  short  and  sometimes  to  the  elbow,  jew¬ 
elled  on  the  backs  and  embroidered  at  the  tops. 
Our  ancestors  closely  connected  gloves  with 
chivalry,  both  in  love  and  war  ;  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  throwing  down  the  glove.was  equivalent 
to  a  challenge  ;  the  person  defied  signifying  his 
acceptance  of  it  by  taking  up  bis  opponent’s 
glove  and  throwing  down  his  own.  Biting  the 
gloves  meant,  on  the  Border,  a  pledge  of  mor¬ 
tal  revenge,  and  a  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman 
of  Teviotdale  who,  after  a  hard  drinking  bout, 
observing  in  the  morning  that  he  had  bitten  his 
glove,  inquired  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled, 
and  finding  he  had  had  words  with  one  of  his 
companions,  insisted  on  satisfaction,  saying  that 
although  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  he  would  never  have  bitten  his  glove  un¬ 
less  he  had  received  unpardonable  insult.  He 
fell  in  the  duel,  which  was  fought  near  Selkirk. 
The  following  lines  .from  '*  Marmion”  show 
that  the  sending  of  a  glove  by  a  lady  to  her 
knight  was  a  token  of  love,  and  a  command  to 
do  her  bidding  : — 

For  the  Cur  Qaeen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  turquoise  ring  and  glove. 

And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love. 

For  her  to  break  a  lance. 

In  these  practical  days  of  ours  chivalry  has 
quite  died  out,  and  gloves  are  now  for  the 
most  part  merely  regarded  as  a  covering  for 
the  hands.  One  important  use  made  of  them 
in  modem  society  is  in  the  form  of  bets  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sexes  on  such  occasions  as  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race,  Royal  As¬ 
cot,  and  other  races.  There  is  yet  one  old  cus¬ 
tom  connected  with  gloves  which  has  lived 
down  to  our  times,  but  is  seldom  called  into 
practice.  I  allude  to  “gloves  in  law.”  At 
an  assize,  when  no  prisoners  are  to  be  tried, 
the  shcrifif  presents  the  judge  with  a  pair  of 
white  gloves,  and  this  custom  is  also  observed 
in  Scotland. — Bt^ot  and  Shot  Maker. 

A  Hymn  from  the  Rig-Veda, — “  i.  In 
the  beginning  there  arose  the  source  of  golden 
light.  He  was  the  one  bora  Lord  of  all  that  is. 
He  stablished  the  earth  and  this  sky.  Who  is 
the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

“  2.  He  who  gives  life.  He  who  gives 
strength  ;  whose  command  ail  the  bright  gods 
revere  ;  whose  shadow  is  immortality  ;  whose 
shadow  is  death  :  who  is  the  God  to  whom  we 
shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

“3.  He  who  through  his  power  is  the  one 
King  of  the  breathing  and  awaking  world.  He 
who  governs  all,  man  and  beast.  Who  is  the 
God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

“  4.  He  whose  power  these  snowy  moun¬ 


tains,  whose  power  the  sea  proclaims,  with  the 
distant  river.  He  whose  these  regions  are  as 
it  were  His  two  arms.  Who  is  the  God  to 
whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  7 

“  5.  He  through  whom  the  sky  is  bright  and 
the  earth  firm.  He  through  whom  the  heaven 
was  stablished,  nay,  the  highest  heaven.  He 
who  measured  out  the  light  in  the  air.  Who  is 
the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

“  6.  He  to  whom  heaven  and  earth,  standing 
firm  by  His  will,  look  up,  trembling  inwardly. 
He  over  whom  the  rising  sun  shines  forth. 
Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our 
sacrifice  ? 

“  7.  Wherever  the  mighty  water-clouds  went, 
where  they  placed  the  seed  and  lit  the  fire, 
thence  arose  he  who  is  the  sole  life  of  the 
bright  gods.  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we 
shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

“  8.  He  who  by  His  might  looked  even 
over  the  water-clouds,  the  clouds  which  gave 
strength  and  lit  the  sacrifice.  He  who  alone  is 
God  above  all  gods.  Who  is  the  God  to  whom 
we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice. 

“  9.  May  He  not  destroy  us.  He  the  Cre¬ 
ator  of  the  earth,  or  He  the  Righteous  who  cre¬ 
ated  the  heaven.  He  who  also  created  the 
bright  and  mighty  waters.  Who  is  the  God  to 
whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? — Translated 
by  Professor  Max  MOller, 


MORTALITY. 

How  do  the  roiei  die  ? 

Do  their  leaves  fall  together. 

Thrown  down  and  scattered  by  the  sky 
Of  angry  weather  ? 

No,  the  sad  thunder-stroke 
O'eisweeps  their  lowly  bower ; 

The  storm  that  tramples  on  the  oak 
Relents  above  the  flower. 

No  violence  makes  them  grieve. 

No  wrath  hath  done  them  wrong. 

When  with  sad  secrecy  they  leave 
The  branch  to  which  they  clung. 

They  yield  them ,  one  by  one. 

To  the  light  breeze  and  shower. 

To  the  soft  dew,  cool  shade,  bright  sun. 
Time  and  the  hour.  J.  S.  D. 


BETWEEN  TWO  POSTS. 

Stay  with  me,  relic  of  the  rose 
I  gave  her  iniove  and  June ; 

I  knew  she  must  send  you  back,  I  suppose. 
Some  Autumn  day,  but  the  day  she  chose 
Seems  many  a  day  too  soon. 

Silken-coffined  you  lay  in  her  breast 
And  felt  her  heart  grow  cold. 

And  so  died  slowly,  at  least  soft-prest. 

Not  as  my  heart  dies  now  ;  for  the  rest, 

'Tis  much  the  sqpie  when  told. 

A  word  may  come,  there  may  yet  be  room 
To  hope  and  hold  your  troth  ; 

Lie  here  at  my  heM  and  share  its  doom — 

If  life,  you  may  yet  come  forth  from  your  tomb 
If  death,  I  have  buried  you  both. 

Arthur  O'Shauchnbssv. 
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Fine  Steel-Engravings. 


/'OA  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  OR  FRAMING,  OR  FOR 
CENTRE-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 


'rHK  BCLBCnC  MAOAZINK  has  b««n  poWlshed  for  oyer  thirty  years.  Each  monthly  number,  during  this  long 
I  period,  has  been  eml>ellished  with  a  Fina  SmL-EnoiuTiiio,  illustrating  some  subject  of  generm  interest, 
aistortc  or  ideal,  and  comprising  the  Portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past  and  present  centuries. 
These  engravings  are  printM  in  handsome  styl^  snitable  for  fraining,  for  scrap-books,  and  lor  private  histori¬ 
cal  collections,  and  form  a  selection  calculated  to  afford  both  amusement  and  iustnictiou. 

Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc.. 


NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 


of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list, 

PORTRAITS. 

THM.  B.  HACAULAT. 

JAB.  AHTHOITT  11U)UDE. 

ALFBED  TZSmrSOIT. 

H.  W.  LOirOFELLOW. 

OUSTAT  DOXl. 

LAEDBEEB. 

PBOF.  B.  A.  PBOCTOB. 

FBOF.  CHAB.  DABWDI. 

PBOF.  HUXLEY. 

PBOF.  TTHSALL. 

EABL  OF  DEBIT. 

OOUHT  BIBM  ABCX. 

CHAB.  O’COBOB. 

WM.  M.  ETABTA 
OBO.  MACDOBALD. 

WX.  BLACK. 


will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT' AHD  FBIEKBS. 
LITBBABT  PABTT  AT  SIB  J.  BETHOLDB 
SHAKSSPEABE  ABD  C0BTEKP0BABI18. 
COBOBE88  OF  YIEBBA. 

SCHILLEB  AT  THE  COUBT  OF  WIEMAB. 
WA8HIBOTOB  IBVIBO  ABD  FBIBBDS. 
TAB  DTKB  PABTIBO  PBOX  BUBEBS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FAB  FB0B[  HOXB. 

FL0WEB-6ATHEB1B8. 

OLD  XOBTALITY. 

BUBD-XAB’S-BUFF. 

BBATBICE  DE  CEBCI. 

FLOBEBTIBE  POETS. 

HOXE  TBEASUBES. 


The  rneravinga  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persona  flaring  ordera  need  only 
indicate  the  figures  oppoalte  the  engraving  selects 

They  are  printed  on  heavy  quarto  aiaed  paper,  lOx  11  inches,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  without  injury. 
We  furnish  neat  cloth  caees  or  portfolios,  bolding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings,  price,  BO  cents  each. 


r'i'lca©  of  EJngx‘«.'viAags. 

10c.  each,  or  Hi  engravinga  aent  in  port  folio,  prepaidy  on  receipt  of  $l.SO. 

We  will  make  selections  of  the  U  Engravings,  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself.  -• 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book  or  handsomely  bounl  volnme 
for  centra-table. 

OATAIaOOUES  SENT  TO  ANT  ADDRESS. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  Nbw-York. 
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f'OREIOIV  LITKKATIJRE,  SCIKWCE,  ART. 


TKtrty-Fifth.  Year. 

The  eclectic  magazine,  now  in  its  thirty-fifth  year,  reproduces  from  foreign 
periodicals  all  those  articles  which,  for  any  reason,  are  likely  to  prove  interesting 
or  Taluable  to  American  readers.  Its  field  of  selection  embraces  all  the  leading 
Foreign  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Journals ;  and  covers  a  literature  incomparably 
richer  of  its  kind  than  any  other  to  which  the  reader  can  find  access.  As  only  the 
best  articles  of  the  several  periodicals  are  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  the  contents  of 
the  ECLECTIC  must  be  more  varied,  more  valuable,  and  more  interesting  than  those 
of  any  single  review  or  magazine  from  which  its  selections  are  made ;  and  while  the 
tastes  of  all  classes  of  readers  are  consulted,  nothing  trivial  in  character,  or  of  merely 
transient  interest,  is  admitted  to  its  pages.  Its  plan  includes  Etisayv,  Reviews, 
Biographical  Sketches,  IlUrtorical  Papers^  TravelSf  Poetry^  Ifovds,  and 
Short  Stories  f  and  in  the  case  of  Science  (to  which  much  space  and  attention  are 
given),  no  special  prominence  is  allowed  to  any  particnlar  phase  of  opinion,  but  place 
is  given  impartially  to  the  most  valuable  articles  on  both  sides  of  the  great  themes 
of  scientific  discussion. 

The  following  lists  comprise  the  principal  periodicals  from  which  selections  are 
made  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  isriters  who  contribute  to  them: 


PSAI0DIC4L8. 

3GARTERLT  UeVIEW. 

RiTiBH  Quarterly  Review. 
Eoirburgh  Review. 
Westminster  Review. 
COBtTKMPORART  REVIEW. 
Fortnightly  Review. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 
Popular  Science  Review. 
Blackwood’b  Magazine. 
CoRNHiLL  Magazine. 
Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
Phaser’s  Magazine. 

New  Quarterly  Magazine. 
'Tempi.r  Bar. 

Belgravia. 

OooD  Words. 

London  Society. 

Saturday  Review. 

The  Spectator,  etc.,  etc. 


AIITHOBS 

Right  IIon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Professor  Tyndall. 

Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.RS. 
Dr.  W.  B.  CAa£i':NTKR 
E.  B.  Ttlor 
Professor  Max  Muller. 
Professor  Owen. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 
James  Anthony  Frogde. 
Thomas  Hughes. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

William  Bi.ack. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

TUROftNIEFF. 

Miss  Thackeray,  etc.,  etc. 


fW  It  ii  frtqwntip  remarked  that  in  England  the  beat  literary  taknt  cf  the  time  it  being 
diverted  from  the  writing  <f  book*  to  contributing  to  the  periodieala.  The  Eclectic  gurnert 
the  ehoieeat  theavee  from  thit  rich  harveet.  O 

STEXX-ENGRAVINOS. 

Each  number  contains  h  Fine  Steel- Engraving — usually  a  portrait— executed  in  the  best 
manner.  These  engravings  are  of  permanent  value,  and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
tuc  Magazine. 

TERMS :--Single  copies,  45  cents;  one  copy,  one  year,  $5;  five  copies,  |30. 
Trial  subscription  for  three  months,  ft.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  magazine  to 
one  address,  fS.  Postage  free  to  all  snbecribers. 

JE,  R*  JPELTON,  Publisher f  26  Bond  Street,  Hew  York. 
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1870. 

W ITH  the  new  year,  the  Eclbctic  atUine  the 
mature  age  of  thirtj-fiye  years,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  North  American  Reviev,  ia, 
we  believe,  the  oldest  of  American  periodi* 
cals. 

The  present  number  begins  the  twenty- 
ninth  volume  of  the  new  series,  which  began 
in  1866. 

Of  the  long  list  of  volumes  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  year  1878,  we  think,  none  of  them 
will  be  found  to  excel  it  in  point  of  interest, 
value,  and  variety. 

The  accession  of  several  new  monthlies  to 
the  already  full  rank  of  foreign  periodicals 
during  the  last  two  years,  has  been  a  great 
gain  to  the  Eclbctic,  and  we  have  drawn 
largely  upon  them,  as  our  readers  are  aware. 

We  shall  try  to  make  the  Eclbctic  for  the 
new  year,  even  better  than  the  past,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  of  the  support  and  subscriptions 
of  all  our  old  subscribers,  and  as  many  new 
ones  as  we  can  obtain. 

A  UssrcL  Houdat  Pbrsbnt. — We  know 
of  no  more  useful  and  acceptable  present  for 
young  or  old,  than  one  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Sinclair’s 
"Common  Sense  Cliairs.”  They  are  of  all 
sixes  and  kinds,  from  the  pretty  little  child’s 
rocker,  to  the  heavy  substantial  chair  for  the 
solid  head  of  the  family,  so  that  one  can  as 
easily  select  an  appropriate  chair  as  any 
other  gift.  Whether  they  are  large  or  small, 
plain  or  ornamental,  they  all  have  that  pecu¬ 
liar  &ineas  for  the  back  which  makes  them  in 
point  of  comfort  the  best  chair  in  use. 

Look  at  the  advertisement  in  this  number 
of  Eci.bctic,  and  see  If  you  can,  6nd  any  thing 
more  acceptable  for  the  holidays. 

A  New  ENORAViNa. — Messrs.  Wm.  Pate  & 
Co.,  46  Beekman  Street,  have  just  issued  in 
time  for  the  Holidays,  a  beautiful  steel  en¬ 
graving,  entitled  "the  Village  Elms.”  The 
painting  is  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr. 
Bellows,  and  represents  Sunday  morning  in  a 
New  England  village.  The  broad  road  is 
divided  by  a  long  row  of  glorious  old  elms, 
and  in  the  foreground  stands  one  of  these 
noble  trees  so  natural,  we  almost  feel  a 
desire  to  rest  under  its  spreading  branches. 
T>n  one  side  is  the  village  church,  towards 


which  the  people  are  slowly  winding  their 
way,  while  on  the  other  side  is  a  vista  of  old- 
fashioned  houses,  such  as  are  seen  in  the 
older  New  England  towns.  The  artist  has 
made  a  speciality  of  this  class  of  subjects, 
and  seems  to  us  to  have  treated  it  with  the 
happiest  effect.  It  is  so  truthful  a  picture 
that  we  understand  quite  a  number  of  New 
England  villages  have  claimed  it,  as  having 
been  copied  from  their  own  quiet  streets,  but 
from  whatever  spot  the  artist  has  made  his 
study,  he  has  achieved  a  success  for  which 
many  will  be  grateful,  as  it  recalls  to  them 
the  old  homestead  of  their  childhood’s  days. 

Good  Times  in  France. — The  Repvbliqne 
Pranfoiee  gives  the  following  particulars 
relative  to  the  trades  in  Paris  during  the 
latter  half  of  October :  “  All  the  specialities 
in  clothes  are  in  full  activity.  The  tailors 
keep  their  men  at  work  until  eleven  at 
night.  The  ready-made  establishments  re¬ 
ceive  numerous  orders.  The  [dead  season  for 
the  seamstresses  is  at  an  end,  and  hopes  of  a 
thriving  winter  are  entertained.  The  feather 
and  arti6cial  Bower  trade,  which  a  fortnight 
ago  was  doing  very  little,  now  keeps  its  hands 
going  full  time.  Cabinet-makers  are  folly 
occupied.  Piano-manufacturers  are  taking 
on  more  men.  The  manufacture  of  jewelry 
is  also  active,  and  the  approach  of  New  Year’s 
Day  is  expected  to  give  it  still  greater  anima¬ 
tion.  Building  is  going  on  rapidly.  The 
contractors  are  hastening  to  complete  their 
works  with  the  'greater  anxiety,  as  the  bad 
weather  will  very  soon  force  them  to  come  to 
a  stop.  Other  trades  continue  satisfactory. 
The  Paris  Gas  Company,  whose  good  season 
has  returned,  daily  takes  on  fresh  hands,  of 
whom  it  has  now  3,370  in  its  employment. 
In  the  railway  companies  no  less  than  8,000 
laboring  men  are  occupied. 

W ILLIAM  Lonostreet,  who  resided  in  Au¬ 
gusta,  Georgia,  in  17U0,  and  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  General  Longstreet,  who  was  the 
cause  of  some  bother  to  the  Federal  forces  in 
the  late  misunderstanding,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  man  to  supply  steam-power  to 
working  steamboats.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  it  ia  claimed,  he  coursed  the 
I  Savannah  River  with  a  steamboat  of  his  own 
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1870. 

W ITH  the  new  jear,  the  E^icnc  attains  the 
mature  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Jforih  AtMriean  Bevietc,  is, 
we  believe,  the  oldest  of  American  periodi- 
eals. 

The  present  number  begins  the  twenty- 
ninth  volume  of  the  new  series,  which  began 
in  1866. 

Of  the  long  list  of  volumes  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  year  1878,  we  think,  none  of  them 
will  be  found  to  excel  it  in  point  of  interest, 
value,  and  variety. 

Tbe  accession  of  several  new  monthlies  to 
the  already  full  rank  of  foreign  periodicals 
daring  the  last  two  years,  has  been  a  great 
gain  to  the  ECLBCTIC,  and  we  have  drawn 
largely  upon  them,  as  our  readers  are  aware. 

We  shall  try  to  make  the  EcLBCTic  for  the 
new  year,  even  better  than  the  past,  and  we 
ahall  be  glad  of  the  support  and  subscriptions 
of  all  our  old  subscribers,  and  as  many  new 
ones  as  we  can  obtain. 

A  Useful  Holiday  Pbehent. — We  know 
of  no  more  useful  and  acceptable  present  for 
young  or  old,  than  one  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Sinclair’s 
"Common  Sense  Chairs.”  They  are  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds,  from  tbe  pretty  little  child’s 
rocker,  to  the  heavy  substantial  chair  for  the 
solid  head  of  the  family,  so  that  one  can  as 
easily  select  an  appropriate  chair  as  any 
other  gift.  Whether  they  are  large  or  small, 
plain  or  ornamental,  they  all  have  that  pecu¬ 
liar  fitness  for  the  back  which  makes  them  in 
point  of  comfort  the  best  chair  in  use. 

Look  at  the  advertisement  in  this  number 
of  Eclectic,  and  see  if  you  can,  find  anything 
more  acceptable  for  the  holidays. 

A  New  Engraving. — Messrs.  Wm.  Pate  & 
Co.,  46  Beekman  Street,  have  just  issued  in 
time  for  the  Holidays,  a  beautiful  steel  en¬ 
graving,  entitled  "tbe  Village  Elms.”  The 
painting  is  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr. 
Bellows,  and  represents  Sunday  morning  in  a 
New  England  village.  The  broad  road  is 
divided  by  a  long  row  of  glorious  old  elms, 
and  in  the  foreground  stands  one  of  these 
noble  trees  so  natural,  we  almost  feel  a 
desire  to  rest  under  its  spreading  branches. 
X>n  one  side  is  the  village  church,  towards 


which  the  people  are  slowly  winding  their 
way,  while  on  the  other  side  is  a  vista  of  old- 
fashioned  houses,  such  as  are  seen  in  the 
older  New  England  towns.  The  artist  has 
made  a  speciality  of  this  class  of  subjects, 
and  seems  to  us  to  have  treated  it  with  the 
happiest  effect.  It  is  so  truthful  a  picture 
that  we  understand  quite  a  number  of  New 
England  villages  have  claimed  it,  as  having 
been  copied  from  their  own  quiet  streets,  but 
from  whatever  spot  the  artist  has  made  his 
study,  he  has  achieved  a  success  for  which 
many  will  be  grateful,  as  it  recalls  to  them 
the  old  homestead  of  their  childhood’s  days. 

Good  Times  in  France.— I’he  RepuUique 
Franfaite  gives  the  following  particulars 
relative  to  the  trades  in  Paris  during  the 
latter  half  of  October :  “  All  the  specialities 
in  clothes  are  in  full  activity.  The  tailors 
keep  their  men  at  work  until  eleven  at 
night.  The  ready-made  establishments  re¬ 
ceive  numerous  orders.  The  ’dead  season  for 
the  seamstresses  is  at  an  end,  and  hopes  of  a 
thriving  winter  are  entertained.  The  feather 
and  artificial  flower  trade,  which  a  fortnight 
ago  was  doing  very  little,  now  keeps  its  hands 
going  full  time.  Cabinet-makers  are  fully 
occupied.  Piano-manufacturers  are  taking 
on  more  men.  The  manufacture  of  jewelry 
is  also  active,  and  tlie  approach  of  New  Year’s 
Day  is  expected  to  give  it  still  greater  anima¬ 
tion.  Building  is  going  on  rapidly.  The 
contractors  are  hastening  to  complete  their 
works  with  the  'greater  anxiety,  as  the  bad 
weather  will  very  soon  force  them  to  come  to 
a  stop.  Other  trades  continue  satisfactory. 
The  Paris  Gas  Company,  whose  good  season 
has  returned,  daily  takes  on  fresh  hands,  of 
whom  it  has  now  8,370  in  its  employment. 
In  the  railway  companies  no  less  than  8,000 
laboring  men  are  occupied. 

William  Longstrebt,  who  resided  in  Au¬ 
gusta,  Georgia,  in  1790,  and  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  General  Longstreet,  who  was  the 
cause  of  some  bother  to  the  Federal  forces  in 
the  late  misunderstanding,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  man  to  supply  steam-power  to 
working  steamboats.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  it  is  claimed,  he  coursed  the 
I  Savannah  River  with  a  steamboat  of  his  own 
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conatniction  twelre  or  fifteen  jenre  before 
Fulton  went  up  the  Hudnon.  The  newing- 
mnchine  is  also  claimed  aa  a  Georgia  inven- 
tion,  and  the  inrentor,  Dr.  William  Gonlding, 
author  of  Toung  MarooMr$,  is  now 

liTing.  ' 

Fobs  Clatiobra.  —  Much  curiosity  has 
been  excited  as  to  what  the  title  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  publication,  Fort  Clavigera,  means. 
Mr.  Ruskin  now  answers  the  question  him¬ 
self  :  "  That  title  means  many  things,  and 
Is  in  Latin  because  I  conld  not  have  given 
an  English  one  that  meant  so  many.  Fort 
is  the  best  part  of  three  good  English  words 
— force,  fortitude,  and  fortune.  Clavigera 
may  mean  either  club-hearer,  key-bearer, 
or  nail-bearer.  Fora  the  club-bearer  means 
the  strength  of  Hercules  or  of  deed ;  fora, 
the  key-bearer  means  the  strength  of  Ulysses, 
or  of  patience;  fora  the  nail-bearer  means 
the  strength  of  Lycurgus,  or  of  law.  Briefiy, 
the  first  fora  is  courage,  the  second  patience, 
the  third  fortune.” 

Catalogub  or  Holiday  Books. — We  call 
attention  to  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
PvblMert'  Weeldg,  advertised  in  this  number 
of  the  Elci.scric.  It  contains  a  list  of  all  the 
holiday  books  of  the  year,  together  with  spe¬ 
cimen  pages  and  the  choicest  illustrations 
from  nearly  all  of  them,  so  that  a  fair  idea  of 
the  book  itself  can  be  had  from  this  list. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
and  contains  160  pages  the  size  of  the  Eclbc- 
TIC.  Before  making  selection  of  books  for  the 
holidays  send  for  it. 

Liort-Hodses  in  the  United  States. — 
It  may  surprise  those  who  are  not  familiar 
,  with  sutistics  concerning  light-houses  to  know 
that,  while  the  number  of  these  safeguards 
around  the  coasts  of  England  and  France  is, 
respectively,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
only,  there  Bre!1200  light-houses  around  the 
shores  and  in  the  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  447  are  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  alone.  The  mode  adopted  by  our  gov¬ 
ernment  of  supplying  the  light-house  keepers 
and  their  families  with  reading  matter  is 
somewhat  curious.  Under  direction  of  the 
Light-house  Bureau,  there  have  been  prepared 
150  boxes  to  contain  books.  These  boxes  are 
in  the  form  of  strong  packing  cases,  to  endure 
rough  haudling  in  frequent  shipment.  Each 
■  case  holds  fifty  well-assorted  volumes,  and  is 
left  at  a  light-house  station,  to  remain  for 


three  months,  after  which  it  is  regularly 
■hipped  fbr  circulation  among  the  other  light¬ 
houses  along  the  coast. 

W HEN  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  at  an  end  in  New  Orleans  the  total 
number  of  cases  had  been  18,166,  and  of  deaths 
8,945. 

BOOKS  RBCEiyRD. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Prince  Denkalion  :  A  Lyrical  Drama.  By 
Bayard  Taylor.  Boston :  Houghton,  Otgood 
dt  Co.  4to,  cloth,  pp.,  171.  Price,  $8. 

Poemt.  By  Sarah  Helen  Whitman, 
with  Portrait.  Boston :  Houghton,  Otgood  dt 
Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.,  261.  Price,  $1.50. 

Boetan  Monday  Lecture*.  Oonteience:  with 
Prelude*  on  Current  Event*.  By  Joseph 
Ck)OK.  Boston :  Houghton,  Otgood  <t  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.,  279.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Firat  VioUn.  A  Novel.  By  Jessie 
Fothbroill.  (Leisure  Hour  Series.)  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  dt  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp., 
432.  Price.  $1. 

Life  and  Faith.  Sonnets.  By  Qeobob 
McNioht.  New  York  :  Henry  HoU  dt  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  gilt,  pp.,  186.  Price,  $2. 

Hand-Book*  for  Student*  and  General 
Reader!.  Astronomy.  By  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  Specially  revised  for  American  read¬ 
ers,  by  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  dt  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
pp.  154.  Price,  60  cents. 

How  to  Bead,  and  Hint*  in  Chooting  the 
Beat  Book*.  By  Amelie  V.  Petit.  New 
York:  8.  R.  Well*  dt  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 
220.  Price,  $1. 

Angelo,  the  Cireu*  Boy.  By  Frank  Sew  all. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincot  A  Co.  16mo, 
pp.,  222.  Price,  $1. 

Catholieity  in  it*  Rdation*hip  to  Proteetant- 
i*m  and  Bomanitm.  Being  six  Conferences 
delivered  at  Newark,  N.  J.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Ewer,  S.  T.  D.  New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam,’* 
Son*.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.,  206.  Price,  $1.50. 

Oratory  and  Orator*.  By  William 
Mathews,  LL.D.  ^Chicago:  8.  C.  Origg* 
A  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.,  456.  Price,  $2. 

A  face  Illumined.  A  Novel.  By  E.  P.  Rob. 
New  York :  Dodd^  Mead  A  Co.  12mo,  pp. 
658.  Price,  $1.50. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

HOT  A  DRUa 

Riibatitutintf  one  ntawi»n  for  another,  aa  when  dru^ 
are  taken,  but  b/  a  ao^arai  yracft*  mf  ranlaUtmUa 

REMARKABLE  CURmT Ckromle  aZtlTar 

out  nittatts  trhirk  art  aitrartina  wU*  aMaatiea. 

REFER JY  PERMIsIlON 

Bl*ojp  of  RT  tunondT  Va  ■  IW  Wlu.  D.  KeUey,  0« 
Jlta  Hrnnr  'Varron.  T,  ii.  A^ur.  and  otben  wi 

have  uaed  ai.  I  tem  fnr>Jala  hrnttial  ba  lAO  Iraaaaea 

HOW  ADMINI^a 

w  .lone  at  our<»fRce,or  pythe  i^»  nt«iA<#o«e»  Aow 

HOME  TREATMENT 


Take  it  Easy. 

Coinmon43siiM  Chun 
and  Booksn. 

W»r  the  ^Umem,  fmr  the  9tt- 
Hng-Xoetib,  for  the  bar¬ 
ter,  for  Eoery  Plaoe. 


Hy  Reading  and  Writing  Table  la  aeparate  from 
chair,  and  is  secored  In  position  by  a  strong  hatton. 
Is  easily  ad]iisted  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  ann-chaira, 
bnt  shonld  be  nsed  on  my  No.  4,  5,  or  IS,  to  give  emn- 
pUU  satisfaction.  Table  can  be  set  at  any  angle  de¬ 
sired,  or  lowered  to  good  position  for  writing.  Makes 
a  nice  table  for  an  inTSlid.  Cotting-board  for  the  la¬ 
dies.  None  of  your  little  7x9  aStirs,  bnt  ia  lOxM 
inches.  Cannot  be  got  ont  of  order. 

For  sale  by  the  trade.  Mannfaetnred  by 


till  rifcci  biUmnntals  to  sum*  rcnarkatV 

■n.  Dm.  HTAaasT  a  PAI.BM.  llUfllrard  gt.PWla. 
In  answering,  please  mentton  ‘‘Thskelsetlc.’* 


IComplete  Archery  Ontde,  by  mall,  10  ots. 


Mottville,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Illnstrated  Price-List. 

Shipped  as  freight  or  expressed  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


;isfiniatee  foi'CInb  Ontflta. 


VANITY  FAIR 


r*  ■  *  *  *  7  The  toorM-widr  rspWoMs,  old  and  reliable  brandi  of  Tobaeeo  and  Ci 

.  reeebeed  the  Hiedieet  Atea^  at  the  World'e  FWr,  A  8JL  VXS  MEDA. 

I  R7SM  Mention,  and  DiiAtma  of  Honor,  malting  Six  Pries  Medale. 

■  HOLIDAY  PME8MMTa.-On  reeeipt  <tf  $S.OO  end  initials  or  name, 

eeeeBiil/oneard.fret  idebane,  to  ang  addreee,  dOO  Cigarettes,  eaehbeautifullg  deeorated  with  monogram  or 
name,  mannfaeturrd  from  Kaidfw  /mr  Tobacco.  BeparMonlar  in  tcrifino  inttialt  and  skipping  directions. 

TVy  OMT  CATARRH  CIGARETTES.  WM.  8.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Boeheeter,  K.  T. 


iretteekaee 

Honorable 


In  :AO  Nnnibers,  of  superior 
Tngiish  make,  snitsd  to  STsry  style 
of  writing.  A  Sample  of  eaelLlor 
trial,  by  mail,  on  rseslpt  of  M  Cta. 
Ask  year  •mtlener  fhr  the 
Spenserian  Fens, 


f*  gn  HixtB  CARDS,  with  name,  ISe.  96  Bine  Ribbon 
09  Cards,  with  name  and  Mnrphy’a  picture,  90  ets. 
Ageut's  Outni,  lUcis.  L.  C.  COh  &  CU.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


A  DAT  to  Agents  canTasamg  for  the  Plr«> 
aide  Vtnitur.  Terms  and  OuUlt  Free.  Ad¬ 
dress,  P.  O.  VlCKRRT,  Angnsta,  Maine. 


YOU  SLEEP  ON  THE  HARTFORD 
^  WOVEN- WIRE  MATTRESS? 

This  most  usefal  and  laxurions  bed  is  of 
yery  moderate  cost.  No  bedding  ia  required 
for  softness,  though  in  the  cool  seasons,  of 
coarse,  enough  is  required  for  warmth.  For 
hot  weather  it  is  unequalled — cool,  comfor¬ 
table,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair 
Mattress  upon  Woven-Wire  is  the  extreme  of 
luxury.  It  is  the  best  Mattress  in  use.  In- 
restigate  its  merits.  Circulars  free  to  any 
address.  Write  Th*  Wov*n-Wire  Mat- 
TRB8B  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 


PERSONS  NOT  WELL 


e  Should  know  the  rorprixing  help  and  cure 
Da.  OARRATT’8  GALVANIC  DISK  or 
BBLT  can  give.  It  la  not  violent,  but  pri¬ 
mary  and  persistent  This  doea  it  even  if 
great  local  Weakness,  or  congestion,  or  great 
pain  abont  the  head,  heart,  liver,  or  Innga ; 
or  if  lame  back,  aciatica,  or  nearly  lost  nerve-power. 
Many  know  by  experience  the  charming  effect  of  health 
and  strength  regained  by  simply  wearing  this  Constant 
aelf-acting  Bactric.  Warranted  to  act.  Try  it  Diak, 
$9.60;  Beit  I8.&0.  ' 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Surgical  men.  Blsctric  Disk 
asn  Bslt  Co.,  6  Hamilton  Place,  Boaton,  Mass. 


Ecledie  Magazine  AdvzrtUer. 

FOR  1878. 

LIPPINCOTT’S  MAGAZINE, 

ii  HlDstratel  loitlilT  of  Litentnre,  Scieice,  Itrt,  ul  Tmel 


With  the  January  number  commencee  the  twentj-third  rolume  and  twelfth  year  of 
LZPPIHOOQ^S  KAOA2SNS.  The  oondnctora  take  pleaaure  in  stating  that  daring  the 
ooming  year  they  will  spare  no  efforts  to  supply  their  patrons  with  a  fnnd  of 

THE  BEST  AHD  MOST  ATTBAOTIVE  EEADINO, 

aiming  to  famish  entertainment,  in  the  best  sense,  for  every  diversity  of  taste, — to  be  of  no 
class,  of  no  party,  but  belonging  to  all  and  profitable  to  all. 

The  contents  of  the  Magaxine  will  embrace  attractive 
Serial  IVorels,  Short  Stories,  Sketches  of  Trarel,  History  and  Biography, 
Essays  on  Popular  t^nestlons  of  the  Day,  Papers  of  Wit  and 
Humor,  Articles  on  Popular  Science,  Poems,  Keriews,  etc. 

OX7B  MONTHLY  OOSSIP,  always  an  important  department  of  this  joaraal,  will  be 
carefully  sustained. 

The  FICTORIAL  TClTRlCT.T.TaHirgNT  of  the  Magaxine  will  be  a  matter  of  careful 
attention,  with  the  object  of  rendering  it  an  especially  attractive  feature. 

Among  the  contributions  that  will  appear  in  the  new  volume  are  the  following  : 

A  Series  of  Uluatrated  Papers  on  FRKNCH  TOWNS,  by  Edward  Kino,  L.  Lbjkunb, 
and  others. 

A  Seriea  of  Articles  on  OE&MAN  POUTIOAL  LIFE,  by  the  author  of  "  (iaonas  Homs 
Lifa" 

A  Series  of  lUustrated  Sketches  of  BAMBLES  IN  THE  WILDS  OF  MEXIOO  AND 
riKhlTK-AT.  AME&IOA,  by  Dr.  Pblix  L.  Oswald. 

A  Series  of  Society  Stories,  under  the  title  of  **  WOMAN’S  HUSBANDS,”  by  an  anony* 
mous  writer. 

A  Seriea  of  Sketches  of  YILLAOE  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH,  by  Miss  Annik  Porter. 
Illustrated  Articles  descriptive  of  Life  and  Adventures  in  the  Caucasus,  by  Okoror 
Kbnnan,  autlior  of  "  Tent  Life  in  Siberia  Wild  Boars  and  Boar  Hunting,  by  Dr.  Q. 
A.  Stockwbll  ;  Capri,  by  Dwight  Benton  ;  English  Scenery,  by  Henkt  James,  Jr., 
etc.,  etc.  Contributions  from  the  author  of  "  The  Honorable  Miss  Ferrard,”  Mrs.  K,  H. 
Davis,  Olive  Logan,  Jennie  Woodvillb,  Sherwood  Bonner  (author  of  Like  n^to 
Like,”)  Mart  Dean  (author  of  The  Boy  on  a  Hill  Farm  ”),  etc.,  etc. 

N 

Uraordinafy  Inducemeiits  to  Club-Getters. 

To  any  person  sending  ns  a^clob  of  FIVE  New  Subscribers  to  Lippincott’s  Maganine 
for  one  year,  at  $4  each,  will  be  presented  a  copy  of 

WOBCESTEB’S  OUABTO  DICTIONABY.  Illustrated  and  Unabridged.  Ubrary 
sheep.  $10. 

For  a  club  of  SIX  New  Subscribers,  at  $4  each,  will  be  presented  a  full  set  of 
THE  WAVEBLEY  NOVELS.  Complete  in  12  vols.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  Extra 
cloth,  $12. 

For  a  club  of  TEN  New  Subscribers,  at  $4  each,  will  be  presented 
OHAMBEBS’S  ENCYCLOFJBDIA.  Popular  Revised  Edition.  With  4000  Engravings 
and  40  Maps.  10  vola  8vo,  extra  cloth,  $25. 

|W~  For  sale  by  all  Book  and  Newsdealers.  Terms  :  Yearly  Subscription,  $4.  Single 
Number,  86  cents.  / 

ty  Specimen  Number,  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  90  cents. 

1.  B.  lIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  715  &  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

s 


EcUcUe  Magatiiu  Advertise. 


Engineering  Magazine, 

COUUENCED  JANUARY,  1889. 

'  Pnbliflhed  on  the  15th  of  Every  Month,  at  $5  per  Year. 


(V)RBI8T8  of  Origin*!  Oontributions  and  Selected  Artielee  from  the  leading  Foreign  Engi* 
neering  Joamale. 

The  Nineteenth  volume  of  thia  magazine  will  be  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  December, 
1878,  Number.  ' 

The  growing  success  during  the  past  eight  years  demonstrates  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
upon  which  the  enterprise  was  founded.  C'Ommnnications  from  many  sources  prove  that  the 
Magazine  has  met  a  wide-spread  want  among  the  members  of  the  engineering  profession. 

A  summar}'  of  scienti8c  intelligence,  selected  and  sifted  from  the  great  list  of  American 
and  European  scientific  journals,  is  at  present  afforded  by  no  other  means  than  through  the 
pages  of  this  magazine. 

It  is  designed  that  each  number  of  the  Magazine  shall  contain  some  valuable  original  con¬ 
tribution  to  Engineering  literature.  Each  number  of  the  Magazine  will  hereafter  contain  some¬ 
thing  of  value  relating  to  each  of  the  great  departments  of  Engineering  labor. 

More  space  than  heretofore  will  be  devoted  to  short  discussions  or  elucidations  of  impor¬ 
tant  formuhe,  especially  such  as  have  proved  valuable  in  the  practice  of  working  engineers  ; 
our  facilities  for  affording  such  items  are  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing. 

The  progress  of  great  engineering  work^  in  this  country  will  be  duly  chronicled. 

Selected  and  condensed  articles,  with  their  illustrations,  from  English,  French,  German, 
Austrian,  and  American  scientific  periodicals,  will  contribute  to  make  this  Magazine  more  than 
ever  valuable  to  the  engineering  profession,  and  will  afford  a  compilation  without  which  the 
library  of  the  working  engineer  will  be  incomplete. 


Notice  to  New  ftubseriben. — Persons  commencing  their  subscriptions  with  the 
Twentieth  Volume  (January,  1870),  and  who  are  desirons  of  possessing  the  work  from  its  com¬ 
mencement,  will  be  supplied  with  Volumes  I.  to  XVIII.  inclusive,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  for 
$50  ;  in  half  morocco,  $78. 

Notice  to  dubs. — An  extra  copy  will  be  supplied  gratis  to  every  Club  of  Five  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $5  each,  sent  in  one  remittance.  Specimen  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

*1,*  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  has  the  largest  stock  of  scientific  books  in  the  United  States, 
priced  catalogue  of  which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  to  prepay  postage 

D.  'W‘AXt  XrOSXRJN.XrD, 

23  Murray  and  27  barren  Streets,  New  York 


id  even  life  is 
•rndent  shoald 


Mv^  br  thU  timely  protection.  Th< 
not  neglect  it,  end  the  wiee  will  not 


Lefrvrc  ItlnCi  hat  ef  Ktada,  (Tke  Kheh]  ■ta4,  #1.  Lefevrc  £ar  Uropa,  #1. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  FAC-SIMILE  OF  THE  REAL  OIAMONO  IN  THE  WORLO. 

Pronounced  by  the  Academy  ef  f  ranee  that  M.  Lt/nrt  koj  rtaliy  0btMintd  mrtifirially  the  true 
The  basts  of  these  gems  are  pore  cTrystals  Ibund  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  fhiro  whence  ther  are  exported 
to  the  Lelbvre  Laboratory  In  Paris,  rranoe,  where  they  are  submitted  to  a  chemical  and  voltaic  prooaaa, 
BT  WHICH  THEIB  gUBPACBS  ABE  COTRBED  WITH  A  COATIEO  OF  PFBE  DIAHOTIW. 
tmnaitinK  to  them  all  the  Brilli  awct,  HARnNass,  and  refractive  qnallttes  of  the  natnral  diamond,  and 
matklnc  them  as  desirable  for  Wear,  Brilllaney,  and  Beaaty,  as  the  veritable  gems  themselves. 
The  Bing.  Studs,  and  Kar  Drops,  as  displayed  in  this  announcement,  are  accurate  engravings  of 

SOUS  OOXiS  BOmnifSS,  OOMTAOnra  tee  WOHSlirUL  unru  siaeobs.  wunaUd  byotitUlat«V.8.10atMmy> 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOlUR  In  America,  eithw^arttcle  as  above  represented.  Our 

"Book  on  Diamonds,"  with  illustrations  of  artistic  Diamond  Jewelry  In  solid  (M  k.)  gold,  mailed  free. 

I  ksn  Mrs  BMST  InllsIlMS  sf  MsawsSs.  b«t  wmt  sav  tksl  wsM  ssasl  lb(  hthm  RrilUut.— M.  RI.I.ROT,  Ruward.  n«aa. 
I  sa  la  laaript  aT  a  pdr  at  tka  WaaSariai  Lanart  Kar  l>riai,  far  ana  Sallar;  la  aaj  tkal  I  aai  |ilaai»S  with  Ihaai  karilj  Ilia  ISa 
Sill.  tiMT  ara  Samir  rianat.— AITDRKW  MOKKIR.  HamalItTlIla.  It,  T. 

Tba  Wiattriai'leWTra  niawaad  Ma«,  hr  ana  dallar.  aaaa  la  haaS  Ikla  amralas.  U  la  raally  rlagst.  (Ivlat  ssltra  aatlafkaOm, 
and  alldllDj  vanSrr  aaS  aSmlratiaa  rraai  all  vhaara  It.— W.  H.  KRRDT,  llartiB,hara.  W.  Va. 

Thr  LaArra  Manmiilr.  maaaleS  la  aalM  saM.  ara  Inriy  waraalant.— k.  P.  A  VRRT  k  KONR.  RaM  and  Pini.  Laatarina.  Ky. 
Tka  rartnandr  anacaMlUl  arpMawata  af  M.  Lalkrra  dlaaaaa  all  4anbi  af  tka  artiSalal  ra|N^aetfaa  af  tka  trna  SltwaaS.— 
N.  DU  PRRKOT.'tka  (mat  Praaak  lleianUat. 

Tka  LaWm  Dlaawnd  mart  aflpaiaallr  SIsurba  tka  alawkan  af  tka  niimiri  afaaallj  (aaia.— Jaarnal  af  Ketaaea 
M^We  guarantee  the  Wonderfol  T.efovre  rSamonde  for  One  Ttolhtr  tobe  monnted  In  HsIM  Gulda 
and  will  cheerfhlly  refund  the  money  If  found  unsatlsfhetory.  Address  sll  orders  to  the 

AMERICAN  JEWELRY  COMPANY,  6  Arcade,  CINCINNATI,  Oa 

TN«  kwMftmm  Jwvatrr  OaMpMf  to  a  ariwpi  m4  raltoMt  hmm» 


Edtehic  Magawmt  Advertiamr. 


ND  S 

MOUNTING  8. 

ONE  DOLLAR 


DE  A 

IN  S  O  L.I  D  001.D 

ONE  DOLLAR 


AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  LUNGS,  SUCH  AS 
COUGHS,  COLDS,  WHOOPING  COUGH,  BRON. 
CHITIS,  ASTHMA,  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

The  few  compositions, 
which  have  won  the  conl- 
dence  of  mankind  and  be¬ 
come  honaehold  words, 
among  not  onlyone  bat  many 
nations,  most  have  extra¬ 
ordinary  virtnee.  Perbim 
no  one  ever  aecnred  so  wide 
a  reputation,  or  maintained 
it  eo  long  as  Atkr's  Chbrby 
Pectoral.  It  has  been 
known  to  the  public  about 
forty  years,  by  a  long-con- 
tinned  aeries  of  marvelons 
cares,  that  have  won  for  it 
a  confidence  in  its  virtues 

_ _ — er  medicine.  It  still  makes  the 

moat  effectoal  cares  of  CbupAs,  Gold$,  Oongumpti  n,  that 
can  be  made  by  medical  skill.  Indeed,  the  Crerrt 
PacTORAL  has  really  robbed  these  dangerons  diseases  of 
their  terrors  to  a  great  extent,  and  ^ven  a  feeling  of 
immnnity  from  their  fatal  effects,  that  ia  well  founded 
if  the  reinedy  be  taken  in  season.  Every  family  shoald 
have  it  in  their  closet  for  the  ready  and  prompt  relief 


for  the  protection  it  affords  by  ita  timely  use  in  lodMn 
attacks 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  AT££  ft  CO.,  Lowell,  Mau., 

Practical  and  iaalytleal  Chemlsta. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICII 


l.AB.UMB.59CiillBe8t.y.Y 
church  furwiturm, 
Conwioi  Tables,  Pulpib,  etc. 
ftWrcS^Eiciiamiy  Hr  CBircl  Purpoai 

SILK  S.S.  BANNERS,  Oolorsand  Cold, M  Msfo 
TBZTS  and  MOTTOaS  •ot  Daeoratton  ta  Qrsat  TorloSy 
ItTii-*'  fill'  N  reraMara.  la*.  amraHlai  «aS  aaaawv,  la«. 

a  ESTABLISHED  IMOA 

IHPBOYED  FIKLD,  HASIXE,  OPEEA 
AND  TOLBISrS  GLASKEK. 
Spectaclea  and  Eye-Glatsea.  Artilictal  Hnmaa 
^es.  H.  WALMTKIN,  OpUcUn,  41  Union 
Square,  N.  T.  Catalogue*  mailed  by  enclosing  stamp. 
Highest  awards  fnm  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 


liTYAUD  BBCisnmrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


cuaut  OO^  KEW  HATEH,  OT. 


Maaleweed  Maaie  Bemlaarr  far  Taaac  Lja- 

dles.  Kslabllshcd  Mi.  A  thorough  OrodnaU  OoutM.  la* 
Rirast  looatloa  eo  tke  Oonusetlcat  RIvar.  For  oatolocMS 
addraas  Prof.  D.  8.  Baboocb,  KaN-Haddam  Mlddlaorx  Oo., 
Ooan.  (PupUa  eao  aatar  at  aoy  ttB*.) 

HEARING  RESTORED. 

deaf  for  twenty  year*.  Send  *tam|)  for  particnlars.! 

'  JNO.  OARMORB,  Lock  Box  BOA,  Covington,  By 


HEARIN8  RESTORED. 


Ekieciic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


upiLORILINE**  for  the  teeth 

AND  BREATH, 

It  the  best  liquid  dentifrice  in  the  world.  It  thor^ 
on^ly  cletntet  pnrtitllr  dectred  teeth  from  all 
paratitet  or  living  “  animalcnlae,’’  leaving  them 
pearly  white,  imparting  a  delightful  fragrance  ta 
the  breath. 

THE  FRAGRANT  "FLORIUNE” 
removes  instantly  all  odors  arising  from  a  foul  stom¬ 
ach  or  tobacco  smoke.  Being  partly  composed  of 
honey,  toda.  and  extracts  of  sweet  herbs  and  plants, 
it  R  p^ectly  harmless  and  delicious  as  sherry. 

Prep^d  by  HENRY  C.  GALLUP,  No. 
493  Oxford  Street,  London,  England,  and 
retailed  everywhere. 


IP  zo'o'w 

A  grand  oombinatiou  of  Ui«  entertaining,  the  usual, 
and  the  beautiful,  with  fine  art  engravingi  and  oil 
pictures  in  each  No.  PRICE  2fi^  post  free.  xEARLT 
99,  with  an  uneqnaled  premium,  two  ^lendid  oil 
pictnres,  Bock  of  and  Ths  Lion’tBnde,  19x91 

mches,  mounted  on  canvas;  transpr^ution  BO«.  ex¬ 
tra.  Send  postal  card  for  full  p-xrtienlars.  Addreu 

W.  JENNINGS  DCMORCST. 

IT  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


Chromo  and  Psrhimed  Cards  (no  8  alike),  Name  in 
Gold  and  Jet,  10c.  Cuxtom  Bro#.,  Clintonvilla,  O 


ISOUND: TEETH  AND  A  SWEET  BREATH! 

The  possession  of  sound  teeth  and  a  sweet  breath  is  a 
blessing  which,  since  the  introduction  of 


SOZODONT 


is  within  the  reach  of  all.  This  famous  dentifrice  is  free  from  all 
mineral  Udnt  or  acid,  and  is  as  harmless  as  it  is  efficient.  It  pari¬ 
ties  the  mouth,  sweetens  the  breath,  cleanses,  whitens,  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  teeth  without  injury  to  the  enamel ;  hardens  the  gums, 
and  keeps  them  in  their  hc^ttiy  and  normal  condition.  The  uni¬ 
versal  poimlarlty  of  SOZODONT,  after  so  many  years  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  trial,  is  a  convincing  pn>of  of  its  merits. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT. 


Embossed 

Foreign 

Tnv  ThoatrAfi  the  finest  presuit  for  hoys  or  Kiris 

loy  iiie»ire»,  ifc.goc.'; |i.s6. is.so  dp  totio. 

Y  m  0.(1  f'orrln  Immense  variety.  From  1  to  lOc. 
A.IIIHH  UB.  or  H  to  90c.  per  doxen. 

Acanta  Wanted.  Circniars,  3c.  Ntanapa  token. 
E.  TRIFET,  Cl  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


;ripUM«. 


D.  M.  FERRY  fc  CO.,  Patrolt,  IPch. 


GOOD  NEWS  TO  ALL  OUT  of  EMPL0T1CENT. 

We  will  eend  free  by  mail  to  any  one  desiring  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  employment  a  beautiful  Chromo  and 
confidential  circnlar  of  the  American  and  European 
Chromo  Company,  showing  how  to  make  money.  We 
have  something  entirely  new,  such  as  has  never  been 
offered  to  the  public  before.  There  Is  lots  of  money  in 
it  for  agents.  Address,  inclosing  a  8-eent  stamp  for 
return  postage  on  CThromn, 

F,  Gleason,  19  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Can  make  $6  a  day  In  their  own  city  or  town. 
Address  Eixis  Manx's  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass. 


„  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL 

iHOLIDAY  GIFT! 

!  An  apirro/triale  Birthday  or 

.  Wedding  Bresent.  Tk* 
Utility  Adlnstable  Table 

in  grtat  rariely,  ChUdr*n'$  Hz«$ 
alto.  Send  for  Ctrcular.  D.  MIL- 
’  LER.  SoM  Agmt,  Domtolie  IMUHng, 
'  Broadwag  and  lUh  Stroet,  E.  Y. 


DB.  RBOWN’S  specific  for  febale  cob- 

PLAINTS. InelndlngWomb  Diseases,  Hemorrhage, 
Pain  in  the  Back,  Nervons  Depression,  and  Debill^,  is 
the  standard  and  never-failing  remedy.  Send  for  Cirou- 
lar.  W.  T.  BROWN  A  CO.,  Chemists,  819  Broadway, 
New  York.  Dmggists  tnpplied. 


of  the  PrsttiMt  Cards  you  ever  saw,  with  name, 
10c.  poet-pud.  Gao.  I.  Rbkd  A  Co.,  Naasan,  N.T. 


ftdimsblt  ysrbasd  Cuts  (no  8  alike),  1 
Jet,  10c.  Fxankun  Puntins  Oo. 


& 
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Eclectic  Magaadne  Adnertieer. 


SCRIBNER  FOR  1879. 

t 

THE  SCRIBNER  EXPEDITION  TO  BRAZIL. 

The  January  number  opens  with  a  Christmas  ballad  by  Const antina  E.  Brooks,  “  Biobn, 
THX  Bold,”  illustrated  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 

“Old  Maryland  Manners,” 

By  a  Southern  author,  follows — a  portrayal  of  the  quaintness  and  romance  of  Maryland  insti¬ 
tutions  of  150  years  ago,  the  author's  illustrations  greatly  enhancing  the  interest. 

“The  Tile  Club  at  Work.” 

By  W.  M.  Laffan,  is  a  description  of  the  origin  and  life  of  one  of  the  New  Torit  out- 
mwths  of  decorative  art.  The  design  for  tiled  mantel-piece  by  Abbey,  the  tile  in  relief  by 
O’Donovah,  the  sculptor,  and  other  tiles  or  sketches  accompanying,  by  Uopkinson  Smith, 
Winslow  Hombr,  Chase,  Walter  Paris,  Weir,  Reinhart,  Wimbridqb,  Quartlet,  and 
the  author,  will  be  found  unique  and  charming.  This  will  be  followed  in  February,  by  another 
**  Tile  Club  ”  article,  showing  the  club  “  on  the  tramp.” 

•  “  Haworth’s,” 

Mrs.  Burnett’s  new  novel,  is  continued.  The  Chrittian  Union  says  of  thin,  “  *  Haworth’s  ’  un¬ 
folds  with  a  vigor  that  recalls  the  earlier  and  better  stories  of  George  Eliot."  And  another 
paper,  “  The  opening  chapters  seem  to  promise  a  novel  of  as  much  strength  and  artistic  man¬ 
agement  as  the  one  that  first  gave  her  fame.'" 

Of  the  three  poems  delivered  at  the  Century  Club  in  memory  of  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Bayard  Taylor’s 

Appears  in  this  number  of  Scribner,  and  R.  H.  Stoddard’s  is  announced  for  February. 

“  Leonardo  da  Vinci,” 

By  Clarence  Cook,  brings  with  it  copies  of  lioonardo’s  masterpieces,  "  The  Last  Supper," 
“  Mona  Lisa,"  etc.,  engraved  by  Marsh  and  Cote,«nd  shows  him  not  only  as  a  great  painter, 
but  as  the  most  wonderful  inventor  of  his  age. 

“  The  Mountain  Lakes  of  California,” 

From  the  pen  of  John  Mttir,  the  naturalist,  is  fitly  illustrated  by  Thomas  Moran. 

Boyesen’s  “Falconberg” 

Continues.  This  novel  is  now  being  translated  into  several  langnuges  in  Europe. 

Among  the  many  other  pi^rs  are  two  short  stories,  ”  Century  Plants,"  by  Isabella  T. 
Hopkins,  author  of  “  Miss  Widgery’s  Evenings,”  etc.,  and  “Ninon,”  by  Annie  Porter; 
“  COU.BOB  Haxinq,”  by  Charles  F.  Thwing  ;  a  reply  to  Mr.  Richardson’s  paper,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  Scribner,  on  Western  Railroads  vt.  Patent  Laws,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Western  Rail¬ 
road  Association,  Mr.  J.  H.  Raymond  ;  an  interesting  article,  "  At  the  Old  Bull’s  Head," 
with  illustrations  by  Kelly,  and  Mubrman,  an  artist  utely  from  Munich,  and  new  to  the  art 
admirers  of  Scribner.  “The  World’s  Work  "  has  a  description  of  a  novel  measuring  machine 
and  other  important  inventions. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  most  in^rtant  series  of  illustrated  papers  which  has  appeared  in  Scribner's 
Monthly  since  “  The  Oreat  South,"  by  Edward  Kino,  will  be  a  series  on  Brazil,  to  be  brought 
out  in  Scribner  during  the  year  ’79.  The  articles  will  be  of  ^n'eat  practical  value  in  respect 
to  the  new  commercial  relations  between  this  country  and  Brazil,  and  no  expense  will  be  spared 
in  matter  and  illustrations.  This  series  will  alone  be  worth  the  subscription  price,  while  in 
every  other  department  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  magazine  surpass  all  previous  efforts. 

$4  E  yoar  t  85  Cents  a  Number.  Jannary  Number  ready  December  14th. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO..  New  York. 


EdteUe  Magcmnt  AititHiter. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW 

FOK  1879. 


This  Review  is  the  original  **  Bi-monthly.”  Every  effort  will  he  made  and  no  expense  spared 
to  keep  it  the  best  Review,  of  the  highest  class.  It  has  already  contained  articles  by  the  following 
distinguished  authors : 

Wm.  CuUtm  Bryant,  J.  G.  WhUtitr,  Edwin  P.  WhippU,  Thtodort  D.  Woobty,  Janus  McCosk^ 
J.  S.  Newkerry,  Bayard  Taylor,  Ckirf  Justu*  CooUy,  Dr.  PkUif  Schaf,  Dr.  John  HaU,  Dr.  E.  A. 
Waskbnm,  Simon  Newcomb,  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  John  Bigelow,  Fronds  Wharton,  Prindfal  Dawson, 
David  Dudley  Field,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  John  Jc^,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Horace  White,  Gen  I  J.  H.  Wil¬ 
son,  David  A.  Wells,  Prof.  Sumner,  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  A,  P.  Peabody,  A.  S.  Hill,  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins,  D.D.,  President  P.  A.  Chadboume,  Williams  College;  President  Noah  Porter,  Yaln.  College; 
President  Magoun,  Iowa  College;  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  Rev.  Dr.  Sam' I  Osgood,  Albert  Rhodes,  Geo. 
W.  Julian,  A.  R.  Spojford,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  James  Anthony  Fronde,  LL.D.,  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton,  H.  Schists  Wilsosf  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait,  Pnf.  E.  H.  Palmer,  Prof.  Sheldon  Amos,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Rigg,  Charles  Tennyson,  Richard  H.  Proctor,  Wsslter  B/sant,  R.  Paytu  Smith  {Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury),  Thomas  Hughes,  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  Wilkie  Collins,  Ernst 
Curtins,  Baron  P.  von  Holtsendorf,  J.  E.  Dormer,  J.  von  Huber,  Carl  Abel,  August  Vogel,  Max 
Wirth,  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  Dr.  E.  de  Pressetui,  Charles  Gmdriex,  Prituess  Dora  D' Istria,  Professor 
Atsgelo  de  Gubematis,  Madame  Villari,  and  others. 

A  unique  and  attractive  feature  of  the  Review  is  the  Department  of  Contemporary  Literature, 
which  embraces  a  brief,  impartial,  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  literary  movement  in  all  the 
great  countries  of  Christendom.  The  movement  in  England,  France  and  Germany  has  been  care¬ 
fully  outlin^  in  an  instructive  and  entertaining  manner,  by  correspondents  residing  at  the  European 
centres  of  literary  activity.  In  future  like  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  leading  features  of 
the  Uterary  movement  in  America. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Proprietors  to  regard  all  matters  for  the  Review  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Christian  faith. 

Articles  written  in  a  fair  and  generous  spirit  from  differing  points  of  view,  by  distinguished 
writers,  will  not  necessarily  be  declined.  The  proprietors  of  the  Review  believe  that  fair  and  free 
discussion  serves  to  dispel  error  which  might  flourish  and  do  harm  in  obscurity. 

During  1879  articles  may  be  expected  from  writers  of  the  highest  rank  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  While  foreign  writers  will  be  admitted  freely,  it  will  have  been  observed,  from  the  large 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  their  contributions  in  the  past,  that  American  writers  have  had  the 
preference.  It  is  especially  purposed  to  encourage  young  men  of  genius  by  giving  them  an  audi¬ 
ence,  when  other  conditions  placed  by  the  public  on  the  Review  will  permit. 

All  former  pledges  of  the  Review  will  continue  to  be  observed. 

The  subscription  price  will  hereafter  be  $4.50,  instead  of  $5.  There  will  be  no  diminution  in 
the  number  of  pages  or  amount  of  matter.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  price  of  back  volumes 
or  back  numbers,  as  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  have  been  preserved. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  New  volumes  begin  with  the  January  number. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Ill  and  113  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Ready  I>ecend>er  14th. 
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ST.  nTcholIJ^s 

For  the  Christmas  Holidays. 


**  CHRISTMAS  COMES  BUT  ONCE  A  YEAR;” 

St.  Nicholas  comes  each  months  but  to  the  Christmas  season  it  brings  its  chief est 

treasures. 

JOHN  OREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

Open*  the  Holiday  issue  with  a  long  and  lovely  poem,  “Tub  Votaob  of  tub  ‘Jbttib.*  " 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 

Contributes  a  charming  chaiBcterintic  sketch,  *  What  shall  Hb  do  with  HBRf’ 

FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT, 

Author  of  “That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s,"  etc.,  has  a  fairy-story,  “Bkhind  the  Whitb  Bhicb.’* 

CELIA  THAXTER 

Contributes  “GK>u>  Locks  ahd  Silybr  Locks.” 

OLIVE  THORN^ 

A  bright  parlor  drama — “  Tbh  Dollars.” 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE 

Begins  a  fsiry-sUMr,  ”  Rdmftt  Dddobt’b  Towbr,”  that  will  captivate  the  hearts  of  all  the 
children.  Indeed  this  may  almost  be  called^ 

ird'TTAKBEIXl.. 

Besides  the  tales  above,  of  fays  and  sprites, 

MARY  MAPES  DODGE 

Has  a  story  “  Wonderiho  Tom,”  and  one  for  younger  readers,  of  a  little  girl  who  wanted  to 
visit  the  moon,  exquisitely  illustrated  in  silhouette. 

SUSAN  COOLIDGE 

Furnishes  a  poem,  “  The  Old  Stone  Basin.”  (A  new  story  for  girls  “  Etebrioht,”  by  this 
popular  writer,  begins  in  February  Sr.  Nicholas.) 

Fbank  R.  Stockton’s  serial  for  boys, 

“A  JOLLY  FELLOWSHIP,” 

An  interesting  record  of  boys’  travel  and  adventure  in  Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  is  continued, 
and 

“CHILDREN’S  DAY  AT  ST.  PAUL’S,” 

With  illustrations  by  Miss  Katb  Grebnawat,  of  London,  will  be  found  of  rare  entertainment. 

Of  the  artists,  Dielman,  Alfred  Kappes,  J.  C.  Beard,  Kelly,  Fidelia  Bridges,  Granville  Per¬ 
kins,  Addie  Ledyard,  Alfred  Fredericks,  F.  8.  Church,  Sol.  Eytinge,  Jessie  Curtis,  and  C.  8. 
Reinhart  are  represented  in  thin  Christmas  number  of 

“THE  CHILDREN’S  ART  MAGAZINE.” 

’The  best  Holiday  present  is  a  subscription  to  8t.  Nicholas  ;  it  is  a  monthly  reminder  of 
the  giver. 

Price,  $3  a  Tear;  3ft  Cents  a  Number. 

Buy  the  Christmas  number  ;  if  you  like  it  try  the  Magaxine  for  a  year.  Ready  Dec.  14th. 

SCEIBKER  &  CO.,  743  Broadway,  New  York. 


Eoltetie  Magatint  Adrurtutr. 
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^3  per  annum,  post-paid ;  30  cents  per  Number.  Specimen  Numbers,  mailed  to  and 

address,  20  cents. 


DETOTBD  TO 


Literature,  Science.  Art.  and  Politics. 

(TENTH  YEAR.) 


A  MAGAZINE  FOE  THOUGHTFUL  IREADERS. 


Jambs  Russell  Lowell  Bars  :  “  I  may  presume  to  call  mjself  intimate  with  the  Pean 
Monthly,  and  value  it  highly  as  tne  only  magazine  known  to  me  in  the  country  wholly  devoted 
to  matters  of  serious  concern,  and  solid  in  the  treatment  of  them.  That  it  shonld  have  main¬ 
tained  itself  so  long,  shows  a  higher  average  of  popular  intelligence  than  1  should  have  ex¬ 
pected,  and  is  gratifying  in  proportion.” 

“  Although  I  have  more  periodicals  than  I  can  possibly  find  time  to  read,  yet  I  almost 
always  find  something  of  special  value  in  the  Penn  Monthly  that  I  would  not  willingly 
omit.” — Hon.  Justin  8.  Morrill,  U.  8.  8enator  from  Vermont. 

It  occupies  an  honored  place,  particularly  its  own,  among  our  periodicals.” — John  O. 
Whittier. 

“  An  excellent  magazine.” — Prof.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University, 

“  A  valuable  magazine.” — Prof.  Prmneis  Wayland,  Yale  QoUeys. 

”  I  shall  derive  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  out  of  its  pages.” — Dr.  Frantz  Von  Holl- 
sendorf,  Munich,  Germany. 

“  Certainly  a  most  valuable  force  in  the  promotion  of  social  science." — Prest.  D.  C.  Oilman, 
John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

“  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Penn  Monthly  almost  from  the  beginning.” — Parke  Godwin. 

“  So  valuable  a  journal  supplied  at  a  so  small  a  cost.” — Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr. 

“  It  has  interested  me  very  greatly.” — Ex.~Pres.  Hill,  of  Harvard.  _ 

“  It  is  a  valuable  magazine.” — Prof.  D.  J.  Noyes,  Dartmouth  College. 

“  I  think  very  highly  of  the  Penn  Monthly.” — Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  Rterens  Institute  of 
leehnology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

”  An  excellent  magazine  ” — Prof.  Griffin,  Williams  College. 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  read  it  diligently,  sometimes  from  beginning  to  end,  which  is  more 
than  one  can  do  with  most  periodicals,  ^th  for  fairness  of  statement  and  thoroughness  of  re¬ 
search,  it  sUnds  high  among  our  best  publications.” — Prof.  W.  O.  Eliot,  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  8t.  Louis. 

"  Its  monthly  comments  on  current  events  are  the  best  I  read  anywhere.” — Rev.  Dr.  C.  M. 
Butler,  P.  E.  Divinity  8ehool,  Phila. 

“  An  excellent  periodical.” — Prof.  Wm.  Watson,  Boston  Institute  of  Technology, 

*•  I  esteem  the  Penn  Monthly.” — Prof.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Virgima. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Month. 

Address,  with  full  P.  O.  address, 

EDWARD  STERN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

lilE  and  127  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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EclteUe  Moffotme  Adfmiiter, 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


a«»r«ely  uny  other  thing  is  eo  genemily  gimen  no  booke  mre,  fer  nm—n  thmt  eenreoty 
mny  other  fit  present  may  be  had  at  so  small  a  east,  tshile  in  most  eases  nothing  eanld  bo 
snore  appropriately  N*w  Yobk  Emnxa  Po«. 


AMertcan  Patatcrs.  ConUla^  UomAial 
Sketches  of  Fifty  American  Artlsu.  with  BigMy-three 
Ezamplee  of  their  Works,  engraved  on  wood  In  the 
most  p^ect  manner.  It  is  a  Nobu  Mohdxbwt  to 
Axbkicaii  Abt.  In  cloth,  extra  gilL  price  fT ;  ftiU 
morocco,  |18. 

-Xh*  SehowI'Boj,  By  Oum  Wbitdbu.  Houm. 
A  Poem  read  at  the  Centenary  of  PhUlips  Academy, 
Andover.  Mass.,  Jane  la  UTO.  Illostrated  with  many 
beaatifhl  engravings  on  wood,  designed  by  J.  Apple- 
ton  Brown,  Wand,  Sheppard,  Merriu.  and  Hitchcock. 
Cloth,  full  gilt,  $4 ;  morocco  or  tree  calf,  $8. 

Areaa4  the  World  In  the  Tacht  **8na> 
beaaa.**  By  Mrs.  Bbassbt.  With  Map  and  Ulns- 
trations.  Svo,  IS.SO. 

The  Blme  of  the  Aaeleat  BtarUier.  By 

Sahdbi.  Tatiob Oolwom.  IJInstrated  by  Oustatb 
Donk.  A  magnillcently  ninstrated  and  enmptnoas 
volnme.  Folio,  cloth,  gUt  edges,  and  in  a  neat  box. 


$10-11 

Boodholaaete  Boaseetle  CyelopoDdla.  Svo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  $5. 

Bev.  Dr.  S.  Iron  jctjs  Pbimb  says  of  it :  “I  have  been 
-examining  the  ‘  Domestic  Cyclopedia  ;*  It  is  a  grand, 
-good  thing-  1  wonder  nobody  over  thought  of  making 
such  a  book  before.  It  not  only  onght  to  be  in  every 
house,  but  it  must  find  its  way  there,  so  Indispensable 
h  will  upear  as  it  becomes  known.  Batter  than  a  book- 
ease  full  of  odd  volnmes  is  this  <me  vast  reservoir  of  do¬ 
mestic  knowledge." 


Chrlntanaatlde.  A  Holiday  book,  containing  four  ! 
beautiful  poems,  f>illv  illustrated.  Full  gilt,  fS ;  | 
morocco  or  tree  calf,  S9.  ' 


Blnhol  Wnrtin.  By  Johk  O.  Whittiml  Superbly 
illustrated  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote  and  Thomas  Moran. 
Cloth,  full  ^t,  $5;  monicoo,  $9.  | 

The  Banning  of  the  Craine.  By  H.  W.  Lono-  I 
PBLiiOw.  Bxquisitely  illustrated  by  Mary  Hallock  | 
Foote  and  Thomas  Moran.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  $6 ;  mo-  i 
rocco,  f9. 

Bed'Llne  Edltlona  of  Poets. 

Utngfellow,  Lowell,  Tennyson,  | 

Whittier,  Bret  Harte.  Bums, 

Miss  Proctor,  Scott,  Saxe, 

Owen  Meredith's  "  LuctUe,"  i 

Longfellow’s  “Christus.” 

Each  with  8  to  16  fhll-page  IMustrations.  Printed  with 
red-line  border.  Price  of  each,  in  cloth,  $8.60 ;  half  calf, 

$6 ;  tree  calf  or  morocco,  |7. 

Paworlte  Anthora.  Essays,  and  Short  Stories, 
by  fiunous  authors.  With  86  Steel  Portraits.  Cloth, 

$8 ;  morocco,  $*•  I 

The  Riwer  Path.  By  Jobk  O.  Writtixb.  Finely 
iilustrated.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  $1.60;  morocco  or  tree 
calf,  $6. 

Bxeelalor.  By  H.  W.  LovopiUiOW.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  $1.60;  morocco  or  tree  calf, IS. 
The  Rose.  By  J.  R.  Lowuix.  Finely  Illustrated. 

Cloth,  full  gilt,  $1  50 ;  morocco  or  tree  calf,  |6. 

Raby  Bell.  By  T.  B.  Aldrich.  Beautifully  ilius- 
trated.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  $1.60;  morocco  or  tree  calf, 
$1.50. 


ThwMettoEala.  By  Wiluar  Cullrn  Bbtart. 
With  illustrations  dmigned  and  engraved  by  W.  J 
Linton.  Svo,  beautifully  printed  luid  bound,  doth 
extra,  $8.50 ;  morooco4$5. 

The  Flood  of  Teara.  By  Wh.  Cuixur  Brtaitt. 
With  illustrations  designed  and  engraved  by  W.  J. 
Linton.  Svo,  cloth  extia,  silver  stamped,  $8.50;  mo- 
roceo,  |5. 

ThaaatoMla  amd  the  Flood  of  Years. 

Butart’s  First  axd  Last  Pours.  With  illustrations 
by  Uaton.  1  vol.,  Svo,  doth,  beautifully  print^  siut 
hound,  doth  extra,  $1.50 ;  morocco,  $7. 

Of  Linton’s  illustrations  the  critic  Steadman  says: 
The  best  series  of  designs  in  wood  engraving|I  have 

seen.  They  show  the  hand  of  a  master.” 

A  HlaCory  of  AMueiicaa  Utoratare.  By 
Moors  Corr  Ttlrr,  Professor  of  English  Literutnre 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Volumes  I  and  n., 
comprising  the  period  16U7-1765.  Large  Svo,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  doth  extra,  gilt  top,  $5 ;  half  calf 
extra,  $8.50. 

CaaieaiY^ranr  Art  In  Rnrare.  By  8.  O.  W. 

Brriahir.  lUustrated.  Svo,  doth,  illuminated  and 
gilL  $8.50. 

Art  Bdacatloa  Applied  to  Indaatry.  By 
Colonel  Ororob  Ward  Nichols.  Illustrated.  Svo, 
cloth,  Ulaminatod  and  gilt,  $4. 

Art  Reeoratlon  Applied  to  Famltnre. 
By  Harriut  Prrsoott  SrorroRD.  Illustrated.  Svo, 
doth,  illuminated  and  gilt,  $4. 

modern  DwelllnM*  In  Town  and  Conn- 
try.  Wi'h  a  Treatise  an  Decoration.  By  H.  HvnaoR 
BoLLT.  With  100  Original  Designs,  comprising  Cot¬ 
tages,  Villas,  and  Mansions.  Svo,  doth,  f4. 

Nooha  and  Cornera  of  the  New  England 
Coaat.  By  Sarurl  Adars  Drakr.  With  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations.  Svo,  cloth,  |8.50;  half  calf  or  half 
morocco,  |5.75. 

The  Life  and  Bablta  of  Wild  Anlnsala. 

Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Joaura  Wolf.  Engraved 
by  J.  W.  aad  Edward  Whymper.  With  Descriptive 
Letter  press  by  Daniel  Oiraud  Elliot,  F.L.8.,  F.Z.8 
4to,  doth,  gilt  edges,  $4. 

Onr  YUlage.  Bv  Mart  Rdssrll  Mittord.  DIus- 
trated  with  Frontispiece  8ted  Etching  and  IS  fUll- 
page  and  157  text  Cuts  of  Figures  from  ’Drawings  by 
W.  H.  J.  Boot  and  C.  O.  Murray.  ChieSy  from 
Sketches  made  b  y  these  artists  in  the  neighborhood 
of  “  Onr  Village.'  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 
fpM. 

The  Bird  W orld.  Described  with  Pen  and  Pen¬ 
cil.  By  W.  H.  Davrrport  Adars.  Beantifblly  illns- 
trated  with  61  full-page  and  upward  of  lOU  other  en¬ 
gravings  Giacomelli,  engraved  by  Ronget.  Ber- 
vefller,  Meaulle,  Sargent,  Whymper,  and  Morison. 
Uniform  with  "Michelet's  Blrd.’’^  8vo,  cloth,  full 
gilt  side  and  gilt  edges,  $5. 

French  Plctnrea.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 
By  the  Rev.  8arcxl  Gkbbr,  D.D.  With  upwards  of 
150  fine  engravings.  Imperial  8vo,  uniform  in  slxe 
and  style  of  "English  Pictures,”  "American  Pic¬ 
tures,"  etc.  In  cloth,  gilt,  $8.60. 


ELEGANT  CATALOGUE  OF  HOLIDAY  BOOHS. 

On  receipt  of  80  cents  (which  we  will  deduct  from  any  order  sent  ns),  we  will  send  the  Illdstratrd  Crrist- 
RAS  Ncrbxr  or  THB  Pi'RLisHBHs’  Wrurlt,  which  Contains  a  full  list  of  all  the  Holiday  and  Standard  Books  of 
the  year,  with  beautilnl  illustrations  and  specimen  pages  of  each. 

This  list  contains  160  pages,  beautifully  printed,  and  is  the  best  Holiday  Catalogue  issued.  Persona  wishing  to 
moke  an  intelligent  selection  of  books  cannot  do  better  than  to  obtain  this  Catalogue  before  purchasing  their  books. 
Above  Books  or  Catalogue  sent  by  maU  or  azpreoa,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 

K.  R.  RJEL.TOTV, 

2S  Bond  Streetf  New  York. 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY.  ^ 


Dairy  Products  of  the  Umitbd  States.  | 
— Few  persons  realize  tbe  magnitude  and  in-  { 
creasing  importance  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
America.  The  International  Dairy  Fair,  which  | 
opened  on  December  2d,  at  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  Building,  has  excited  great  interest, 
not  only  among  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  | 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  shipping  mer-  j 
chants  generally,  but  among  all  persons  who 
watch  with  national  pride  the  rapid  growth  of 
important  industries  in  our  country,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  our  export  trade.  A 
few  figures  will  show  somewhat  the  extent  of 
this  business.  There  are  more  than  13,000,000 
cows  in  the  United  States,  and  the  value  of 
the  land  and  stock  employed  in  furnishing 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  is  estimated  at  $1300,- 
000,000.  The  annual  production  of  cheese  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  350,000,000 
pounds,  and  of  butter,  1,500,000,000  pounds. 
Over  3000  factories  are  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  articles,  besides  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  private  dairies.  In  1877  the  the  ex- 
{torts  of  butter  amounted  to  21 ,527,242,  and  of 
cheese  to  107,164,666  pounds  ;  and  during  the 
present  year,  up  to  the  latest  reports,  there  had 
been  a  large  increase  in  exports.  There  has  also 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  articles  made.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
country  can  produce  a  better  quality  of  butter 
than  any  other  by  the  “creamery  system,” 
which  prevails  in  many  of  the  States.  At  the 
Dairy  Fair  creameries  and  cheese  factories  are 
displayed  in  full  operation,  where  the  process¬ 
es  of  manufacturing  butter  and  cheese  will  be 
shown  from  beginning  to  end.  The  most  im¬ 
proved  implements  and  machinery  used  in 
dairy  farming  are  also  exhibited,  as  well  as 
the  best  dairy  cattle  from  various  pans  of  the 
country. 

Coal  iw  Japan. — Recent  surveys  by  geolo¬ 
gists  are  said  to  warrant  the  estimate  that 
there  is  workable  coal  enough  in  the  island  of 
Yeso — one  of  the  Japanese  group — to  produce 
an  annual  yield  for  a  thousand  years  equal  to 
that  of  all  Qreat  Britain.  The  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  has  agreed  to  grant  a  loan  of  $1,500,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  working  some  of  these 
coal-fields,  which  spread  over  an  immenre  area. 
So  the  supply  of  coal  is  not  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
hausted  just  at  present. 


History  of  a  Cent. — An  exchange  relates 
the  curious  history  of  a  nickel  cent.  In  May, 
1857,  a  Mr.  C.  N.  Fuller  was  married  in 
Oowanda,  New  York.  Hiram  Wheeler,  a 
brother  of  the  bride,  presented  the  couple 
with  one  of  the  nickel  cent  pieces  which  had 
just  been  issued,  on  which  he  had  engraved 
the  names  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and  the 
date  of  the  marriage.  When  their  first  child 
was  born,  a  year  afterward,  they  attached  this 
coin  to  a  chain  and  hung  it  about  the  babe’s 
neck.  The  family  moved  to  Ithaca  a  few  years 
later,  and  one  day  the  boy,  then  about  six  years 
old,  detached  the  coin  from  the  chain  and  spent 
it  for  candy.  Since  then  father,  mother,  and 
son  have  died.  At  the  recent  fair  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  W.  N. 
Fuller,  a  brother  of  the  late  C.  N.  Fuller,  made 
a  purchase  at  a  stand.  In  the  change  that  was 
handed  back  to  him  was  the  identical  penny 
that  Hiram  Wheeler  had  engraved  twenty-one 
years  ago,  and  that  his  little  nephew  spent 
in  Ithaca  thirteen  years  ago.  From  appear¬ 
ances  the  coin  had  been  in  circulation  ever 
since. 

Population  of  the  World.— A  German 
collector  of  statistics  estimates  the  population 
of  the  earth  at  1,340,145,000  souls,  of  whom 
about  41^000,000  are  Christians,  and  900,000, 
000  non-Christians.  Catholics  number  210,- 
000,000,  and  Protestants  115,000,000.  Of  the 
Greek  Church  three  are  80,000,000,  and  of  other 
Christians  8,000,000.  Jews  are  reckoned  at 
7,000,000,  Mahometans  at  120,000,000,  and 
“  the  Heathen  ”  of  all  kinds  at  770,000,000. 

Progress  of  Japan. — Japan  is  pushing 
ahead  quietly  but  steadily  with  her  industries, 
and  much  faster  than  some  people  will  like. 
The  large  cotton  mills  and  spinning  factory 
erected  at  Sakai  several  years  ago  are  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  A  visitor  to  tU^  estab¬ 
lishments  reports  that  the  buildings  are  very 
substantial,  and  that  they  are  provided  with 
good  machinery.  In  the  factory  there  were 
employed  about  150  hands.  In  considering 
the  conditions  of  successful  foreign  trade,  it 
will  not  do  much  longer  for  Western  nations 
to  overlook  what  the  people  of  the  East  are 
doing  for  themselves,  not  only  in  Japan,  but 
in  China  and  India. 
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Thk  Fikbt  Chinaman. — The'  first  China¬ 
man  who  came  to  America,  according  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  was  Cham  Ming,  in 
1847.  He  was  a  native  merchant  of  Nai  Sang, 
a  province  of  Canton,  intelligent  and  enter¬ 
prising.  He  went  into  the  mountains,  and, 
finding  gold,  wrote  to  a  friend,  Cheong  Yum, 
in  1848,  aboat  the  new  oonntrj.  Cheong  Yam 
immediate  came  to  the  Pacific  slope,  bat,  be¬ 
fore  doing  so,  told  a  namber  of  his  countrymen 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  America.  It  was 
then  that  the  Chinamen  began  to  flock  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  were  at  that  time  no 
steamers  to  bring  them,  so  they  came  in  sail¬ 
ing  vessels.  In  1849,  the  Argonaats  began  to 
arrive  from  the  Blast,  and  at  that  time  the 
Chinese  influx  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  backet. 
Within  the  next  four  years  the  arrivals  of 
Mongolians  became  more  frequent,  and  in 
larger  proportions,  so  that  in  1852  there  were 
4000  on  the  coast,  2000  of  whom  lived  in  San 
Francisoo.  As  soon  as  the  tide  of  Chinese 
emigration  had  set  in  toward  California,  the 
Yooung  Wo  and  the  Kong  Chow,  the  first  two 
of  the  present  six  companies,  began  the  busi 
ness  of  tiding  the  shipments. 

Rbmainb  of  Glaciers  in  Wtomino.— 
Prof.  F.  y.  Hayden  makes  the  important  an- 
noancement  that,  on  the  east  side  of  Wind 
River  Peak,  Wyoming  Territory,  and  on  the 
east  base  of  Fremont’s  Peak,  the  remains  of 
the  huge  glaciers  which  once  covered  the  re¬ 
gion  have  been  discovered.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  Wind  River  range  the  mofaines  and 
glaciated  rocks  were  found  on  an  immense 
scale.  He  thinks  that  on  this  side  a  glacier 
must  have  formerly  existed  having  a  length  of 
eighty  miles  and  a  width  of  twelve  miles,  with 
arms  extending  up  the  gorges  of  the  streams 
to  the  very  water  divide. 

Portrait  of  Lowell. — The  publishers  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  have  prepared  tor  their 
subecribers  an  admirable  life-size  portrait  of 
Hon.  James  Russell  Lowell.  It  is  uniform 
witli  the  Atlantic  Portraits  of  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  And  Whittier,  issued  previous  years. 
It  is  far  the  beet  portrait  ever  made  of  Mr. 
Lowell,  and  as  Mr.  George  William  Curtis 
says :  “  The  expression  is  most  characteristic, 
and  those  who  have  hitherto  known  the  poetry 
and  not  the  poet,  will  like  the  poetry  all  the 
more  now  that  they  have  seen  the  poet  in  so 
true  a  likeness.” 

A  Postal  card  has  been  around  the  world 
from  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  in  117  dajrs.  The 


card  contained  six  different  addresses  of  the 
German  Consuls  at  Alexandria,  Singapore, 
Yokohama,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and 
.that  of  the  sender  at  Chemnitz,  besides  a 
polite  request  that  the  card  be  sent  on  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  the  exact  time  of  receipt  and 
dispatch  noted  on  the  card  ;  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  being  at  the 
same  time  given.  These  instructions  seem  to 
have  been  promptly  fulfilled,  and  the  card 
made  its  appearance  again'  at  Chemnitz  117 
days  after  it  had  been  dispatched,  covered 
with  the  stamps  of  the  various  stations.  It 
is  stated  that  it  would  have  gone  around  in 
9<{  days  if  it  had  been  posted  an  hour  earlier, 
and  probably  if  it  had  been  an  American  instead 
of  a  German  postal  card  it  would  have  made 
the  circuit  in  much  less  time. 

From  the  debris  of  the  coal  mines,  France 
makes  annually  700,000  tons  of  excellent  fuel, 
and  Belgium  500,000  tons.  In  England, 
where  there  is  not  so  much  waste  in  coal  min¬ 
ing,  and  where  coal  is  much  cheaper,  the  man- 
I  ufacture  of  artificial  fuel  is  only  about  200,- 
000  tons  a  year.  Germany  makes  fuel,  for  the 
most  part,  from  peat  and  similar  earths. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Ek'LBcric,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  Return  of  a  Native.  A  Novel.  By 
Thomas  Hardie.  Leisure  Hour  Series. 
New  York :  Henry  Holt  d  Co.  16mo,  pp.  420. 
Price,  $1. 

T he  Bohemian.  A  Tragedy  of  Modern  Life. 
By  Charles  de  Kat.  New  York:  Charlee 
dcrtbner’s  Son*.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  107. 
Price,  $1. 

The  Diary  of  a  Woman.  From  the  French  af 
Octave  FBUtLi.ET.  Collection  of  Foreign 
Authors,  No.  XVI.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
<f  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  212.  Price,  50  cents. 

A»  It  May  Happen.  A  Story  of  American 
Life  and  Character.  By  Trebor.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Porter  <£  12mo,  pp.  410.  Price, 

$1.50. 

Change:  The  Whitper  of  the  Sphinx.  A  Poem. 
By  William  Leighton.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  lAppineott  dk  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  143. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Life  of  John  iMhrop  Motley.  By 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  With  Portrait. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Oegood  dk  Co.  lOmo,  cloth, 
pp  302.  Price,  $1.50. 
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ETCHINGS. 

We  have  added  to  onr  Catalogae  of  nn4  Ktiorarinfft 
the  following  list  of  EteMng*.  They  are  copied  from 
paintinn  hr  the  moat  celebrated  maeters,  and  are  en¬ 
graved  in  the  flneet  manner.  India  proof M  only.  Sizee 
are  given  to  frame.  Price,  $1  each.  Size,  to 
frame  about  IS  z  15  incbee. 

La  Lltaur . Maiaionier. 

Studying  his  Part .  Firmin-GIrard. 

One  Mnne  Histoire . Herrmann. 

La  largera .  . Bougareau. 

Organ-Grinder . Knaus. 

Homalast . Dora. 

Un  Marehe  d’Kselavas . Garoma. 

L’Alma  da  Uvra  . Malssoniar. 

Camaval  da  Vanlea . Backer. 

A  Tankard  of  Ala . .Malssoniar. 

Amateurs  da  Painture . Malssoniar. 

Las  Blbllophllas . Fortuny. 

Fumer  Flamsnd . Malssoniar. 

We  will  send  any  of  above  by  mail  or  ezprese,  pre¬ 
paid  (carefully  done  npL  on  receipt  of  price,  or  tney 
can  be  sent  per  express  C.  O.  D.  Aadrees, 

E.  R.  PELIIIi  Publisher,  Bend  St.,  lew  Tort, 

C^omplele  Archery  Guide,  by  mail,  10  cts. 
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Estimates  foi  t'lub  Outfits. 


Take  it  Easy. 

Common-Senae  Chaira 
and  Bookers. 


For  the  PiaMou,  for  the  Sit¬ 
ting- Room,  for  the  Pur- 
tor,  for  Every  Pluee. 

My  Reading  and  Writing  Table  is  separate  from  . 
chair,  and  is  secured  in  position  by  a  strong  bntton. 
Is  easily  adjusted  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  arm-chairs, 
but  should  be  used  on  my  No.  4,  5,  or  18,  to  give  eom- 
pUU  satisfaction.  Table  can  be  set  at  any  angle  de- 
sii^,  or  lowered  to  good  position  for  writing.  Makes 
a  nice  table  for  an  invalid.  Cutting-board  for  the  la- 
dlee.  None  of  your  little  7x9  ailkirs,  but  Is  16x83 
inches.  Cannot  be  got  out  of  order. 

For  sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 


F.  A.  SINCLAIR 


Mottvllle,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Prica-Liat. 

Hliipped  aa  freight  or  expressed  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Statee. 


RACRANT  VANITY  FAIR.  c,c*K|tte 

Gotten  up  in  honor  of  the  Paris  Award.  Each  Cigarette  bears  cut  of  the  Paris  Medal  and  Brand,  Parisian 
s^le.  Onr  Tobacco  and  Cigarette  are  ^tter  than  ever,  and  jin^urpas^^^r  Purity^  Delicacy,  and  Ezcel- 
.  special  size  Cigarette,  wim  an 


lance,  special  size  Cigarette. 

Manplea  on  receipt  of  poat.cc  stamp 
each,  95c.,  by  mail.  T’k 


Samples  of  our  Asthmatic  an4  Catarrh  Clc.rcttcs, 

KIU.KSS  Tobacco  Wobks.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.T. 


PERRY  &  m 


make. 


lor  Baalls.  ■ 

s  of  onr  raiding  style 

■-"“-Ithe  famous 


'  Pena,  by  maO, 


on  recalpt  cas.  Aakjra 
Statlsaer  fbr  rerrj*s  Pe 

lTia)]i.61akeiaii.Ti7liirR[Co. 

taUAmmnkiV.h  MBWT.BK. 


PERSONS  NOT  WELL 

Should  know  the  surprising  help  and  cure 
pm  Db.  UARRATT'8  galvanic  disk  or 
BELT  can  give.  It  is  not  violent,  but  pri- 
■Q^QI  mary  and  persistent  This  ddes  it,  even  if 
VTTVV  great  local  Weakness,  or  congestion,  or  great 
OyyB  about  the  head,  heart,  liver,  or  lungs ; 
or  if  lame  back,  sciatica,  or  nearly  lost  nervepower. 
Many  know  by  experience  the  charming  effect  of  health 
and  strength  regained  by  simply  wearing  this  Constant 
self-acting  Electric.  Warranted  to  act.  Try  it.  Disk, 
$2.80;  Belt.|8.S0. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Surgical  men.  Blbctbic  Disk 
AND  Belt  Co.,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


O  YOU  SLEEP  ON  THE  HARTFORD 
WOVEN-WIRE  MATTRESS? 

This  most  useful  and  luxurious  bed  is  of 
very  moderate  cost.  No  bedding  is  required 
for  softness,  though  in  the  cool  seasons,  of 
course,  enough  is  required  for  warmth.  For 
hot  weather  it  is  unequalled — cool,  comfor¬ 
table,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair 
Mattress  upon  Woven-Wire  is  the  extreme  of 
luxury.  It  is  the  best  Mattress  in  use.  In¬ 
vestigate  its  merits.  Circulars  free  to  any 
address.  Write  The  Woven-Wibe  Mat¬ 
tress  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


American  or  Foreign  Books,  and  all  Publications, 
whether  new  or  old,  will  he  sent  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price,  by  the  Pablisher  of 
The  Eclectic. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer, 


AMEBICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

A  MONTHLt  JOUnSAL  OF  BCIENCB. 

Founded  by  Professor  Silliinan,  in  ISIS. 

D«Tot«d  to  CbemistiT,  Physics.  0«olo(qr,  Physical  Oeofiraphy,  Mineralogy,  Natural  History,  Astronomy,  and 
Meteorology,  and ^ving  the  latest  discoTcries  in  these  depaitoiems. 

JBeUtortand  firopruUir*:  Jambs  D.  Dana  and  Edward  S.  Dana. 

XasiKiats  Editon;  Professors  Asa  Orat,  Wolcott  Gibbs,  and  J.  P.  Cooks,  of  Cambridge ;  H.  A.  Newton, 
8.  W.  Johnson,  O.  J.  Brush,  and  A.  E.  Vbrrill,  of  Yale*  and  O.  F,  Barker,  of  the  Unbersity  of  Pennsrl- 
vania.  Philadelphia. 

Two  volumes  of  480  pages  each,  published  annually. 

This  Journal  ended  iU^f  series  of  90  volumes  as  a  quarterly;  in  1845,  and  iU  second  series  of  SO  volumes  as  a 
two-monthly  in  1870.  The  monthly  series  commenced  in  1871. 

Subscription  price,  $6.  with  18  cenU  for  prepaid  postage;  58  cenU  a  number.  A  few  complete  seU  on  sale  of 
the  first  and  second  series.  Address, 

JAMES  D.  A  E.  S.  DANA.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


OUR  NEW-YEARS  GIFT. 


Am  KZe0mmt  Set  ef  Wmrrmmted  Krtra  Zetm-Sttrer  tSmteA  TKA-HI*OOFS 
thmt  reSwMe  mt  i-t.SO  mer  Set,  mmA  wn  Kleeamt  Kirfrw  Ceim-SUrer  PtmteA 
rtrR-maTTl,B  CASTMM  tSmt  retmUm  #7.00, 

A  NEW.TEAB’B  CIIFT  TO  EVERT  HI  BKCRIBER. 

Table  Silrerware  furniehed  under  IhM  ISew-Vesar’a  l^iwwalwwi  l*rt»»oaltlow  Is  from  tbe 
well-known  and  reliable  BAOU  OOED  AHDULiTBB  PLATIWU  SO.  otutnrinnati,  O. 

Under  a  very  hvorable  |>r<i|KH>Liiiiii  from  said  hnuse,  we  oBk  ■  tsar  awbeswifrem  OnrlMR 
She  aeRt  0#  Oage  eae  S*AS  MeS  ef  Extra  C^la^lver  nateui  Tee  speeae  ae  a 
Premium  New-Tear’s  Uift,  and  with  the  set  received  the  Eagle  (iold  and  r^ilver  I’latingCo.  will 
eesMI  a  lint  ef  ether  Preaalasa  Mlver  Tahlewere  for  yonr  selection. 

The  Tea-spoons  ws  tend  you  are  of  the  Istest-sivl.-  pattern,  nnd  warranted  Srat  riaas  in  every 
particular.  Each  article  la  fa  be  essorareO  with  #aar  ttmaar  ar  laitlaln  if  desirao. 
Don’t  neglect  to  send  yonr  name  with  order  to  he  engraved. 

finbacribera  will  therefore  cut  out  the  fnl lowing  Prem i um  Order  from  this  magasine  and  send  anma 
to  the  Baolb  Oold  asd  Silvbb  PLavino  Co,,  for  redemptiou,  together  with  auflk-ient  to  ■iiii|dy  rey 
the  espenee  of  engraving  yonr  Initials,  boiing,  postage  or  exprea  charsea,  which  b  7S  reisiRi 
but  if  yon  do  not  wiih  yonr  initials  engraved,  only  send  0A  awate.  Cnoer  onr  arrangement  thie 
Mlreiware  In  la  eeeS  yaa  aaShtaH  more  than  tbe  expense  of  engraving  your  initials,  box¬ 
ing,  postaga  or  express  charges,  and  then  it  la  to  be 

<  «  DELIVERED  TO  YOU  FREE  AND  PROMPTLY. 

>— d  tW  MIoviRf  I  CiRcnmATi,  O..  NRv«Mb«r  M,  WTt. 

AM«rr  T«Rr  t«b*eriWrt  tbil  SilvRrwar*  It  Artl  eUas  Ir  tTCf7  rwpirt.  sad  of  Ul— t  Mjk  at  m4> 
term,  rr4  tiMt  wa  do  mat  retail  a  tlafle  tel  at  last  tbaa  $4.90.  aarf  will  Oat  laW  foo4a  to  aay  at  yaat  Mbtcriban 
it  a  laat  prtoa  mmiam  aceampamkad  wlu  toa  foltowlaa  Premiaai  OrOtr. 

CAGLE  OOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATING  CO. 
ri  T  THl.Si  PRiairH  OROFB  OI  T,  AH  IT  MH  B  f>KTII 


ON  raoaipt  of  thto  Premium  Order  And  70  CVtote  to  ftay  coat  of  cnfrATing  name,  poatage 
or  exproM  chArgM,  we  will  aeod  free 

ONE  SET  OF  EXTRA  COIN*8ILVER  PLATED  TEA-SPOONS 

worth  ft  JO,  at  retail,  and  each  artici#  ia  to  have  yonr  name  engraved.  If  you  do  not  wiih  yonr 
nameewaved,  send  only  00  Omta. 

00" Remember  we  make  this  offer  good  only  for  SO  daya  from  date  of  this  magasine.  Bo 
send  for  the  Silverware  at  soon  as  poaaible,  ditdraas  Ikit  JVnaiaai  Odrr  to 

EA6LE  eOLB  AMD  BILTEB  PLATIMS  00„  IM  ELM  BT.,  CTMCIMMATL  O. 


Ba  sure  and  ent  out  and  send  na  the  above  Order  so  that  we  msv  know  yon  are  entitled  loH, 

as  we  will  mwt  ana#  the  Dllvrerwxare  at  lens  thata  S4AS  ■■!««.  yea  nraal  the 

preaxlaan  erSeri  and  when  tha  is  rsccived,  with  the  amount  usmi-d  in  saute,  tbe  gooda 
will  be  shipped  you  promptly  and  delivered  free,  jUUrtm  all  enters  to 

EACIUB  «OU>  AMD  DIETER  l>lsATUf«  CO.,  M0  Elan  Dt.,  ClaelaaaUL  O. 


OUR  :^!^:\V-YEARS  GIFT 
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Engineering  Magazine, 


COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1869. 

I 


Pnbliehed  on  the  15th  of  Every  Month,  at  $5  per  Year. 


C'OMBifiTS  of  Original  rontributions  and  Selected  Articles  from  the  leading  Foreign  Engi¬ 
neering  Joumale. 

Tlie  Nineteenth  volume  of  this  magazine  will  bo  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  December, 
1878,  Number. 

The  growing  success  during  the  past  eight  years  demonstrates  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
upon  which  the  enterprise  was  founded.  C’ommnnications  from  many  sources  prove  that  the 
Magazine  has  met  a  wide-spread  want  among  the  members  of  the  engineering  profession. 

A  summary  of  scientific  intelligence,  selected  and  sifted  from  the  great  list  of  American 
and.  Enropean  scientific  journals,  is  at  present  afibnled  by  no  other  means  than  through  the 
pages  of  this  magazine. 

It  is  designed  that  each  numtier  of  the  Magazine  shall  contain  some  valuable  original  con¬ 
tribution  to  Engineering  literature.  Each  number  of  the  Magazine  will  hereafter  contain  some¬ 
thing  of  value  relating  to  each  of  the  great  de]>artments  of  Engineering  labor. 

More  space  than  heretofore  will  be  devoted  to  short  discussions  or  elucidations  of  impor 
tant  formula,  especially  such  as  have  proved  valuable  in  the  practice  of  working  engineers  , 
our  facilities  for  affording  such  items  are  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing. 

The  progress  of  great  engineering  works  in  this  country  will  be  duly  chronicled. 

Selected  and  condensed  articles,  with  their  illustrations,  from  English,  French,  German, 
Austrian,  and  American  scientific  periodicals,  will  contribute  to  make  this  Magazine  more  than 
ever  valuable  to  the  engineering  i>rofe8sion,  and  will  afford  a  compilation  without  which  the 
library  of  the  working  engineer  will  be  incomplete. 


^’ollce  to  Kiibacribers. — Persons  commencing  their  subscriptions  with  the 

Twentieth  Volume  (January,  1879),  and  who  are  desirous  of  possessing  the  work  from  its  com¬ 
mencement,  will  be  supplied  with  Volumes  I.  to  XVIII.  inclusive,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  for 
$50  ;  in  half  morocco,  $78. 

Notice  to  dubs.— An  extra  copy  will  be  supplied  gratis  to  every  Club  of  Five  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $5  each,  sent  in  one  remittance.  Specimen  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

VAN  NOSTRAND  has  the  largest  stock  of  scientific  books  in  the  United  States, 
priced  catalogpie  of  which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  )0  cents,  to  prepay  postage 

X>.  WAJX  XffOSXlk.A.XrX>. 


23  Murray  and  27  Warren  Streets,  New  York 


hdtctit  MagatiM  Advertiser. 


l&.B.LAMB.59CanilieSt.,H.Y, 


CHURCH  FURWITURE, 

Connnoi  Tables,  Pulpits,  etc 


Thia  compound  of  the 
▼ecetable  nltorttives.  Sana- 
parilla.  Dock,  StUlini^  and 
Mandrake,  with  the  lodldea 
of  Potaah  and  Iron,  make* 
a  moat  effectual  cure  of  a 
aeriee  of  complaints  which 
are  venprevalent  and  afflict¬ 
ing.  It  pnrifles  the  blood, 
purges  out  the  lurking  hn- 

- ‘he  system,  that 

health  and  settle 


SILK  S.S.  BAMMKRSt  Colors  and  OoldtffS  each. 


BSTABLISHED  IMO.k 
lIPBOTED  FIELD,  MARINE,  OPERA 
AND  TOl'RISrS  OLASKEg. 
pectacles and  Eye-Olasses.  Artiilcial  Human 
Ires.  H.  WALD6TBIN,  Optician,  41  Union 
I .  Catalogues  mailed  by  enclosing  stamp,  t 
iwards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 


_ _ - 1  mors  in  the  system,  that 

IJ-  undermine  health  and  settle 

into  troublesome  disorders. 
Eruptions  of  the  skin  are 
the  appearance  on  the  surface  of  humors  that  should 
he  expelled  from  the  blood.  Internal  derangements  are 
the  determination  of  these  same  humors  to  some  internal 
organ,  or  organs,  whose  action  they  derange,  and 
whose  substance  they  disease  and  destroy.  Atkr's 
SARSAPXRiujt  expels  these  humors  from  the  blood. 
When  they  are  gone,  the  disorders  they  produce  disap¬ 
pear,  such  as  lloeraUoHiqf  IM  Liter,  Stomach,  Kidheyt, 
Luna$,  Mhiption*  and  Xn^ive  DUeatei  qf  the  Skin,  St. 
Anthonjf't  .Mrv,  Rom  or  BryHptbu,  PimpUe,  Puttuim, 
Blotckm,  Boils,  Tomors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rheum,  Seahl 
Head,  Rknmnortn,  Vleers  and  Soru^Rhsumatistn,Nsu- 
ral(fia,  Pam  in  the  Bones,  Skis  and  Bead,  Female  iFsaA- 
nees.  Sterility,  Leueorrhaa  arisinfi  from  iniemal  ulcer- 
otkm  and  uterine  diseases.  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia.  Emaeia- 
tion  and  General  Debility.  With  their  departure  health 
returns. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J,  C.  AY££  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Practical  aad  Analytical  Chsmlsls. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINL 


IlITTAIiZD  BsCIiIMlirG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


FOLDl.Nb  CHAIM  CO,.  XEW  HATER,  OT. 


Maplewaad  Mnalc  Semlnarr  far  Taang  . 

dies.  CsUbliined  1863.  A  thoronefa  Uraduate  Coune. 
Snsst  loeatina  oa  the  Connecticut  River.  For  eatalo 
addrees  Prof.  D.  S.  Baboocs,  East-Haddain  MIddleaes 
Coaa.  (Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.) 


k  CREEW-HOUSE  AT  YOUR  DOOR 


Ion,  enr  ekoiee] 
....Ubo^SI 


largr  and  dmMs, 


'abrronca, 

;ladioli,fl 


C'amrllin  iapaBieBaasd  2  A»ileas,9 1 
NDHKUS  nfotkrr^:HK\P,  and  mafiyl 

lEW  AND  RARE! 

.ir  t.Mir  .  Iioioe  of  vaneU^see  oar  sO-pa«e 
lalitaue,  free  to  aU.  We  also  offer  an  ini- 


■aenee  ntock  of  AVair  stnd  Ornammi 
garrgr...,*.  Swuitt  fruits,  KAn,A«,atc.  C 
With  Colorrjl  Plate.  lOc. 
fl  llardv  Plaweriac  rtkmba  ...Si 

IQ  (  arrant  BMMes . S 

U  Knapberry  PiajiM. . S 

SQ  Ktrawberry  PtaaSa. . 4 


1  tJrape  Tines . i 

I  Svvt.<'heatnat<>rAO('ata]paTrree,l 

2Hlh  I  .,ar,  ki0rsMhouss§:%OOArrrA. 


NEAT  CLOTH  POETFOUOS 


Eclectic  Engravings, 

Holding  from  10  to  50  engravings,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents;  or  15  selected 
engravings  with  the  portfolio  wiil 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

Address, 

E.  R.  PKLTOX, 

%S  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


AN  ORIGINAL  NOVEL. 

“As  It  May  Happen.” 

▲  8TOBT  or 

American  Life  and  Character. 

lHaie.  Extra  Cloth.  Si. 30. 

The  following  are  brief  extracts  from  letters  of  Critics  ' 
who  have  read  advance  copies  of  “As  It  May  Happen."  | 

Dr.  R.  Skelton  Mackenzie  aayi: 

“  It  is  a  story  tmly  original  iu  design  and  successful 
in  execution.  The  diiJc^e  Is  nstural  all  through.  1 
There  la  inSnite  variety  or  actiou,  some  humor,  and  a 
great  deal  of  mystery.  The  author  displays  great  power 
and  akin  in  ronstmeting  and  telling  a  story,  the  interest  I 
of  which  never  flsgs." 

A  Promlaeat  Man  writes  ( 

“  Nothing  has  interested  me  so  much  for  many  a  long 
day  as  thia  atory.  It  is  admirably  written,  and  ia  en-  i 
tirely  original  in  ita  plot  and  development.  Ita  hnmur, 
especially  in  hs  portrayal  of  Irish  character,  is  simply  ' 
inimitable,  and  ita  pathos  is  most  nstnral  and  effective.”  | 

Oplalea  of  a  Diatiagalshed  ClergyaiaB : 

"  It  will  excite  nnuanal  interest,  snd  And  s  rare  degree 
of  favor  with  all  lovera  of  pure  Action.  It  is  decidedly  1 
s‘ wholeeome'  story.  Its  wonderful  interest  depends 
on  nothing  qneetionsbie  in  mstter  or  method.”  | 

From  a  Brilliaat  Literatear: 

“I  pronounce  it  the  best  American  novd  that  has  I 
appeared  for  years.  Most  of  its  characters  are  strik¬ 
ingly  original.''  , 

EW  For  aale  by  all  BocAaellers,  or  will  be  eent  by 
mail,  poet-paid,  npon  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

POBTER  &  COATES,  Pnbllehere,  i 
Ne,  trti  Cheetani  Street,  Phiindelphia,  Pa.  > 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertised. 


rA»fii.fBi{€€rBl'mnC*  995  deai^eru 

M«k  tkem.  i  JL  JK3LJEA  •  5  treble  aales  witli 


COLTON’S  rt^'v^o^Js 


rnF,.  Rtrh  naTorlas  RitraeU  of  Chalewt  Prattii. '' 

OaMhlrS'qvMttty  man  that  sqaab  orSlaary  flavors. 

BRAINARD’S  MUSICAL  WORLB. 

4  MONTHLY  Mu.ical  Magazine.  Each  number  con-  ' 
ix  talnlng  from  forty  to  flftT  pages  of  choice  new  1 
Moalc  and  interesting  mnaical  reading.  The  Mnaic  ' 
^ven  in  each  yearly  volume  would  alone  cost  over  S35 
in  aheet  form.  Terms,  $1.80  per  year,  or  Sl.flO  with 
choice  of  five  premium  braka.  Send  15  cts.  for  sample 
copy,  containing  over  fS  worth  of  new  Mnaic  and  full 
partirnlars.  S.  BRAINAKD'S  SONS,  Cleveland,  O.  j 

FliORI^LlNE. 

FOR  THE  TEETH  AND  BRE.ATH. 

What  adds  a  fr^rancs  to  the  breath 

Aa  sweet  as  violets  bine  ? 

What  givas  the  gums  a  healthy  tint. 

The  teeth  a  pwly  hue  ?. 

What  adds  to  wanty'a  peerlesa  gift. 

or  Gold,  by  simply  DIPPING  IN  WATEM.  Send  8c. 
stamp  for  postage.  Nickel  Reversible  Holder,  10c. 

E.  S.  BONDAGE  S  CO.,  110  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Wherever  It  ia  seen  f 

Why !  ‘‘  Gallup's  ”  famous  Dentifrice, 
j  The  “FRAGRANT  FLORILINE!” 

'  For  Sale  by  all  Droggiits  in  the  United  Statee. 

'  £•  gr  MIXED  CARDS,  with  name,  18c.  25  Bine  Ribbon 
:  O  V  Cards,  with  name  and  Marpby’a  picture,  20  cts. 

1  Agent’s  Ontflt,  10  cts.  L.  C.  COB  St  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 

^^IWOOD’S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE! 

(Vol.  i6)fGr  1879,  eiUargeii  to  loo  pagea,  cootoios  Um  cfcam 
of  the  world’s  literature  arranged  in  Twenty  depaitmenta,  for 
the  entertainment,  instruction,  and  prodt  of  every  reader. 

C  n  Chromo  and  Perfumed  Cards  (no  8  alike).  Name  in 

1  0  U  Gold  and  Jet,  10c.  Clxxtoh  Bbos.  ,  CllntonvUle,  Ct. 

Yearly.$3.no;aamplecopy,toccntm.  Order  from  newsdealers 
erdlr^t.  UnprscedeotMteriM  free  to  agents.  Send  loc.  for 
mitSt.  worth  It.  8.  S.  Woou,  TnUino  Ns  Y*  <^s 

1  1  Q  Elegant  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  with  name,  10c., 
j  1  *  post-peid.  Obo.  I.  Rnan  St  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

A  GRAND  OFFER! 

SILVERWARE  FREE  FOR  ALL 

Tk9  Old  R^UU9  ROTAL  NAXrFACTrSIlfO  CO.«  wkMS  UHnfoUtm  HMd^otfim  Ars  lo 

•SU4  At  S6>|^  Aa4  OdO  Broad wajy  Mew  York  CUj«  And  Ftrtonr  at  rroTU«i«t,  A  L»  kav«  dcUrmiasd  to 
IstrodiiM  food*  of  their  mAnuf&cture  la  avery  city  and  hamlet  la  tha  Uaitad  StatM  aad  Caaadae.  To  do  thU»  wo  wil 
yrooMttooach  lady  reader  of  thU  paper  a  Mt  Uf  of  oar  C012C  PIRATED  ftILTER  dPOOXA,  «ilh  yoar  lae 
sama  ar  laltlab  elrvAatly  cbbtst^  ao  aaco  Spaao,  tha  ealv  charfo  will  ha  70  oeata  ta  4»tr%y  axpaaaa  of  an* 
frarlof  ubm,  pot  Liaf  asd  etproM  ckarrea.  To  araU  yoarwif  or  thia  rfaad  holiday  oder,  it  erill  ha  nee.'saary  to 
Ml  tha  atiac&ed  Cert  tScaia  No.  175,  aad  toward  It  with  70  oeata  ao  ar  halira  March  lit,  ItTh.  to  tha  Royal 
Maaototoflar  Vow  York.  .  _ 


CUT  THIS  CERTIFICATE  OCT,^ 


It  will  not  appear  in  this  paper  again. 

Oa  raaalpt  of  thU  Cartiicala.  tofothar  with  aoTcoty^tvo  oowto  la 
CartoacT » Sifear  or  Poatafo  Staapa  wa  ofroa  to  kood  enrraro  any  lo&s  name 
or  laitwaadaalradeaaaat[<]  or  ear  beat  9*^17  Colo  Ploiod  Bllver 
Sooooa.  aad  prapay  all  ohippiac  charfoa  to  any  part  of  tha  t’aiud  Statat  ar 
Caaadae, proriSadUto cartifcai^t ferwardad  to aa ea or  hafaraMeh.ltt,  U7A 

ROTAE  MAinTFACTTRIXO  CO.,  MM  Broodwoj,  K.  T; 


Wa  claim  to  oar  SUrtr  PUtad  Wart  that  to  darabtllty  aad  claftaea  of  desifa  wa  caa  act  ha  aaaaUcd.  Wa  dnt 
toorlly  plata  with  Dlck]o--4ha  hudaat  white  awtalhaowa  aadthaafoliawwitha  platiaf  of  para  Cala  Mlvcr.  thu» 
makiaf  tha  MOai  dmrttMa  Plata  pai  dlaeottrod,  aad  yoa  will  ftad  hy  ta^airy  at  aay  daalar,  thia  qaality  aad  daeign 
of  Tea  Spoons  will  coat  yoa  ahoat  |4  00  par  aai,  withaat  year  aasia  aamaed  tharaea.  Oa  each  and  ararr  artlcla  el 
oar  l^la  Catlary  oar  aaaa  la  stampod  a^  wa  hara  oar  daalfa  oopynfhted,  thus  praraatia^  irre»of«slhla  aad  aa 
aara^aaa  daaiara  asU  adTortieera  from  palialaf  ad  aa  articla  of  oar  aMaatoturo  at  hifh  pricos.  Oa  tha  haadla  oi 
each  Spaaa  to  a  eroara  with  tha  word  aovAi  la  too  head,  aad  aa  tha  rtrtrso  aida  A  M.  Co.  la  stompad.  la  addltici: 
to  tha  abore  oScr  shaald  Tta  wish  to  ardor  Kaivoa.  Forka  or  Tahla  Spooaa  Bt  tka  atoMa  tlBM  yoa  ardor  Tea  Spoeos 
wt  will  toalsk  aay  artlcia  ar  all  of  Ihaia  at  tto  followiaf  tadacad  |K*^***  ^  hhippiaf  charyaa,  vis.  t  I 

Solid  Stool  Kalvca,  hlada  aad  haa^a  oaa  aolid  piaoa,  hm  atoal  aavarad  with  a  haavy  plaltod  m  Nkkla  aad  Silver. 
il.TIl  d  Forks,  tivoatat  dTaUa  Spooaa,  $].rO;  or  total  to  Kalvaa.  Forks^Taaaad  Tahla  Spooaa,  Tha  rabla 

Spooaa  aad  Forka  ara  of  tha  aama  dosira  aad  of  tha  aama  qaallty  aa  tha  Tea  Spaaas,  aad  eml  ha  eagravad  wUhaut 
aalra  coat,  tha  Kaivaa  helag  of  atatl  will  aot  ba  cogravad. 

RoBMmbar  wadoaoiaiABB  yotraame,  hat  hava  exft  H— aed  WArlotoeto  yatr  Inal  aama  la  fui; 

ar  laitialt  as  daeirad.  Wa  wilt  aotfumish  any  of  thaabova  goods  ot  pncoa  namod  aaioaa  accompaaiad  hy  tho  a.-^*^" 
OartlSaata.  aa  wt  aaly  wiah  toaaadaut  a  limitadquaatity  aa  aa  advartisamaot.  wall  haowlag  ia  aay  family  wa  | .  i- 
atr  Tahla  Wara  it  will  ha  a  slaadiag  advertisemaat  to  tha  sale  of  aur  athar  goods,  a  calalagaa  of  whlM  to  auallad  wita 
ostch  ahlpawat. 

Aa  to  oar  raliahillty  waoaota  tha  fbllawiag  from  oar  Now  York  paport,  aad  refer  yoa  to  aay  raepoasihle  hoase  in 
thladto. 

**Tho  Royal  Mamafcatoriag  Co..  Sid  aad  SdO  Broadway,  Is  oaa  oc  tha  moot  raUaheO,  aatarpneing  aad  resoounblc 
koaaatofthiarity  ”— Editorial  Aawncaa  Farmer.  N.  Y..  Apd)  li'l. 

**  Tho  Royal  Maaofactariag  Co.  of  thia  dty  havo  aaitaiaad  a  wall  ayaad  upatotieo  to  raiiahlUtyby  teadi&( 
oat  goods  gaaMtoad  to  ho  exactly  aarvprtaaaU^  and  hy  this  moans  purchasers  get  aoly  tha  bast  goods  at  mors  res> 
aaBablo  S^rat  thaa  largo  doalars  pay  hy  whoiasnlo.**— Mltorial  Fraak  Laslia*s  lllaslra*ad  Nswspamr.  April  Id,  Ic'S 

**  A  repraaaaUtlvo  of  ear  paper  waa  akowa  throagh  tha  ostabllahaMat  of  tha  Raval  Maanmctartag  Co.,  ‘.'t? 
•ad  MO  Broadway,  and  waa  aar^sod  at  tha  baadaona  character  of  tha  gooda  east  at  saA  axtraerdiaary  tow  prlOM.  ’ 
—Tha  lodspaadsai,  N*  Y..  Juao  SO,  ItTA  *  — 

la  orderlag  glva  aa  fhU  iastraatiaoa  how  yaa  wish  yaar  aama  sagraaid,  aad  wrlta  year  aama  plain  aad  ib| 
SUL  U  aaaxpraaaaSca  to  aot  la  year  town,  wa  will  aaad  hymalL  Poamga  stampa  wlU  ha  rcaaivad  at  lhair  face 
valaa.  Alt  lattan  ardartag  Silvorwara  mast  ha  addratod  to  tha 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  258  Broadway,  New  York 
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Eclectic  Magaaine  Advertieec. 

ISTO. 


Eclectic  Maffatine 

or 

FOREIGTV  LITERATURE,  SCIETNCE,  AN1>  ART. 


TKirty- Fifth  Fear. 


The  eclectic  magazine,  now  in  its  thirty-fifth  year,  reproduces  from  foreign 
periodicals  all  those  articles  which,  for  any  reason,  are  likely  to  prove  interesting 
or  valuable  to  American  readers.  Its  field  of  selection  embraces  all  the  leading 
Foreign  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Journals ;  and  covers  a  literature  incomparably 
richer  of  its  kind  than  any  other  to  which  the  reader  can  find  access.  As  only  the 
best  articles  of  the  several  periodicals  are  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  the  contents  of 
the  ECLECTIC  must  be  more  varied,  more  valuable,  and  more  interesting  than  those 
of  any  single  review  or  magazine  from  which  its  selections  are  made ;  and  while  the 
tastes  of  all  classes  of  readers  are  consulted,  nothing  trivial  in  character,  or  of  merely 
transient  interest,  is  admitted  to  its  pages.  Its  plan  includes  Essays,  Reviews, 
Biographical  Sketches,  Historical  Papers,  Travels,  Poetry,  Novels,  and 
Sliort  Stories  f  and  in  the  case  of  Science  (to  which  much  space  and  attention  are 
given),  no  special  prominence  is  allowed  to  any  particular  phase  of  opinion,  but  place 
is  given  impartially  to  the  most  valuable  articles  on  both  sides  of  the  great  themes 
of  scientific  discussion. 

The  following  lists  comprise  the  principal  periodicals  from  which  selections  are 
made  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  writers  who  contribute  to  them : 


pxeiodicals. 

UABTERLT  REVIEW. 

R1TI8H  Quarterly  Review. 
Eoinbcroh  Review. 
Westminster  Review. 

(’OHTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 
Fortnightly  Review. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 
Popular  Science  Review. 
Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
CoRNHiLL  Magazine.  • 
Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
Fraser’s  Magazine. 

New  Quarterly  Magazine. 
'Temple  Bar. 

Belgravia. 

Good  Words. 

London  Society. 

Saturday  IteviEw. 

The  Spectator,  etc.,  etc. 


AUTH0B8 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Professor  Tyndall. 

Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.8. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 

E.  B.  Tylor 
Professor  Max  Muller. 
Professor  Ow'en. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 
James  Anthony  Proude. 
Thomas  Hughes. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

William  Black. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Turg^nieff. 

Miss  Thackeray,  etc.,  etc. 


tar~  It  i$  frequently  remarked  that  in  England  the  beet  literary  talent  of  the  time  it  being 
diverted  from  the  writing  of  bookt  to  contributing  to  the  periodiealt.  The  Eclectic  garnert 
the  ehoieett  theavet  from  thit  rich  harreet. 

STSEL-ENGRAVINGS. 

Each  number  contains  a  Fine  Sted-Engraving — usually  a  portrait— executed  in  the  best 
iranner.  These  engravings  are  of  permanent  value,  and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
tje  Magazine. 


TERMS Single  copies,  45  cents;  one  copy,  one  year,  $5;  five  copies,  $20. 
Trial  subscription  for  three  months,  ft.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  magazine  to 
one  address,  f8.  Postage  firee  to  all  suhscribers. 


E.  H.  PELTON,  Publisher,  26  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Eckctic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


Good  News  to  all  Out  of  Employment. 

We  will  send  free,  br  mail,  to  any  one  desiring  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  employment,  a  beautifol  Chromo  and 
confidential  circolar  of  the  American  and  European 
Chromo  Company,  showing  how  to  make  money.  We 
have  something  entirelv  neWjjgach  as  has  never  been 
offered  to  the  public  before.  Tliere  is  lots  of  money  in 
it  for  agents.  Address,  enclosing  a  three-cent  stamp 
for  return  postage  on  Chromo, 

P.  «L£ASOff,  !•  Essex  8t.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Bpeoial  Offer  to  the  lUadara 
of  this  Paper, 

The  msttratod 


Containing  nearly  29.500  worda. 

Orthecnphy,  Proawaeiadew  and  DeBw- 
itiona,  Boeerdlwg  to  the  beat  Encliak 
and  Amerioan  I/exlcagrapbeta. 

Very  handsomely  bound  In  Cloth  and  ilhia- 
trated  with  19S  Kngrmrtngt,  sent  /Vwe 
to  any  reader  of  this  paper  upon  receipt  of 


s^t  IM  pasM.  ud  fau 

Pfvm  aad  dlreetiooM  for  plaoUac  ov«r 

vvtMin  of  Tesoablt  oad  rumir  Soad.,  Ptaaa,  ^ 

lavoluoMo  lo  mU.  0etMl  for  it.  ■••••»  Kl^ 

D-  a.  PAKBT  A  CO.,  Detroit.  Kieh. 


Tof  the  Prettiest  Cards  von  ever  saw,  with  name 
1,10c.,  post-paid.  Gao.  I.  Rico  A  Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y 


PnTE  Imported  Eitgraviitgs. 

/^OJ^  FRAMING  OR  SUITABLE  FOR  PORTFOLIOS. 


This  new  catalogue  of  imparted  engravings  comprises  a  large  and  varied  list  of  elegant  and  popular  works, 
from  the  best  American  and  European  artists.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  In  line  and  stipple,  printed  on  fine  heavy 
paper,  with  ample  margin  for  Ihunlng  or  the  portfolio.  Every  variety  of  subject  is  represented  in  our  cataiogne — 
Portraits,  Anlmala,  Fignres,  Marine  Views,  and  Historical  Pictnrea,  from  such  well-known  artists  as 

Landseer,  Herring,  Ansdell,  Eastlake, 

Hall,  Wilkie,  Herbert,  Bateman, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Cooper,  and  others. 

OVER  700  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

These  engravings  are  numbered  in  cataiogne,  and  in  ordering,  the  fignres  only  need  be  given.  They  are  of  all 
■lies,  fh>ra  IS  X 15  to  M  X  40,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  carefully  done  up  on  roller,  and  without 
injury.  Send  postage  stamp  for  cataiogne. 

Price,  from  $1  to  tIO,  according  to  Size. 

lar  A  discount  made  on  large  pnrchaeee.  * 

CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

E.  R.  FELTON,  Piiblitiher, 

2S  Bond  Street,  New-York, 
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EelecHe  Magaaine  Advertiser. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THB 

HEW  YOBE  UFE IHSVKABGE  COHPAHT. 

Office,  Nos.  846  and  348  Broadway. 

i,  1979. 


AMO«mt  •t  N«t  CMk  AtMU,  Jam.  1,  1S78, . SS4,4A2,m.8» 


SEVEiniS  ACCOUITT. 

PremliiB*  recetred 

and  deferred . •d.lTl.SUM 

Leia  deferred  preml-  _ _ _ _ 

uma,  Jan.  1.  ITO .  aaAJWJS-dS.'SSJW.'ra 

Intereet  leeeWed  and 
accrued .  l.a64,S«)A8 

81SA«6AA->l.»48,da5.18-t7,H4;»l  .91 

$41,127,187.20 

DISBUBSEIIEHT  ACCOUITT. 

LoMct  by  death,  Inclndlng  rerer- 

•lonary  additiont  to  tame . 81.487,475.61 

Endowment*  matured  and  dta- 
counted.  Including  rererttonarr 

ndditiona  to  tame .  473,061.74 

Uf e  annnltlee  and  relnturance*. . .  *  331  J)U6,2!) 

Dlrldendt  and  returned  premium* 

on  cancelled  pollclet .  3,388,47445 

Commltalon*,  brokerages  acenejr 
expentea,  and  phjralcTant'  fee*...  51M08.M 

Taxe*.  oAce  and  law  expentet, 
aalarlea,  adrertlalng,  printing, 

etc...!?. . ?! .  417458.78 

Rednetlon  of  ralne*  on  United 

Btatee  and  other  ttockt .  8848640 

Prott  and  lota  account .  8J86.38— 86.31S.4WJ8 

ASSETS. 

Caah  la  bank,  on  hand,  and  In  _ 

(ranalt  (tince  recelred) .  1883358 .43 

Inreeted  In  United  State*.  New 
York  Cltjr,  and  other  ttockt 
(market  ralne,  815,416,10644)...  1A731347.73 

BealEaUte .  438337043 

Bond*  and  mortgage*.  &rtt  Ilea 
on  real  eatate  ( Dnflding*  there¬ 
on  Inaored  for  813340300,  and 
the  polldea  aangned  to  the 
coapany  at  additional  collat¬ 
eral  tecurlty) . .  14344,15848 

'Loan*  on  editing  pollclet  (the 
reaerre  held  br  toe  company 
on  tbeae  pollclet  amoantt  to 

883A.OOO) . 

'Quarterly  and  teml-annoal  pre- 
mlnint  on  exlitlng  pollclea, 
doe  tnbeeqoent  to  Jan.  1, 1879, 

~  •  ollcl 


Appropriated  an  followas 
Adjuited  lotaet,  due  tobaequent 

to  Jan.  1. 1879 .  8388,48638 

Reported  lotaes  awaiting  proof, 

etc .  180,99848 

Matured  endowment*,  due  and 

unpaid .  19,80137 

Beterred  for  relnturance  on  ex- 
Ittlng  pollclet ;  participating 
Intnrance  at  4  per  cent,  Carlltle 
net  premium;  non-partlclpat- 
Ing  at  5  per  cent,  Carlltle  net 

premium .  83.348,833.40 

Reaerred  for  contingent  llablU- 
tlea  to  Tontine  DIrldend  Fund, 
orer  and  above  a  4  per  cent  re- 
terve  on  exltUng  pollclea  of 

that  data .  1,041,45647 

Reaerred  for  premlnma  paid  In 

. .  14.987a8-884386.868.59 

Dlvlalble  torpina  at  4  per  cent . ^  2,811,486.64 

$S8,M7,t8A.2S 

Svptu,  titiaattd  by.tht  Vtv  Tnk  Stat*  Staalud  it  p4r 
otat,  mr  $8,(08,000.00. 

From  the  nndirlded  torpina  of  82.811,481.84.  the  Board  of 
Truttee*  baa  declared  a  Reveralonary  dlrldend  to  partici¬ 
pating  polldea.  In  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  aur- 
plns  available  on  tettfement  of  next  annual  premium. 

During  the  year,  5,083  pollclet  have  been  fttned,  Ininr- 
Ing  $15,949,986. 

Number  of  pollclea  In  force  Jan.  1, 1878, 44341. 

Amount  at  rlak,  8137,133,119. 

Number  of  pollclea  In  force  Jan.  1, 1877, 45,431. 

Amount  at  rlak,  $137,748,473. 

Number  of  polldea  In  force  Jan.  1,  1878, 46,405. 

Amount  at  rltk,  $137,901,887. 

Number  of  pollclea  In  force  Jan.  1, 1879, 45,006. 
Amount  at  rlak,  $136383,144. 

Death-aalm*  paid  1876,  $1324315. 

Death-Clalma  paid  1878,  1347.448. 

Death-aalma  paid  1877,  1,488.136. 

Death-Claim*  paid  1878.  13B7,rK. 

Income  from  Interett,  1875,  $1,870,468. 
Income  from  Interett,  1876,  1,908,900. 
Income  from  Interett,  1877,  1347,487. 
Income  from  Intereet,  1878,  1,948,885. 
Dlvltlble  enrpln*  at  4  per  cent.  Jan.  1, 1878,  $2,499,466. 
Dlvlatble  tnrpint  at  4  per  cent,  Jan.  1, 1877,  3,836316. 
Dlvltlble  anrpin*  at  4  per  cent,  Jan.  1, 1878,  2,464,144. 
Dlvlalble  enrplnt  at  4  per  cent.  Jan.  1, 1879,  3311,486. 

*3  datmJad  tcAadwle  (Aatt  Uem*  wtU  aecompa*^  Ukf  utual  amtual  report,.)IM  idtA  lAe  Inturanee  Dtpartmtut  <tf  tKe 

SUM  qf  ATat*  York. 


431,98438 


379,88939 


'Premlnma  on  exlatlng  pollclea 
In  coarae  of  tranamitaion  and 
collection  (eatlmated  reterve 
on  theae  polldea,  $580,000;  In- 

daded  lambfUtlaa) . 

AgeaU’  balaacea- . 

Accrued  Intereet  on  Inveatmenta 

to  Jan- 1. 1879 .  506336.t8-$3631S,467.61 

Sxeem  of  market  value  of  *e- 

cnrlUe*  over  coat .  813,88732 

CASH  ASSETS,  Jaa.  1,  1S7S . $S«,8t7,2M.2t 


146384.75 

88,08631 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 
ROBERT  B.  COLLINA 
CHA8.  WRIOHT,  M.D, 
J.  F.  SEYMOUR, 


WILLIAM  BARTON, 


TiaTJOTEES. 

JOHN  MAIR8.  WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH. 

DAVID  DO^  tm.  H.  APPLETON, 

HENRY  BO^RS,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

JOHN  M.  FURMAN,  8.  S.  FISHER, 


HEiiRT  TUCK.  MJ>, 


BOW.  A.  WHITTEMORE. 
H.  B.  CLAFLI^ 

LOOMIS  L.  WHITE, 
OEOROE  A.  08000D, 


WILLIAM  H.  BEERS. 


THBODORR  M.  BANTA,  Caahler. 

D.  0*081,11,  HaBarihtaadent  af  Ageactea. 
CHARLBIt  WRIOHT,  M.Dm 

Realdence,  109  Eaat  36th  St., 

HEHRT  TICK,  M.D., 

Rettdence,  15  Eatt  Slat  St., 


Medical 

Sxamlaere. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN; 

President. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

Vice-President  and  Actuary, 


Edectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 
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06  cU.  to  pay  actual 


Theae  engnTinga  are  numbered  in  catalogue,  and  in  ordering,  the  figurea  only  need  be  given.  They  are  of  all 
elies,  from  It  x  15  to  S6  x  40,  and  can  be  eent  by  mail  or  expreaa,  prepaid,  carefully  done  up  on  roller,  and  withont 
Injury.  Bend  postage  ntamp  for  catalogue.  ‘ 

Price,  from  ti  to  tIO,  according  to  Size. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


E.  R.  FELTON,  PHblltiher, 


25  Bond  Street ^  New- York, 


FOR  FRAAflNG  OR  SUITABLE  FOR  PORTFOLIOS. 


Landseer,  Herring,  Ansdell,  Eastlake, 

Hall,  Wilkie,  Herbert,  Bateman, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Cooper,  and  others. 


This  new  catalogue  of  imported  engravinga  comprirea  a  large  and  varied  list  of  elegant  and  popular  worka, 
from  the  beet  American  and  European  artUte.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line  and  stipple,  printed  on  line  heavy 
paper,  with  ample  margin  for  framing  or  the  portfolia  Every  variety  of  subject  Is  represented  in  our  catalogue- 
portraits,  Landscapes,  Animals,  Figures,  Marine  Views,  and  Historical  Pictures,  from  such  well-known  artists  as 


OVER  700  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 


r»^A  discount  made  on  large  purchases. 


ISMT 

A  Special  Offer  to  the  Beederi 
ofthisl^per. 

The  Hhftrated 

£IiCITIONA£  jT 

Containing  nearly  S9J00  worda. 

Orfliocmphy,  ProBundatlMi  and  DeOn- 
Itioiia.  aeeordiiig  to  the  beet  Engllah 
and  Americaa  Lexlcocraphm. 

Very  handaomely  bound  In  Cloth  and  illna- 
trated  with  J'iS  Zngrttvingt,  sent  frte 


charges.  Address  C.  K.  ±±  TJ  Is  T, 
Bockland,  Mass.,  dealer  in  books,  bibles, 
Ac.  :  :  This  great  offer  is  good  for  60 
days  only,  and  is  made  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introduction.  But  two  dictionaries 
.will  be  sent  to  one  address.  This  appears 
*  but  once.  Order  Hove,  Send  silver,  car. 
rency  or  stampa 


Good  News  to  all  Ont  of  Employment. 

We  will  f>md  free,  by  mail,  to  any  one  desiring  pleas¬ 
ant  and  prc'Stable  employment,  a  beautiful  Chiomo  and 
confldentiai  circular  of  the  Americaa  and  European 
Chromo  Company,  showing  how  to  make  money.  We 
have  something  entirely  new^such  as  has  never  been 
offered  to  the  public  before.  There  is  lots  of  money  in 
it  for  agents.  Address,  enclosiug  a  thiee-cent  stamp 
for  return  postage  on  Chromo, 

F.  (ILEASOH,  IV  Essex  St.,  Beaton,  lass. 


.^t  ISO  pxsM.  «Ki  run 

and  diPBcUooB  fSor  plaatloff  over 

ud  riaiiL  Sm.,  Fluto.  -  ... 
1.TUU.M.  lo  Mil.  Scad  for  It.  *••• 

O-  H.  F£KBT  A  CO.,  Detroit,  irieh^ 

OC^of  the  Prettiest  Cards  yon  ever  saw,  with  name 
ZUtiOc.,  post-paid.  Ono.  I.  Kbsd  A  Co.,  Nassau,  N.Y 


Pine  Iiiifoutes  EnanAvnras. 


u 


Ecleetic  Magasdne  Adn^rtiter. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

HEW  TOM  UFE  IllSlISiUlCE  GOIPAHT, 

Office,  Nos.  346  and  348  Broadway. 

J--A.ITTT-AuTair  1,  1879. 


iMMt  •t  RU  CMk  AsmU,  Jbb.  1,  1878 .  . $S4,4St,Ma.e« 


BZVEVTTS  ACCOXniT. 

Premtimii  received 

•nd  deferred . |C,121.8B4M 

Leee  deferred  premi-  _  _  _ _ 

omt,  Jea.  1,  ufm .  aM.an.24-«5.'».S«.78 

iDtereet  reeeired  end  _ 

eccra^ .  1,364.!MI)A8 

815.006 J»-$l,»48.M5.1S-87,ai4;»l  .91 
$48,187,187.80 


Lob 


BlfBTntSEMEKT  ACCOmiT. 

bj  death.  Incladlnc  rever- 


Apprepriated  mm  fplipwni 
Adjusted  loeeee.  dae  sabeeqaent 

to  Jaa.  1.  1870 .  $0*».486.S8 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof, 

etc .  li«,M8Jt 

Matured  mmimmmmitm,  doe  aad 

unpaid .  10,001X7 

Beeerred  for  relnsnrance  on  ejt- 
latlng  policies ;  participating 
lasnrance  at  4  per  cenu  Arllsle 
net  premium;  non-partlclpat- 
lag  at  5  per  cent,  Carlisle  net 

pieaunm .  88^00,888.40 

Reeerred  for  contingent  llablU- 
Ues  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund, 
over  and  above  a  4  per  cent  re¬ 
serve  on  existing  policies  of 

tbatelaaa .  1,041,4UJ7 

Reterred  for  premiums  paid  In 

i^rMce . 14,007^8-184.006.000X8 

Dlvlsfble  surplus  at  4  per  cent . 8,811,480X4 

$88,887,888 .88 

Svpiu,  sitiastsd  kx.tAs  Mow  Tork  Stou  SUadard  ot  iM  pir 
cost,  enr  $8,600,000.00. 

From  the  undivided  eundns  of  88.811.480X4.  the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  declared  a  Reveratonary  dividend  to  partlcl- 
paUng  policies,  la  proportion  to  tbclr  eontrlbutloa  to  snr- 
pins,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual  premium. 

During  the  year,  6,008  policies  have  been  fasned.  Insur¬ 
ing  816,MS.t8t. 

Number  of  policies  in  force  Jan.  1, 1878, 44,081. 

Amount  at  risk,  8187,188,110. 

Nnmber  of  policies  in  force  Jan.  1. 1877, 46,481. 

Amount  at  risk,  8187,740,476. 

Nnmber  of  policies  in  force  Jan.  1, 1878, 46,006. 

Amount  at  risk,  $187,001,087. 

Nnmber  of  policies  In  force  Jaa.  1, 1878, 46,0tB. 
Amount  at  risk,  8186,888,144. 

Death-aalms  paid  1876,  tlX»4A16. 

Death-Claims  paid  »»,  1A47,8I8. 

Death-Claims  paid  1077,  1,808,188. 

Death-Claims  paid  1878,  lA87,s7i. 

Income  from  laterest.  1876,  $1,87U,068. 
Income  from  Interest,  1870,  1,006,180. 
Income  from  Interest,  1077,  1X81,487. 
Inoome  from  Interest,  1878,  1X18,006. 
Divisible  surplus  at  4  per  cant.  Jan.  1, 1870, 88,400,664. 
Divisible  surplus  at  4  per  ceat,  Jan.  1,1877,  3.0MX1*- 
Divisible  surplus  at  4  per  cent,  Jaa.  1, 1878,  8,004,144. 
Divisible  surplus  at  4  per  cent,  Jan.  1, 1879,  8X11.400. 

•A  (MoUed  tcMmduh  mf  thmt  U*m$  %bUI  occompaag  Me  umual  annual  report,  Jllad  wUh  the  /asttroace  Deparlmeut  ef 

BUM  Horn  York. 


slonary  additions  to  same . $1,087,076X1 

Badowments  matured  and  dis¬ 
counted,  Including  reversionary 

additions  to  same .  078,061.74 

Life  annuities  and  reinsurances.. .  301X06,89 

Dividends  and  returned  premiums 

on  cancelled  policies .  8X88,074X5 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency 
expenses,  and  physicians'  fees.. .  61M00X4 

Taxes,  office  aad  law  expenses, 
aalarlea,  advertising,  printing, 
etc  ..•sssesssssss^sssssessxssssss.  417*258.78 
Rednt^on  of  values  on  United 

States  and  other  stocks .  88.886X0 

Proftt  and  loss  account .  8X88.98— $^916,819X0 

$884It,467.8l 

A8$ET8. 

Cash  In  bank,  on  hand,  and  In 

transit  (since  received) .  $988,889.46 

Invested  In  United  States,  New 
York  City,  and  other  stocks 
(market  value,  $16,416,106X4) .. .  lA7tlX8l.72 

Estate .  4X88X70.48 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  Hen 
on  real  estate  (bufldlngs  there¬ 
on  insuTed  for  $12,800X00,  and 
the  policies  assigned  to  the 
eoapaay  ss  additional  eollat- 

erul  secnrltT) .  14X04,198X6 

'Loans  on  existing  policies  (the 
reserve  held  bv  the  company 
on  these  policies  amounts  to 

$1X86X00) .  081,084X8 

*()narterly  aad  semi-annual  pre¬ 
miums  on  existing  policies, 
due  subsequent  to  Jaa.  1, 1819, 

'Premiums  oa  existing  policies 
la  eourse  of  trunsmlsslon  and 
collection  (estimated  reserve 
on  these  policies,  $600,000;  In¬ 
cluded  In  BaMUtles) . 

Agents'  balances . 

Accrued  interest  on  Investments 

to  Jan.  1,  1879 . 

Excess  of  market  value  of  se¬ 
curities  over  cost . 


679,800X0 


146XM.79 

88,081X1 


600X88X8-$81X1S,4B7X1 
086X07X8 

CABH  A$8R8,  inn.  1,  187$ . $M,8$7,t$6.tS 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN. 
ROBERT  B.  COLLIN^ 
CRAB.  WRIGHT,  M.D., 
J.  F.  BETMOD^ 


TRUSTEES. 

JOHN  HAIRS,  WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH.  EDW.  A.  WHITTEMORE. 

DAVID  DOW&  WM.  H.  APPLETON,  H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 

HENRY  BOWERS,  EDWARD  MARTIN.  LOOMIS  L.  l^ITE, 

JOHN  M.  FURMAN,  8.  8.  FISHER,  OEOROE  A.  OSGOOD. 

- -  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS. 


WILLIAM  BARTON.  .  REjiRY  TUCK,  if  J>, 

THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

D.  O’OEI.1..  Haperlntendent  af  Agencies 
CHARLEfl  WRIGHT,  M.D., 

Besldenee.  100  East  OOth  Bt. 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.D.. 

Residence,  19  East  61st  St. 


Medical 

Exanslaers. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN;  ' 

President. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

Vice-President  and  Actuary, 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY.  i 


Marriaor  by  Tei,e»raph.— For  the  first 
time,  we  believe,  the  telegraph  has  been  util¬ 
ised  in  the  marriage  service.  On  the  16th  of 
October  a  message  was  sent  from  Georgetown, 
Colorado,  to  Washington  Court-House,  Ohio, 
distant  3000  miles,  joining  “till  death  shall 
part  ”  Mr.  W.  C.  Ellis  and  Miss  Lina  Sellers. 
Three  years  age  Ellis  left  Washington  Court- 
House,  young  and  poor,  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  far  West,  leaving  his  fiancif  until  better 
circumstances  should  permit  of  their  marriage. 
Tliis  time  had  just  come,  but,  on  account  of 
business  engagements,  the  young  man  found 
he  could  not  make  the  trip  East.  A  friend, 
however,  who  was  going  East,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  take  the  young  woman  to  George¬ 
town,  where  the  ceremony  would  be  perform¬ 
ed.  This  arrangement,  though  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  young  lady’s  wishes,  did 
not  suit  her  mother,  who  so  strenuously  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  way  of  the  thing  being  done 
that  some  other  plan  must  be  adopted  or  the 
affair  postponed.  The  girl  had  waited  long 
already,  and  nothing  but  distance  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  way,  so  at  the  suggestion  of  Rev. 
George  Car{>enter  tlie  telegraph  was  called 
into  service.  This  calmed  the  old  lady’s  ob¬ 
jections,  and  the  preacher  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony.  No  cards.  The  only  spectators  were 
a  friend  or  two.  From  the  time  of  the  first 
message  till  the  young  man  answered  the 
solemn  “  I  do  ’’  was  something  over  four  hours. 
The  bride  has  started  for  home  and  husband. 
This,  we  believe,  must  be  recorded  as  the  first 
instance  of  a  legal  marriage  having  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  wires. 

Pat  or  the  Enolish  Clergy.— The  Eng¬ 
lish  bishops  are  not  poorly  paid.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  receives  $75,000  a  year, 
and  the  thirty  other  prelates  an  average  of 
$26,750  a  year.  The  clergy,  on  the  other  hand 
are  by  no  means  so  well  paid  generally  as  are 
the  clergy  in  the  United  Sutee.  Out  of  13,000 
Ctinrch  of  England  ministers  only  259  get 
more  than  $5000  a  year,  and  2991  get  lees  than 
$1000.  In  the  five  Protestant  Episcopal  dio¬ 
ceses  in  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  over 
700  clergyman  whose  salaries  will  average  over 
$1000.  Other  denominations  pay  quite  as 
liberally. 


The  French  National  Lottery. — Out  of  /• 
the  great  Paris  Exhibition  grew  the  great 
French  lottery.  About  twelve  millions  of 
tickets  have  been  sold  under  the  auspices  of 
the  so-called  National  Lottery.  The  gavem- 
ment  desired  to  make  the  vast  amount  of 
unsold  goods  remaining  after  the  Exhibition  a 
source  of  revenue ;  and  so  while  the  first  prise 
is  150,000*.franc8,’and  there  are  several  thou¬ 
sand  prizes  of  smaller  sums,  the  great  majority 
of  numbers  entitle  the  holder  to  some  article 
in  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie,  of  varying  and 
uncertain  value.  The  drawing  for  these 
lottery  prizes  commenced  on  January  15,  and 
will  continue  for  about  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  French  people  will  be  kept  in 
a  most  unwholesome  state  of  excitement. 

N.  Y.  Elevated  Railroad. — Every  new 
enterprise  encounters  difficulties  which  are 
gradually  removed,  or  at  least  diminished  by 
time  and  the  experience  of  managers.  Many 
complaints  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
New  York  Elevated  Railroad — lack  of  warmth 
in  the  cars,  interruption  in  the  running  of 
the  trains,  inattention  and  negligence  of  em¬ 
ployees,  etc.  The  Railroad  company  has  as¬ 
sured  the  public  that  these  defects  are  being 
remedied  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Tlie  company 
has  1000  persons  in  its  employ.  The  Third 
Avenue  line  carries  hourly  during  the  busiest 
portions  of  the  day,  nearly  10,000  passengers, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  trains  every 
three-quarters  of  a  minute.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  road  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot  the 
comptany  has  transported  more  than  8,000,000 
passengers,  to  no  one  of  whom,  it  is  stated,  an 
accident  has  happened  through  fault  of  the 
compcmy  or  defect  in  the  road. 

The  Trade  Dollar. — The  Director  of  the 
Mint’s  annual  report  considers  it  satisfactorily 
esUblished  that  the  trade  dollar  has  proved 
beneficial  to  the  Chinese,  to  the  American 
merchant  and  to  the  prodncer  of  silver. 
There  have  been^  coined  85,9.59,360  trade 
dollars,  and  25,703,950  have  been  exported. 
The  director  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  law 
authorizing  trade  dollars,  as  we  must  look  to 
China  principally  for  a  market  for  our  sur 
plus  silver. 
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Pubti$hei^$  MiaeeUany. 


The  New  York  Life  Inburaece  Com- 
PAHT. — The  Thirty-fourth  AuduaI  Report  of 
this  Company  haa  juat  been  published,  and,  for 
these  times,  is  certainly  encouraging  to  their 
officers  and  policy-holders.  The  amount  of 
net  cash  assets  has  increased,  during  the  year, 
$2,884,889.94.  and  the  surplus,  estimated  by 
the  New  York  State  standard.is  over  $6,500,000. 

With  this  enormous  amount  of  assets  and 
surplus,  any  one  seeking  life  insurance,  and 
looking  first  to  absolute  safety  (which  is  the 
first  requisite)  should  certainly  be  content. 

The  statement  further  shows  that  this  Com¬ 
pany  is  one  of  the  very  few  institutions  which 
the  long  continued  hard  times  have  failed  in 
any  way  to  shake,  and  as  a  new  era  of  pros¬ 
perity  seems  to  be  generally  looked  for,  the 
business  of  Life  Insurance  will  no  doubt  be 
one  of  the  first  to  feel  its  reviving  effects. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  Company's  affairs 
will  be  found  in  our  pages,  and  is  well  worth 
a  careful  reading. 

Qirton  Collbob. — Girton  College,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  been  enlarged,  so  that  now  there  are 
accommodations  for  fifty -eight  students.  Hith¬ 
erto  the  largest  number  received  at  any  one  ' 
time  has  been  forty-one.  It  is  announced  in 
the  Qtuen  that  an  Elntrance  Scholarship  will  be 
established  by  tlte  gift  to  the  college  of  £1000. 
Mrs.  Russell  Ghimey  is  the  donor. 

Catalogue  of  Eclectic  Enoraviegb. — 
We  have  added  to  our  Catalogue  the  engrav¬ 
ings  which  have  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  for 
last  year,  so  that  our  list  now  comprises  308 
subjects. 

Catalogue  of  New  aed  Rare  Plaetb.— 
The  Parson  &  Sons  Co.  of  Flushing  have  just 
issued,  in  addition  to  their  regular  catalogue, 
a  list  of  new  and  rare  plants  and  shrubs. 

It  comprises  over  one  hundred  new  varieties, 
many  of  which  have  never  before  been  offered 
to  the  public,  and,  among  others,  the  Japanese 
plants  are  particularly  attractive,  and  form  a 
separate  list. 

Qraie  Exports  for  1878.— The  exports  ol 
grain  from  New  York  to  Europe  during  the 
year  ending  Dec.  81st,  1878,  were  the  largest 
on  record — 88,353,295  bushels,  against  52,471,- 
829  bushels  in  1877.  The  shipments  of  the 
past  year  comprised  52,175,595  bushels  Wheat, 
26,116,487  bushels  Com,  3,983,619  bushels 
Rye,  8,110,315  bushels  Oats,  and  1.567,279 
bushels  Barley. 


Portuguese  ie  Califoreia. — California 
has  a  Portuguese  population  of  12,000,  indus¬ 
trious,  peaceable,  hardly  ever  in  the  courts, 
dvil  or  criminal,  and  the  most  temperate  class 
in  the  state.  They  earn  their  livelihood  by  ag¬ 
riculture,  stock  raising,  dairying,  gardening, 
mining,  and  whaling.  There  are  nine  whal¬ 
ing  companies  on  the  coast  of  California,  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  Portuguese.  The  average 
annual  yield  of  their  labor  is  128,000  gallons 
of  oil. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

IRa  Heart’s  Denre.  A  Novel.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippineott  dk  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  417. 
Price,  75  cents. 

A$  It  May  Happen.  A  Story  of  American 
Life  and  Character.  By  Trbbor.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Porter  d  Coatee.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  416. 
Price,  $1.50. 

A  Selection  of  Spiritual  Songs.  With  Music 
for  the  Church  and  Choir.  Selected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robiesoe, 
D.D.  New  York:  Scribner  dt  Co.  Square 
12mo,  bound  in  silk,  gilt  edges,  pp.  441. 
Price,  $2.50. 

The  Commercial  Products  of  the  Sea;  or. 
Marine  Contributions  to  Food,  Industry,  and 
Art.  By  P.  L.  Simmoeus.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp. 
484.  Price,  $1.75. 

My  Guardian.  By  Ada  Cambridge.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Fraek  Dickseb.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  d  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  274. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Modem  Fishers  of  Men  among  the  Various 
Sexes,  Sects,  and  Sets  of  Chartville  Church  and 
Community.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  d  Co. 
16mo,  paper,  pp.  179.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Multitudinous  Seas.  With  Illustrations. 
By  S.  G.  W.  Bbejamie.  (Appleton’s  New 
Handy  Volume  Series,  No.  23.)  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  d  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  132. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Demonology  and  DooU-Lore.  By  Moecure 
Daeiel  Coewat,  M.A.  With  numerous  Il¬ 
lustrations.  Two  Volumes.  New  York :  A/imry 
Holt  d  Co.  8vn.  cloth,  uncut  edges,  pp.  428. 
472.  Price.  $7.00. 


Edsctic  Magazine  Advi>rt%aer. 
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ETCHINGS. 

We  hare  added  to  onr  Catalogae  of  Fin*  Engraving* 
the  followliig  liat  of  EtcMngt.  They  are  copied  from 
paintinn  by  the  moit  celebrated  maater.,  and  are  en¬ 
graved  In  the  flneet  manner.  India  proofe  only.  Slxee 
are  given  to  frame.  Prte«,  $1  oaek.  Sixee  to 
frame  about  IS  x  15  Inches. 

La  LIsaur . Melssonler. 

Studying  his  Part .  Firmln-GIrard. 

Una  Donna  HIstoIre . Herrmann, 

La  Bargers . Bougareau. 

Organ -tirinder . Knaus. 

Homalass . Dora. 

Un  Marehe  d’Eselavet . Garoma. 

L’Alma  da  Uvra . Maissonier. 

Camaval  da  Vanlce . Backer. 

A  Tankard  of  Ala . ..Melssonler. 

Amateurs  de  Peinture . Melssonler. 

Las  Bibliophilas . Fortuny. 

Fumer  Flamand . Melssonler. 

We  will  send  any  of  above  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid  (carefully  done  np),  on  receipt  of  price,  or  they 
can  be  sent  per  express  C.  O.  D.  Address, 

E.  I.  PELIOli  Pibiislier,  2$  Bon^  St.,  lei  fsri;. 


Complete  Archery  Onide,  by  mall,  10  eta. 
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Kstimates  for  Club  Oatflta. 


AUEEICAN  JOimiTAL 


OF 


SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

A  Xonthlj  Journal  of  Science. 

FOUNDED  BY  PROFESSOR  SILUMAM,  IB  I81B. 


hemistry.  Physic^  Geology,  Phyrical 
eralogy,  Natural  History,  Astronomy, 
IT,  and  pving  the  latest  discoveries  in 


Devoted  to  Chemistry, 

Geography,  M:inerala 
and  Meteorology,  i 
these  departments. 

KdUon  and  Proprittort:  Janas  D.  Dana  and  Eo- 
waju>  8.  Dana. 

Anoeiat*  Bditor* ;  Professors  Asa  GRaT,^oux>TT 
Ginas,  and  J.  P.  Cooxa^of  Cambridge ;  H.  ATIf  awron, 
S.  W.  JoKMBon,  G.  J.  Bbdsh,  and  A.  E.  Vsbiuli.,  of 
Yale ;  and  G.  F.  BaRKan,  of  the  UnWsnity  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Two  volumes  of  480  pam  each,  published  annually. 

This  journal  ended  its  Jlrrt  series  of  fifty  volumes  as 
a  quarterly  in  1845,  and  its  tteond  series  of  50  volumes 
as  a  two-monthly  in  1870.  The  rntmthly  senes  com¬ 
menced  in  1871. 

Subscription  price,  $6,  with  IS  cents  for  prepaid  post¬ 
age  ;  58  cents  a  number.  A  few  complete  sets  on  sale  of 
the  first  and  second  series.  Address, 

JAMES  D.  A  E.  S.  DANA, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Fragrant  vanity  fair.  cioaSITte 

Gotten  np  in  honor  of  the  Paris  Award.  Each  Cigarette  bears  cut  of  the  Paris  Medal  and  Bisnd,  nrisian 
style.  Onr  Tobacro  and  Cigarettes  are  better  than  .ver,  and  unsurpassed  for  Purity,  Delicacy,  and  Excel¬ 
lence.  Special  size  Cigarette,  with  any  NAME,  MONOGRAM,  CREST,  or  DESIGN,  to  order,  st  $S  for  500. 
Samples  on  receipt  of  poataae  atamp.  Samples  of  onr  Aatamatlc  and  Catarrh  Cicarettea, 
each,  S5e.y  by  mail.  niRLSss  Tobacco  Wobks.  WM.  8.  KIMBALL  St  CO.,  Roebeater,  N.T. 


PERRY  &  cm 


lTiio]i.61akiiai,Ta7lor&C(L 

aebAsssaiirO.A  NSW  TSSK. 


PERSONS  NOT  WELL 

Should  know  the  snrprising  help  and  core  , 
Dr.  GARRATTS  galvanic  disk  or  | 
WMjH  BELT  can  give.  It  Is  not  violent,  but  prl-  | 
mary  and  persistent.  This  does  it,  even  if  ! 
great  local  Weakness,  or  eongestlon,  or  great 
BBJ  about  the  head,  heart,  liver,  or  lungs ;  | 
or  if  lame  back,  sciatica,  or  nearly  loat  nervepower.  ' 
Many  know  by  experience  the  charming  effect  of  health  i 
and  strength  regained  by  simply  wearing  this  Constant 
aelf-acUng  Electric.  Warranted  to  act  Try  it  Disk,  , 
$8.50;  Brit  18.50.  i 

I 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Surgical  men.  Ei.xctric  Disk  I 
AND  Bxlt  Co.,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boaton,  Mass.  ! 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

We  offer  this  year  a  greatly  increaaed  eollec- 
Uon  of  plants,  and  many  novelties.  Also  a 
very  larM  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Or- 
namentfu  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants. 

Specialties. — Jammese  Maples,  Bhododen- 
drons.  Hardy  and  ^inese  Axaleaa,  Camellias, 
Roses,  Magnolias,  etc. 

Price-List  free.  Descriptive  Catalogue,  10c. 

PARiSONS  k  SUNS  CO.,  (Umlted,) 

Kissena  Nurseries, 

FEiUBHINCl,  N.  Y. 


American  or  Foreign  Books,  and  all  Pablications, 
whether  new  or  old,  will  he  sent  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price,  by  the  Pahlisher  of 
The  Eclectic. 


4  Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


-- 

FLOBILINE. 

1 

FOB  THE  TEETH  AND  BREATH. 

What  adds  a  fragrance  to  the  breath 

As  tweet  as  violets  blue  ? 

What  g;ives  the  gums  a  healthy  tint. 

The  teeth  a  pearly  hue  ? 

What  adds  to  Beauty's  peerless  gift. 

Wherever  It  is  seen  t 

Why  I  “  Gallup's  "  famous  Dentifrice, 

The  “FRAGRANT  FLORILINE:” 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggiita  in  the  United  Dtatee. 

1  Acting  upon  the  urgent  request  of  numerous  oorrea- 
pondents,  I  have  extended  my  Holiday  Offer  for  a 
LiAilteR  Period.  Order  at  once,  pay  only  after 
;  you  have  fully  teeted  the  instrument  atyonrown  home. 
New  Pianos,  $1S5,  $135,  $145,  and  upwards. 
New  Oiwana,  $65,  $75,  $85.  $97,etc.  Latest 
'  lllustratecTNewspapcr,  with  much  infonnatioo,  tree. 

I  Address,  DANIEL  F.  BEATTT,  Washlagtoa.  N.  J. 

Cn  Chromo  and  Parftimad  Cards  (no  3  alike).  Name  in 
OU  Oold  and  Jet,  10c.  Cijicton  Bbos.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

SOUND  TEETH  AND  A  SWEET  BREATH  ! 


The  poflaession  of  Bound  teeth  and  a  sweet  breath  is  a  blesa- 
ing  which,  since  the  introduction  of 


is  within  the  reacli  of  all.  This  famous  dentifrice  is  free  from 
ail  mineral  taint  or  acid,  and  is  as  harmless  as  h  is  eflScient. 
It  purifies  the  mouth,  sweetens  the  breath,  cleanses,  whitens, 
and  preserves  the  teeth  without  injury  to  the  enamel ;  hardens 
ithe  gums  and  keeps  them  in  their  healthy  and  normal  oondi- 
'tion.  The  universal  popularity  of  80Z01>0NT,  after  so 
many  years  of  publicity  and  trial,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  its 
merits. 

ALL  DRUCCI8T8  KEEP  IT. 


WARRANTED  WATCHES  ONLY  S3  EACH 


$12.00  WATCHES 

For  Only  $3  Each. 

A  A  DANKRUPT  STOCK  OF  WATCHES, 

Warranted  for  One  Year, 


Thia  bsnkrwt  stock  of  Wstctaas  mnst  be  cinaed  oat 
In  SO  dsjra.  The  fbrmer  price  mt  Umvc  Watches 
was  $ia.se  each.  They  are  silvered  case  and  open 
Caoe,  all  one  style,  and  of  French  manufacture,  the 
movements  of  which  belnc  well  known  the  world  over 
for  their  One  finish.  They  are  used  on  rallreaSe  and 
etcaaeheat..  where  accswatc  ttae*  Is  required,  and 
five  (rood  satisfaction.  Think  of  It,  a  112.00  Watch  for 
aasly  sa.OO.  and  warraatcd  owe  year  Am*  tlaae. 

After  the  closure  of  sale  of  this  hankmpt  stock  of 
Watches,  which  will  continue  M  days  ftom  date  of 
this  paper,  no  order  will  be  filled  at  lees  than  SU-OO 
each;  so  please  send  your  order  at  once.  With  each 
Watch  we  furnish  our  special  warraatcc  for  aac 
yesar  Aw  acceratc  Uaac.  W'e  will  forward  the 


II  lAfln  yvw'  ***■*  acceratc  Uaac.  we  will  forward  the 

lA  “  HI  Watch  promptly  on  receipt  of  gl.SS,  or  will  send  C.Q-D. 

t  U  ^  customers  desire  and  remit  tl.OO  on  account. 

Address  all  orders  to  Waltciw  laaportlac  Oa^ 

/A  A  A  ****  STBCKT,  ClKCINMaTI,  O. 

mWiy  /fa  ±  //  CTTI  WATCH  SNCIUTHS  k  ItWIlEISi  We  o^ 
W^HEr  ir  partionlsr  atiration  to  thcM  Watches,  as  they  sell 

rsadUy  at  from  SIS.OO  to  SB0.00  each. 

READ  WHAT  LEADING  EDITORS  SAT  I 

Tlw  WaaTsaalMnsTiiw  Co..rCiM>iaa.UadT.TtiM  witk.t.teakrapl  tlwk 
M  (oed  wstciw.  at  A-OO.  W*  kart  m*.  tk.  fooda.  All  rcarMcatatiMi  aad. 
W  Ikw  koaM  are  relteMe.— SeMricea  CkrMtaa  kwtw,  LiDcinaati,  O. 
Wamm  leiiaiiei  Ce.  are  la^  dealara  ia,  aad  iayertan  of,  walchea  Tkey  are  a  rtUakle  Sra.— 
CkrWaew  ITaHA  Dartoa.  O.  .... 

Tha  Waarem  leroenM  Co.  ara  Mlliac  e  kaakrapt  iteck  of  tlt.SS  watekn.  wtrraeled  fnr  aee  yaar** 
accaraU  Ium,  at  aaly  lAOO  «Kk.  Tk.y  ara.a  reliable  tra.— CkrMiea  aiaaderd.  I  iactaaali,  O. 

Tke  Waaram  iMoense  Co.  ii  aa  oM  ettablukad  aad  rerj  reliable  boaM,  tad  we  ebeerfinr  rarnaaaed 
tkaa.-0«iK<iwMM  SOM.  Addieae  orden  M  WALTEfU  IMPOKTINU  OOn  Claeluatl,  A. 
■VCka  tM4m  A*r9rtUmm»n*  Out.  mm  tt  mmiU  umt  dippcdir  mmmin.^m 


WARRANTED  WATCHES  ONLY  S3  EACH 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 

LIPPINCOTT’S  MAGAZINE, 

AN  ILLUSTBATED  MONTHLY  OF 

LITERATURE.  SCIENCE,  ART.  AND  TRAVEL 

The  January  number  began  the  twenty-third  volume  and  twelfth  year  of  Lippincott’s 
Maoazimk.  The  conductors  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  during  the  coming  year  they  will 
spare  no  efforts  to  supply  their  patrons  with  a  fund  of 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  AHRACTIVE  READING, 

aiming  to  furnish  entertainment,  in  the  beet  sense,  for  every  diversity  of  taste, — to  be  of  no 
class,  of  no  party,  but  belonging  to  all  and  profitable  to  all. 

The  contents  of  the  Magazine  will  embrace  attractive  Serial  Novels,  Short  Stories, 
Sketches  of  Travel,  History,  and  Biography,  Essays  on  Popular  Questions  of  the 
Day,  Papers  of  Wit  and  Humor,  Articles  on  Popular  Science,  Poems,  Beviews  of 
New  Books,  etc.  Our  Monthly  Gossip,  always  an  important  department  of  this  jonmal, 
will  be  carefully  sustained. 

The  PICTORIAL  EMBELLISHMENT  of  the  Magazine  will  be  a  matter  of  careful 
attention,  with  the  object  of  rendering  it  an  especially  attractive  feature. 

Part  in  octavo  hook-form,  of  the  charming  novel, 

Tm^^OTJO-n  winsTDiisra-  w^ys 

containing  that  portion  of  the  story  appearing  in  the  Magazine  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
January  number,  will  be  presented  free  to  all  new  subscribers  for  1879. 

EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS  TO  CLUB-GETTERS. 

To  any  person  sending  us  a  club  of  FIVE  New  Subscribers  to  Lippincott’s  Magazine 
for  one  year,  at  $4  each,  will  be  presented  a  copy  of 

WOBOESTEE'S  QUAETO  DIOTIONAEY, 

Fully  Illustrated  and  Unabridged,  with  Four  Full-page  Illuminated  Plates.  Library  Sheep,  $10. 
For  a  club  of  SIX  New  Subscribers,  at  $4  each,  will  be  presented  a  full  set  of 

THE  WAVEBLEY  NOVELS, 

The  New  and  Popular  "  People’s  Edition.”  Complete  in  Twelve  volumes.  Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo,  $12. 

For  a  club  of  TEN  New  Subscribers,  at  $4  each,  will  be  presented 

CHAMBEES’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People.  Popular  revised  Edition.  In  Ten 
Octavo  Volumes.  With  Four  Thousand  Engravings  and  Forty  Maps. 

Extra  cloth.  Complete.  $25. 

*«*  It  is  not  necessary,  that  the  above  subscriptions  be  at  the  same  address. 

In  remitting  payment  of  subscription,  a  Post-Office  Order  or  a  Draft  on  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  is  preferable. 

w  Subscribers’  Names,  Post-Office,  Couimr,  and  IStatb,  should  be  distinctly  written. 

For  sale  by  all  Book  and  News  Dealers.  Terms:  Yearly  Subscription,  $4. 
Single  Number,  36  cents. 

lar  Specimen  Number  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  PiibUshers, 

7i5  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


EoUeUe  MagaaHmt  Advertuer. 


J.&.Ii.LAM6,59Canni]ieSi,)(.T. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE, 


FOR  RESTORING  GRAY  HAIR 


TO  ITS  lATUKAL  VTCALITT  AID  OOLOB. 

fiAdTmIlctnK  TCWi  *ick- 
ncM!,  c«re,  duappointment, 
and  bareditaiy  predixpo- 
sition,  all  torn  the  hair 
mv,  and  either  of  them 
mclina  it  to  abed  prama- 

Atcb's  Hair  Visor,  by 
long  and  extenaiTe  nae,  has 
proven  that  it  slope  the 
railing  of  the  hair  inune- 
diatelT ;  often  renews  the 
growth  ;  and  always  rarely 
restores  its  color,  when 
faded  or  gray.  It  stimu¬ 
lates  the  nntntlve  organs 
to  healthy  activitv,  and 
serres  both  the  hair  and  its  beanty.  Thns  bfashy, 
kk,  <w  sickly  hair  becomes  glossy,  pliable,  and 
in^ened ;  lost  hair  regrows  with  lively  expression  ; 
ing  hair  is  checked  and  stablished :  thin  hair 


Oolore  and  Cold,  $8  each. 


TaXTS  and  MOTTOBS  for  JfoooiBUon  In  Orsat  Variety 


B8TABLISHKD  1840 A 
I8PB0TED  FIELD,  HABIHB.  OPKBA 
AHD  TOIUKT’S  BLASKKK. 
pectaclesand 


_ re-Glasses.  Artiflcial  Homan 

■HB ^es.  U.  WALbSTBlN,  Optician,  41  Union 
uare,  N.  x.  Catalogues  mailed  by  enclosing  atamp. 
Highest  awards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 


ImrALZD  BacitnrnrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


rOL»13i 


Maplewoad  Mnale  ScailBarT  far  Tonaa  . 

diet.  EMabliihed  1M5.  A  thoronah  tiraduate  Course, 
finest  loeatloa  on  the  Connecticut  River.  For  catalo 
address  IW.  D.  S.  Banooca,  last-Haddam  Middlssex 
Oou.  (Pupils  eaa  enter  at  any  tlmsO 


A  GREEH-HOUSE  AT  YOUR  DOOR 


wUi  $0n4  ff0  bp 

arrival  In  Hood  Candk 


for  the  PortfeliOf  Strap  Bonk,  Framing, 
or  for  Centre  Tattle, 

OUR  U8T  nrCLUDRS 

HiRtoriana,  Poeta,  Axtista,  Warriors, 

Stateamen,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pioturea, 
Sic.,  Sto.,  Stc.f 

Comprising  SOO  different  rablects,  and  embracing 
portraits  of  nearly  every  distingnished  man  of  the  past 
and  present  centnry. 

The  engravings  are  printed  on  heavy  qnarto  sized 
paper.  10  x  12  indies,  and  can  be  sent  by  mall  or  express, 
prepaid.  We  furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portiblios, 
holaing  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings,  price  SO  cents  each. 
Price  of  engravings,  JO  eente  eaeh,  or  $7, SO  per 

too. 

On  reeript  tf  $t.SO,  v*  trUl  tend  bg  mail,  prepaid, 
amgMUtn  engraeinge  oa  owr  hU,  vUh  parifdSo. 

vatmlognee  sen.*  to  any  addreee.  Send  postage 
staisp  for  Catalogue. 

We  also  israe  uttalogne  of 


Mi,  Jtftoetvinf  Bulbt . 81 

ilUn  Japouicna  oad  2  A8a|AMn.„„ .  W I 

NEW  mUkm 

Botos  of  varieties,  see  oar  nO-pajie  Cata- 
eetoaU.  We  also  offer  tut  iataaenae  stock 
dOrnamattml  Trrrit,£9*rffreens,  Small  Pruitt, 
I.  Catalogue  with  Colored  Plate,  IGc. 
ty  Flowrrias  Hhraba . fiaotta,  81 


trawherry  Plants.. 
Irape  Vlnon^..... 


NEAT  CLOTH  POETPOLIOS 


Fine  Imported  Engravings, 


LEclectic  Engravings, 


FOR  FRAMIIIC  OR  PORTFOUOS, 

This  catalogne  comprises  a  laim  and  varied  liat  of 
elegant  and  popular  works,  ftom  the  best  American  and 
European  artists.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line 
and  stijrale,  printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  with  ample 
margin  for  framing  or  the  portfolio,  comprising  over 
700  DIATerent  SnMects.  They  are  of  idl  sizes, 
from  12  X 15  to  2fiz  40,  ana  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid,  and  arithont  lijary.  Prieea  from  $1  to  $JO, 
according  to  size. 

CataJognea  eent  to  any  addreaa.  Send  postage 
Stamp  for  Catalogne. 

L  R.  PELTON,  Publither,  25  Bond  St#  Now  Yorfci 


Holding  from  10  to  50  engravingn,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents;  or  15  selected 
engraving^e  with  the  portfolio  will 
be  sen^on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

Address, 

E.  R.  PELTOIV, 

II2S  Bond  Mtreet,  Kew  York. 


1 


vifi 

PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


Mr.  FAU8t*Ei’«  Biui.k('tcix>p^i>i  A.— Messrs. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Cu.,  Philsdelpliia,  have  ' 
published  a  new  Bible  Cyclopeedia,  bj  the  { 
Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.M.,  and  entitled  “The  i 
Englishman’s  Critical  and  Ex]x>sit(>ry  Bible 
('yclo|)apdia.’’  It  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  ’ 
about  eight  hundred  pages,  and  is  illustrated  ' 
with  over  six  hundred  illustrative  woodcuts 
from  photographs,  coins,  sculptures,  etc. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  put  within  the 
reach  of  all  Bible  students,  learned  and  un¬ 
learned  alike,  the  fruits  of  modern  criticism 
and  research,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set 
forth,  briefly  and  suggestively,  those  doctrinal 
and  experimental  truths  which  the  Written 
Word  itself  contains. 

The  rest-arches  of  the  Pale.stine  Exploration,  ! 
and  the  discoveries  of  the  men  who  have  been  ' 
enabled  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of 
KyypC  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylon 
and  Assyria,  and  the  archaic  characters  of  the 
Moabite  stone,  have  thrown  fresh  light  on 
many  obscure  questions  of  sacred  topography 
and  history,  and,  so  far  as  they  elucidate  the  t 
sacred  volume,  have  l>een  emlwdied  in  this 
Cyclopaedia.  At  the  same  time  the  commenta¬ 
tors,  ancient  and  modern,  English  and  Her¬ 
man,  have  been  carefully  consulted,  and  the 
results  given,  in  respect  to  diflBcult  passages. 

Many  subjects  which  most  of  the  Bible 
dictionaries  omit,  and  which  are  of  deep  in¬ 
terest,  are  handled ;  as,  for  instance.  Anti¬ 
christ,  The  Thousand  Years  or  Millennium, 
Inspiration,  etc.  Yet  the  whole,  while  con¬ 
taining  the  substance  of  all  that  is  valuable  , 
in  other  dictionaries,  and  several  new  features, 
is^  comprise<l  within  much  smaller  compass, 
ana  is  oflTered  at  considerably  leas  cost.  The 
work  js  also  published  in  parts  and  "will  be 
sold  by  subscription. 

JoL'KNEY  ox  Sxow-SiiuKs. — lioug  joumeys 
on  snow  shoes  are  not  often  undertaken  in 
these  days.  But  two  members  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  living  in  Manitoulin,  374  miles 
from  Toronto,  resolved  to  travel  the  first  200 
miles  on  snow  shoes,  as  travelling  in  sleighs 


in  that  part  of  the  Dominion  is  very  te<lious, 
and  railways  are  lacking.  Seven  persons, 
including  three  Indian  guides,  composed  the 
pary.  They  walked  an  average  of  twenty- 
fiv'i  miles  a  day,  camped  out  several  times  in 
the  snow,  and  once  broke  through  the  ice  of  a 
lake,  falling  into  the  freezing  water.  One  of 
the  Indians  gave  out  from  fatigue,  but  the 
others  felt  no  bad  effects  of  their  hard  work. 

Failures. — 'I'he  Commercial  Agency  of 
Dunn,  Barlow  k  Co.,  have  issued  their  an¬ 
nual  circular  of  failures,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  failures  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1878  were  10,478  in  number,  as 
against  8,872  in  1877,  showing  an  increase  in 
the  past  year  of  1,571.  The  liabilities  for 
1878  equal  $234,000,000,  compared  with  $liK),- 
000,000  in  1877,  an  increase  in  the  past  year  of 
140,000,000.  'I'hese  large  liabilities  are  ap¬ 
proached  only  by  the  figures  for  1873,  when 
they  reached  $228,000,000;  but  these  were 
divided  among  only  5,163  failures — less  then 
one-half  of  the  number  in  1878. 

Courage  or  the  Prince  of  Wales. — 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
were  standing  near  a  caldron  containing  lead 
which  was  iKtiling  at  white  heat.  “  Has  your 
Royal  Highness  any  faith  in  science?”  said 
the  doctor.  “  Certainly,”  replied  the  Prince. 
“  Will  you  then  place  your  hand  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  metal,  and  ladle  out  a  jiortiou  of  it? 

“  Do  you  tell  me  to  do  this  ?”  asked  the  Prince. 
“I  do,”  replied  the  doctor.  The  Prince  theh 
ladled  out  some  of  the  boiling  lead  with  his 
hand,  without  sustaining  any  injury.  It  is  a 
well-known  scientific  fact  that  the  human  hand 
may  be  placed  uninjured  in  lead  boilingat  white 
heat,  being  protected  from  any  harm  by  the 
moisture  of  the  skin.  Should  the  lead  be  at  a 
!  perceptibly  lower  temperature,  the  effect  need 
'  not  be  described.  After  this  let  no  one  under¬ 
rate  the  courage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Ameru  vn  Meat  in  Enol.vnd.— In  1876 
the  entire  quantity  of  meat  imported  into 
Great  Britain  is  stated  at  16,16r  032  i)Ouads. 
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PMuKer^$  MuetUany. 


In  1878  the  amount  had  increaaed  to  63,661 ,216 
pounds.  These  statements  are  made  with 
regard  to  the  American  trade  alone.  The  PaU 
Mall  GateUt,  in  speaking  of  the  increasing 
dimensions  of  this  trade,  remarks  that  “  every 
year  Europe  can  spare  fewer  cattle,  and  it  is  to 
America  we  must  look  to  make  up  the  de8> 
ciency  in  the  home  supply.” 

Aw  Octopus. — The  monotony  of  life  at  the 
Ascension  Observatory  was  relieved  by  walks 
along  the  sea  shore,  picturesquely  lined  with 
volcanic  rocks,  in  which  the  6erce  waves  had 
cut  passages  and  left  pools  in  which  millions 
of  shell-fish  disported  themselves.  Mrs.  Oill 
relates  an  adventure  on  one  of  these  occasions  : 
“  While  poking  at  a  lovely  pink  coralline  in 
one  of  these  grottoes,' trying  to  dislodge  it,  I  felt 


my  stick  suddenly  pulled  from  my  grasp. 
Thinking  it  must  have  got  fixed  among  the 
stones  in  some  way,  I  was  about  to  put  down 
my  hand  to  disengage  it,  when,  to  my  horror, 
I  saw  some  ugly  slimy  tentacles  wind  them¬ 
selves  round  my  trusty  staff,  which  was  now 
the  prey  of  a  cuttle-fish.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  occasion  for  it,  of  course ;  neverthe¬ 
less  I  screamed.  This  was  no  devil-fish  of 
Victor  Hugo  dimensions ;  but  so  hideous  was 
the  creature  that  disgust,  not  terror,  possessed 
me.  David,  who  was  at  a  little  distance  ex¬ 
ploring  on  his  own  account,  concluded  that  I 
had  at  least  sprained  my  ankle,  and  ran  quickly 
to  my  assistance.  ‘Only  an  octopus!  We 
have  seen  many  of  these  before.'  ‘Yes; 
but  only  baby  ones,  who  looked  innocent 
enough  to  be  gorged  with  crabs ;  this  is  a 
monster,  a  fiend.’  We  stood  watching  him. 
Clearly,  my  stick  was  not  to  his  liking,  for  by 
and  by  he  gradually  unwound  himself  from  it, 
and  sank  sullenly  down  among  the  coral,  look¬ 
ing,  as  before,  like  a  tuft  of  harmless  sea- weed. 
How  I  congratulated  myself  on  not  having 
trusted  my  hand  under  water.”  It  was  a  for¬ 
tunate  escape. — Chamberi’t  Journal. 

Thb  Zulu  War. — England’s  war  with 
the  Zulos  bide  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  which  she  has  carried  on  in  South  Af¬ 
rica.  The  immediate  cause  of  hostilities  was 
the  redress  demanded  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  for  certain  brutal  acts  committed  against 
refugee  women  who  had  sought  shelter  in 
Natal,  and  the  non-performance  of  certain 


regnlations  made  at  the  time  Cetywayo  was 
made  king.  As  Zululand  is  a  vast  region,  and 
is  inhabited  by  something  like  900,000  natives, 
who  are  a  powerful  and  warlike  race,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  subdued  without  a  long  struggle. 

BOOKS  RBCEIVKD. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclbctic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Studies  in  the  Model  Prayer.  By  Gborob 
D.  Boardman,  D.D.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  201.  Price,  $1.26. 

Bibelot*  and  Curio* :  A  Manual  for  CoUee- 
tor*,  with  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Term*.  By 
Frederiu  Vors.  New  York  :  D.  AppleUnv 
d  Co.  18mo,  cloth,  pp.  116.  Price,  76  cents. 

The  Disturbing  Element ;  or,  Chronidu  of 
the  Blue-Bed  Society.  By  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge.  (Appleton’s  New  Handy  Volume 
Series,  No.  24.)  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  d 
Co.  18mo,  paper,  pp.  203.  Price,  30  cents. 

St.  Paul  at  Athene:  Spiritual  Christianity 
in  Relation  to  Some  Aspect*  of  Modem  Thought. 
Nine  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Charles  Shaks- 
PBARE,  B.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  Rev.  Canoh 
Farrar,  D.D.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’* 
Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  167.  Price,  $1.26. 

Boston  Monday  Lecture*.  Heredity,  with 
Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By  Joseph 
Cook.  Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood  d  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  268.  Price,  $1.50. 

Health,  and  How  to  Promote  it.  By  Rich¬ 
ard  McSherrt,  M.D.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  186.  Price,  $1.26. 

Decisive  Event*  in  History.  By  Thomas 
Archer.  London  and  New  York:  Cassell, 
Petter  d  Oalpin.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  illustra. 
ted,  pp.  178.  Price,  $1.75. 

Vision*  of  the  FSdure'and  other  Discourses. 
By  O.  B.  Frothinoham.  New  York  :  O.  P. 
Putnam’s  Son*.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  269.  Price,  $1. 

A  Pojytlar  Treatise  on  the  Currency  Ques¬ 
tion.  Written  from  a  Southern  Poiut  of  View. 
By  Judge  Robbrt  W.  Hughes.  New  York  * 
O.  P.  Putnam’s  Son*.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  218 
Price,  $1.25. 
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We  hie*  added  to  onr  Catalogue  of  Fint  Knararing* 
the  following  Hat  of  lOckindi.  They  are  copied  from 
paintinge  by  the  moat  celebrated  maiters,  and  are  en-  | 

graecd  In  the  flnert  manner.  India  proof,  only.  Sicea  i 

are  giren  to  frame.  Price,  $1  eacb.  Sisea  to  j 

frame  about  13  z  15  incbca. 
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PERSONS  NOT  WELL 

Should  know  the  surprising  help  and  cure 
Dr.  UAURATT'S  GALVANIC  DISK  nr 
WM4M  BELT  can  give.  It  is  not  violent,  but  pri- 
■Q^Qm  mary  and  persistent.  This  does  IL  even  If 
great  local  Weakness,  or  eongeation,  or  great 
pain  about  the  head,  heart,  liver,  or  lungs ; 
or  if  lame  bark,  aciatica,  or  nearly  lost  nerve  power. 
Many  know  by  experience  the  charming  effect  of  health 
and  strength  regmiued  by  simply  wearing  this  Constant 
self-acting  Electric.  Warranted  to  act.  Tiy  it.  Disk, 
$8.au;  Belt.  $8.50 

Sold  by  Dmggiots  and  Surgical  men.  BlrctrkADisr 
ARD  Belt  Co.,  5  Hamilton  Place.  Boston.  Mass. 
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Important  to  Mothers. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  is  the  only  thing 
that  motbera  can  rely  npon  for  their  children.  It  cor¬ 
rects  acidity  of  the  stomach,  cures  wind  colic,  regulates 
the  bowels,  and  gives  rest,  health,  and  comfort  to 
mother  and  child.  During  the  process  of  teething  its 
value  ia  incalculable.  It  aofteus  the  gum-,  reduces  in¬ 
flammation,  and  allays  ail  pain,  thereby  giving  rest  to 
the  cbdd  and  comfort  t*>  the  mother  '^enty-flve 
cents  a  bottle. 
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Thb  First  Icb  to  Caixjotta.— Itis  half  a 
century  since  Mr.  Tudor,  an  enterprising  mer¬ 
chant  of  Boston,  thought  that  he  might  make 
money  if  he  forwarded  a  cargo  of  ice  to  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Before  that  gentleman  undertook  the 
venture  a  little  natural  ice  was  obtained  at  a 
place  about  forty  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Bengal.  Shallow  troughs  were  dug  in  the 
ground,  pans  of  porous  earthenware  were 
placed  therein,  a  layer  of  straw  being  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  the 
ground,  and  a  little  water  was  poured  into 
each  pan.  If  the  wind  blew  from  the  north¬ 
west  during  the  night  the  water  in  the  pans 
would  be  froxen  before  the  morning.  This  ice 
fetched  a  high  price  in  the  market.  In  1888 
there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  resorting 
to  this  process  for  getting  it,  as  in  that  year 
Mr.  Tudor’s  first  ship  sailed  up  the  Hooghly 
with  a  cargo  of  ice  on  board  ;  the  cargo  was 
sold  in  the  market  for  three  pence  per  pound. 
Since  that  day  the  export  of  ice  from  Boston 
has  become  a  regular  and  most  profitable 
branch  of  trade.  In  the  warehouses  there 
as  many  as  300,000  tons  of  congealed  water 
are  stored  away  at  a  time.  Many  thousand 
persons  are  engaged  in  the  ice  traffic  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  The  capital  invested 
amounu  to  $6,000,000.  It  was  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  this  century  that  Mr.  Tudor 
began  to  export  ice  from  Boston.  For  several 
years  the  quantity  shipped  was  small.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  trade  had  com¬ 
menced  the  number  of  tons  of  ice  exported 
was  4352 ;  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  cen¬ 
tury  the  quantity  had  risen  to  nearly  160,000 
tons.  The  commercial  success  which  attended 
this  operation  inspired  an  ingenious  Yankee 
with  a  more  ambitioiu  notion.  He  proposed 
to  go  in  quest  of  an  iceberg,  to  grapple  it,  and 
tow  it  to  a  convenient  place  for  distributirm. 
The  scheme,  though  a  plausible  one,  has  not 
yet  been  carried  out. — Oood  Words. 

Telboraphic  Writiho  Machinb.  —  An 
invention  which  promises  to  nval,  if  it  does 
not  surpass  in  its  practical  application,  the 
telephone,  is  just  announced  in  the  London 
journals  as  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper.  This 
consists  of  a  real  telegraphic  writing  machine, 
by  which  every  record  of  a  pen  in  the  hands 


of  an  operator  at  one  end  of  the  line  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  fac-simile  at  the  other,  precisely  as  if 
held  by  a  phantom  hand.  A  reoent  number 
of  Nature  gives  a  fac-simile  of  the  writing. 

Rblioion  op  thb  Frehch  Cabinet. — Of 
the  nine  ministers  composing  the  French  cabi¬ 
net,  five,  including  M.  Waddington,  the  Pre¬ 
mier,  are  Protestants — an  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  in 
France,  out  of  a  population  of  36,908,788,  there 
are  35,887,706  Roman  Catholics.  Nevertheless, 
the  cabinet  is  said  to  be  very  popular  with  the 
people. 

Fbmalb  Clbbks  in  Washington.— The 
employment  of  female  clerks  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices  in  Washington  has  become  an 
established  thing,  and  purely  on  merit.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  employed  in  the  de¬ 
partments  1300  women,  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $900  to  $1800.  But  one  receives  this 
highest  amount,  though  many  receive  from 
$1200  to  $1400.  Few  of  them  resign,  and  few 
leave  their  places  to  marry  and  settle  into  do¬ 
mestic  life.  The  greatest  experts  in  counting 
money  and  detecting  counterfeits  are  among 
the  lady  employes.  The  appointment  of 
women  to  these  places  was  first  made  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Chase,  in  1862,  and  the  highest  salary  paid 
was  $600.  Their  usefulness  and  aptness  for 
the  work  being  demonstrated,  they  have 
steadily  increased  in  numbers,  and  have  been 
able  to  command  wages  approximating  the 
salaries  of  men  who  formerly  occupied  these 
places.  Few  of  the  many  ill  things  prophe¬ 
sied  as  the  results  of  such  an  innovation  have 
occurred,  and  the  heads  of  departments  would 
seriously  object  to  making  any  change  now. 
It  is  a  gratification  to  see  new  fields  of  useful¬ 
ness  opening  op  to  the  women  of  the  land, 
more  esgecially  when  they  prove  themselves 
so  fully  competent  as  in  the  departments  at 
Washington. 

Manufactubb  or  Glass  at  Pittsburg. — 
Probably  few  persona  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on 
in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  More  than  half 
the  glass  made  in  the  United  States  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  city.  There  are  about  seventy- 
five  factories,  which  give  employment  to  over 
five  thousand  hands. 
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I\MUher*»  Miscellany. 


Fibh  Cui/rtJKB  m  Michigan.— Th«  third 
biennial  report  of  the  CommiMionen  of  Fish- 
eriee,  of  Michigan,  for  1877  and  1878,  is  full 
of  Intereetlng  information  in  regard  to  a  euc- 
oeaefol  effort  on  the  part  of  the  CommiHionera 
in  restocking  many  rivers  and  lakes  of  that 
State  with  useful  food  fishes.  The  scale  of 
operations  is  not  exceeded  bj  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  the  results  are  making 
a  very  satisfactory  showing.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  white  fish  has  been  the  subject  of 
special  attention  as  a  species  most  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fishery  interest  of  Michigan. 
Over  12,000,000  young  fish  were  deposited  in 
the  inland  and  great  lakes,  and  in  the  Detroit 
River.  The  other  species  receiving  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioners  were  the  landlocked 
salmon  and  the  California  salmon  and  salmon- 
trout 

Sea-webd  in  the  Gulf  Stkeam.— The 
gulf-weed  appears  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  emi¬ 
grant  ship  for  fishes,  etc.  It  affords  them 
food  and  shelter  from  storms.  The  large 
floating  masses  of  the  weed  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  hugh  fish  preserves.  J.  M.  Jones, 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  who  lias  devoted  some 
study  to  the  subject,  says  that  there  is  hardly 
a  doubt  tliat  it  is  from  this  sargassum  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  that  those  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
forms  of  fish  come  which  are  found  occa¬ 
sionally  at  the  Bermudas,  Axores,  Canaries, 
Madeira,  and  the  east  coast  of  this  country.  I 
"  Tlie  isolated  patches  of  the  weed  which  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  be¬ 
come  broken  into  lesser  fragments,  are  aiso 
accompanied  by  those  tropical  and  semi-trop¬ 
ical  fishes  which  are  found  almost  every  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  even  as 
far  north  as  Newfoundland,  and  it  is  evident 
that,  without  some  such  agency,  we  could 
never  account  for  the  abundance  of  certain 
Southern  pelagic  fislies  which  annually  occur 
in  our  high  latitudes.” 
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Among  the  wonderful  advancements  made  in 
almost  every  field  of  science  and  art  during  the 
present  decade,  nothing  has  attracted  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  growing  beauty  of  the  illustrated 
magazines  of  this  country.  Of  Scribner’s 
Monthly,  the  London  Literary  World  has  said, 
n  a  recent  issue,  “  We  know  no  covers  of 
equal  dimensions  which  concentrate  within 
themselves  such  choice  products  of  the  designer’s 
and  engraver’s  art,  or,  on  the  whole,  a  finer  quality 
of  literary  work.” 

Its  popularity  has  been  steadily  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  10,000  copies  per  year,  since  its 
first  number  in  November,  1870.  It  is  now  eight 
and  a  half  years  old,  with  an  average  circulation 
of  over  90,000  copies  monthly.  The  edition  of 
of  the  April  number  was  92,000,  wnth  a  certainty, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  of  reprinting  soon;  of 
May,  95,000  copies  have  been  printed.  There 
have  been  already  three  editions  of  the  January 
number  and  two  of  the  February. 

Over  three  hundred  tons  of  this  magazine 
were  printed  during  the  year  1878.  If  the  pages 
were  fastened  together,  they  would  reach  about 
16,000  miles;  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase, 
the  publishers  have  every  reason  to  anticipate 
their  ability  to  ’*put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
Earth  ”  with  the  pages  of  twelve  numbers,  a  few 
years  hence. 

The  popularity  of  SCRIBNER  was  recently  at¬ 
tested  in  a  peculiar  but  none  the  less  striking  way. 
The  publishers  of  a  certain  almanac  offered  a  prize 
of  $10  for  the  best  answer  to  a  puzzle,  and  for  the 
replies  most  nearly  correct  a  subscription  to  any 
one  of  a  list  of  prominent  periodicals.  Of  the  180 
persons  who  sent  replies,  every  one  requested  that 
in  case  he  won  a  second  prize,  it  be  Scribner’s 
Monthly.  The  sentiment  was  unanimous,  no 
other  periodical  receiving  even  honorable 
mention.” 

In  England,  SCRIBNER’S  Monthly  is  received 
with  growing  favor;  the  edition  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  year,  and  every  month 
the  number  sent  abroad  increases.  The  English 
publisher  writes:  You  ask  what  has  caused  the 
magazine  to  progress  lately.  I  can  only  answer 
that  the  trade  and  the  public  both  have  tsdcen  this 
year  a  greater  interest  m  it  I  do  not  think  it  is 
any  special  feature  that  is  improving  it,  but  more 
its  general  appearance,  which,  being  so  much  in 
advance  of  what  is  issued  here,  is  causing  it  to 
become  a  marked  favorite.  I  expect  we  shall  in¬ 
crease  500  a  volume,  and  reach  10,000  before  long. 
I  can  only  compliment  you  on  its  management.” 
It  meets  a  ready  welcome  from  the  art  students 
of  Paris,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  studios  and 
salons  of  Rome. 


The  Seventeenth  Yolnme 

closes  with  the  April  number,  and  never  has  there 
been  a  volume  of  Scribner’s  Monthly  contain¬ 
ing  more  beautiful  cuts  or  more  delightful  reading 
than  this.  And  first  as  to 

The  Hew  and  Elegant  Binding. 

The  publishers,  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  change 
in  the  style  of  binding  might  be  attractive  to 
many,  have  prepared  an  artistic,  olive-green  cover, 
of  charming  design,  with  cover-linings,  and  in 
this,  the  present  volume,  the  first  of  the  ninth 
year,  is  issued.*  « 

The  Contenti  of  the  Volume 

comprise  the  numbers  from  November,  1878,  to 
April,  1879,  inclusive,  with  almost  a  thousand 
pages  of  choice  reading  matter  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  cuts.  There  are  two  frontispieces,— 
portraits  of  Longfellow  and  of  Emerson,  by  Eaton 
and  Cole,  with  elegantly  illustrated  articles  on 
their  homes  and  surroundings;  there  are  other 
biographical  articles  on  John  Ericsson  (the  best 
popular  account  of  the  great  engineer  ever  pub¬ 
lished),  Eugene  Scribe,  Leonardo  Da  Vinci, 
John  Leech,  “  Henry  Bergh  andhis  Work,” 
Modjeska  (with  a  portrait  of  rare  beauty),  and 
others ;  the  wonderful  pictures  by  the  members 
of  the  Tile  Club,  which  have  excited  such 
universal  admiration;  a  paper  on  “Actors  and 
Actresses  of  New  York,”  with  portraits  of 
many  of  them  in  character;  “Aerial  Navigation,” 
by  the  poet  Stedman  ;  an  article  of  great  interest 
on  Edison  ;  fully  illustrated  papers  on  Bird  Archi¬ 
tecture;  “Old  Maryland  Manners”;  Califor¬ 
nia  Scene^;  the  “Old  Mill”  at  Newport; 
short  stories  by  Edward  Bellamy,  Noah 
Brooks,  Edward  Eggleston,  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  Bret  Harte,  and  others;  the  latter 
half  of  “  Falconberg,”  Boyesen’S  story,  which  is 
now  being  translate  into  several  European  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  first  six  installments  of  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett’s  “  Haworth’s.”  Every  one  knows  the 
power  and  brilliancy  of  “  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s,” 
and  it  is  certain  that  this  story,  which  the  Lon¬ 
don  Illustrated  News  refers  to  as  “  that  thoroughly 
successful  novel,  ‘Haworth’s,’”  will  not  fall  be¬ 
hind  it  “  Haworth’s  ”  is  pronounced  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  literary  critic  of  New-York  to  be  the  most 
notable  publication  in  American  fiction. 

*  Thit  b  not  intentied  to  take  die  place  of  ^  extra  Samiy  Kyle, 
bat  many  who  already  have  aizteen  volumea  in  maroon  doth  may 
be  ab>d  to  make  a  plosant  change  to  relieve  the  monotony  ot  theu- 
booLshdves.  The  cott  of  binding  will  be  the  came  as  in  the 
maroon  doth,  and  we  can  toppiy  all  the  earlier  volumes  and  also 
covers  fcr  binding,  in  thb  new  style.  As  we  shall  continue  the  old 
stvle,  persons  ordering  should  specify  which  color  b  desired ;  sre 
aavise  those  who  have  dm  old,  however,  to  change  to  the  new. 
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In  poetry  there  is  Bayard  Taylor’s  “  Epi- 
cedium  ”  in  memory  of  William  Cullen  Bry¬ 
ant,  and  later  in  the  volume  there  are  tributes  to 
Bayard  Taylor  from  the  pens  of  Paul  H. 
Hayne,  C.  P.  Cranch,  and  others,  and  poems 
by  Celia  Thaxter,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  R.  W. 
Gilder,  G.  P.  Lathrop,  and  many  more. 

The  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the 
publication  of  Scribner’s  Monthly,  and  the 
many  articles  of  great  value  now  on  hand  and  in 
preparation,  authorize  the  publishers  in  announc¬ 
ing  that 

Tbe  Eighteenth  Volume, 

beginning  with  the  May  number,  will  not  fall  be¬ 
low  the  high  standard  of  its  immediate  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  first  issue  will  contain  a  frontispiece 
portrait  of  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOL.MES,  and  a 
sketch  descriptive  of  his  life ;  an  illustrated  article 
on  Wilhelm;  and  Rem^nyi,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  G. 
Hassard,  the  well-known  musical  critic  of  the 
Tribune ;  “  The  New  Museum  in  Rome,”  in 
which  the  Italian  people  and  government  are 
taking  such  an  enthusiastic  interest;  A  Day 
on  the  Docks  of  New-York,  etc.,  etc.  In 
August,  the  “  Midsummer  Number,”  there  will 
be  a  portrait  of  Whittier,  and,  during  the  six 
numbers,  a  short  novel  by  Henry  James,  Jr., 
and  one  by  Miss  Trafton  ;  the  latter  half  of 
“  Haworth’s ;  ”  a  finely  illustrated  paper  by  Rus¬ 
sell  Sturgis  on  features  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
with  engravings  of  some  of  the  most  notable  pict¬ 
ures  and  statuary  that  were  there  exhibited, 
among  them  DUBOIS’  beautiful  “  Charity  ”  group 
and  Mr.  Veddbr’S  “Marsyas,”  from  a  drawing 
by  the  painter  himself;  a  series  on  European 
Universities;  The  American  on  the  Stage;  Bur¬ 
roughs’  charming  sketches;  papers  on  Lawn- 
Planting,  and  many  articles  oP  unusual  interest 
now  m  preparation.  A  prominent  feature  will 
be  the  series  of  illustrated  papers  on 
The  Empire  of  Brazil, 

which  begins  in  the  May  number,  and  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  volume. 

No  (>ains  have  been  spared  to  secure  the  most 
rehable  information  on  Brazilian  business  and 
social  life,  as  well  as  good  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery. 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith,  after  a  residence  of 
four  years  in  Brazil,  conversant  alike  with  the 
people  and  the  language,  has  twice  revisited  that 
Empire  in  the  interest  of  Scribner’s,  seriously 
imperiling  his  life  during  his  last  trip,  in  the  pesti¬ 
lence-stricken  province  of  Ceark  where,  in  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  75,000,  the  death-rate  was  then  several 
hundred  per  day. 

In  the  artistic  portion  of  the  work,  Mr.  Champ- 
NEV's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  first 
four  articles ;  he  is  already  known  to  the  Scrib¬ 
ner  readers  as  the  artist  of  the  “Great  South” 
papers,  and  he  says  himself :  “  I  had  a  far  richer 
field  in  Brazil  than  in  the  Southern  States.” 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  series  will  be 
illustrated  by  Herr  Bernhard  Wiegandt,  a 
young  German  artist,  whose  work  has  never 
appeared  before  in  this  country.  This  gentleman 
has  made  a  specialty  of  tropical  foliage ;  he  has 


studied  it  during  four  years  in  the  matted  forests 
of  the  Amazons,  and  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Rio. 

One  paper  of  the  series  will  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  coffee  industry  ;  the  annual  exportation  of 
coffee  from  Brazil  is  no  less  than  500,000,000  lbs.; 
the  great  plantations  are  full  of  interest  and  very 
little  is  known  of  them  by  the  outside  world. 
The  coffee  will  be  traced  from  these  plantations  to 
New  York,  through  all  the  details  of  preparation 
and  exporting. 

In  this  and  the  other  papers,  a  main  point  held 
in  view  is  to  ^ve  a  description  that  can  be  depended 
on  as  truthml,  and  facts  that  will  be  of  value  to 
business  men  and  travelers  as  well  as  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  Brazil  has  attracted  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  of  late  that  misleading  accounts  would  be  a 
real  misfortune.  As  it  is,  a  flood  of  careless  letters 
(with  a  few  honorable  exceptions)  have  left  a  con- 
f^used  idea  of  the  country  that  is  worse  than  igno¬ 
rance. 

Edison’!  Inventions. 

The  publishers  announce  the  early  appearance 
of  a  number  of  notable  papers  on  the  inventions 
and  inventive  methods  of  Mr.  Edbon.  The  writer 
of  the  papers,  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Fox,  has  been  for 
years  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Edison,  and  will 
have  unequaled  facilities  for  presenting  not  only 
authoritative  accounts  of  the  early  stages  and  the 
growth  of  the  inventions  already  known,  but  also 
the  latest  possible  information  concerning  the  new 
applications  of  them  which  are  constantly  being 
made,  together  with  descriptions  of  numerous  in¬ 
cidental  and  unapplied  inventions  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  not  yet  made  public.  The  first  of  the 
papers  will  be  on  the  new  Electro-Motograph, 
and  will  be  printed  in  the  June  number.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  full  account  of  Edison’s  new  Electric 
Light  for  domestic  purposes  will  soon  follow,  and 
the  other  papers  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

An  Extraordinary  Offer. 

A  Bound  Volume  of  Scribner’s  Monthly  and 
a  Six  Months’  Subscription  for  $4.00. 

To  enable  new  subscribers  to  Scribner’s 
Monthly  to  begin  their  subscriptions  upon  the 
most  favorable  terms,  and  to  obtain  the  whole 
of  Mrs.  Burnett’s  ^eat  story,  “  Haworth’s,” 
contained  in  the  last  six  numbers  of  the  magazine 
(which  have  been  of  unusual  beauty),  the  pub¬ 
lishers  make  the  following  announcement : 

For  $4.00  they  will  send,  charges  paid,  volume 
17  of  Scribner’s  Monthly,  containing  the  num¬ 
bers  from  October,  ’78,  to  April,  ’79,  inclusive, 
bound  in  the  new  and  elegant  style  (olive-green 
cloth,  with  ornamented  cover-linings),  and  enter 
a  subscription  for  six  months,  viz. :  May  to  Octo- 
’79» — the  Brazil  papers,  portraits,  etc. 
The  full  subscription  price  is  $4.00  a  year, — a  six 
months’  subscription,  $2.00;  as  the  price  of  a 
bound  volume  is  $3.00,  in  accepting  this  offer,  the 
subscriber  will  receive  A  HALF  YEAR  OF 
SCRIBNER  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Book-sellers  and  news-dealers  will  furnish  the 
volume  and  supply  the  numbers  at  the  above 
rates,  or  they  may  be  had  of  the  publishers,  ( 
Scribner  &  Co.,  New-York. 
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FOR  THE 

RELIEF  OF  pain! 

we  flnni;  believe  “  BeowN't  HonsraoLD  Pa.iiacka  "  | 
will  more  snrelv  quicken  the  blood,  end  heel,  whether  i 
teken  internally  or  applied  externally,  and  thereby  | 
more  certainly  relieve  pain,  whether  chronic  or  acute, 
than  any  other  pain  alleviator.  It  is  warranted  doable  | 
the  strength  of  anv  other  medicine  for  similar  uses. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  In  medicine.  85  ceirts  a  bottle.  ' 

BROWN'S 

CanphorateASajODaceoDsDeDtifrice 

is  the  most  agreeable  article  for  cleanidng  the  teeth  I 
ever  Introdnced  to  pnblic  notice.  It  has  won  its  way  I 
upon  its  merits.  Its  mission  is  to  beautify  the  face  by  | 
healing  the  gums  and  wbiteying  the  teeth  without  the  > 
resultant  inlnry.  It  never  fiSls  to  accomplish  this. 
Ladies  who  try  it  once  buy  it  right  along,  and  recom-  I 
mend  it  to  others.  85  cents  a  bottle. 


1*“ READER  I  BEFORE  BUYING  A 

PIANO  ORGAN 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  my  latest  90  page  Illustrated 
Newspaper,  with  much  valuable  inlormation.  Free. 
New  nanoB,  fits.  $1 35  and  upwards.  New 
Organa,  f6S  to  $440.  Be  Hare  to  write  me 
before  biu'im:  elsewhere.  Beware  o/ imitalers. 
Address  DAHIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  H.  J, 


FOR  $5 


I  will  sell  the  receipt  for  making 
my  celebrated  ENGLISH  OUm 
COATING  PAINT  for  roofs  and 


There  are  Probably 

A  MAJORITY 

of  the  human  race  Buffering  from  kidney  complaints. 


always  to  the  injury  of  the  patient.  Tliey  cause 
indeecribable  agony.  The  experience  of  thirty  years 
shows  that  the  best  remedy  for  this  class  of  diseases 
is  Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient.  Its  properties 
are  diuretic,  which  are  specially  adapted  for  such 
cases. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


SELTZER 


A.  0^X133. 


To  all  who  are  auffering  from  the  errors  and  India- 
cretions  of  youth,  nervous  weakneaa,  early  decay,  loaa 
of  manhood,  etc.,  I  will  send  s  recipe  that  will  cure 
you,  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  This  great  remedy  waa 
discoTerrd  by  a  missionary  in  South  America.  Send  a 
nelf^kddresaed  envelope  to  the  Rev.  Josara  T.  iBaaM, 
8UUUm  D,  BibU  Hohm,  Ntv)  York  CUy. 

Ofs  ELSOANT  CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
10c.  post-paid.  Gno.  1.  Reid  &  Co.,  Nasaao,  N.  Y. 

■  y.SQ.TlD.Tl  ^  Oold  Nlck’B 

All  AO  I  AA  I  A|  Land,  ^toricai,  MUieal, 
Mttaphorieal.  Th*  but  neUittg  book  out.  •'rlee,  f  1. 
By  anbacription  only.  Agents  wanted.  T*h  coftiet  Jor 

f5.  Bi.  Lanchorne,  Wanklncton,  D.  O. 

e Perfnmed.  Snowflake,  Cbromo  Motto  cards,  name 
Ov  in  gold  A  jet  10c.  Q.  A.  Srnmo.  E.  Wallingford.  Ct. 


BEFORE  BUYING  OR  RENTING  A 

CABINET  ORGAN 

Be  sure  to  tend  for  onr  LATEST  CaTALoeim  and  Cin- 
OULAM  with  MEW  STTLBS,  BEDCCBD  PRICES  ($54.  $66, 
,  $78.  $84,  $90.  $09.  $106,  $1(«,  $114,  $190,  and  upwards), 

I  and  much  information.  8»nt  fru.  MASON  A  HAM¬ 
LIN  ORGAN  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Chicago.  _ 

i  nP  Very  beautiful  Cbromo  Cards,  name  neatly  printed 
{  /non  all,  10c.  Agents  earn  a  good  watch  in  aiz  daya. 

I  U U  Outfit,  10c.  Aobiits  Card  Co.,  Aroide,  N.  Y. 

tw*  Embossed  Pictures. 

LaUot  Styluf  LowtH  Pricm Quickrrl  Antwert!  Cat- 
(Uogut  and  SampU,  Se.,or  tcUh  Hevrn  PWIl  JBhuU,  90e. 
Agent*  wanted.  Stamp*  taken. 

,  tW  F.  TRIFET,  fll  Ceart  St..  Beatea,  Maaa.UEi 
,  Cn  Chremo  aniT^rftimad  Cards  (no  8  alike).  Name  la 
'  OU  Gold  and  Jet,  lOe.  Cuxton  Bbo#.,  Clintonvllle,  Ot. 


Sound  and  White  Teeth. 

More  SOZODONT  is  annually  sold  than  of  all  other  dentifrices 
and  tooth-washea  combined.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  thla  fact. 

SOZODONT 

has  been  many  years  before  the  world,  and  if  it  did  not  fnlfll  the 
promises  made  for  it.  it  would  long  ago  have  fallen  into  oblivion.  But 
the  more  it  is  used,  the  more  It  becomes  in  demand.  Those  who  have 
tried  it  once,  try  it  again,  and  then  recommend  its  nse  to  others.  For 
CLEANSING  THE  MODTH,  PRESERVING  THE  PURITY  AND 
WHITENESS  OF  THE  TEETH.  protecUng  the  enamel,  guarding 
from  the  ravages  of  decav,  keeping  the  gnms  hard,  rosy,  and  healthfUL 
then  U  no  eqnal  to  SOXODONT.  ALL  DBUCISUK  EEEP  IT. 
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PUBLISHER’S 


Pat  ok  Authors  in  the  Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent  Time. — Milton  rec*-ived  $25  for  “Para 
dise  liost.”  Pope  f4(),00()  for  bis  translation 
of  "  Homer.”  Eldgar  Allan  Poe  $10  for  “The 
Rayen,”  hia  most  famous  poem.  Dr.  Holland 
$12,000  for  “  Bitter  Sweet,”  $8,000  for 
“  Katrina,"  and  $5,000  for  the  “  Mistress  of 
the  Manse."  Mr.  Bonner,  of  the  ledger,  paid 
Tennyson  $5,000  for  a  single  poem.  AugusU 
Evans  Wilson,  author  of  “  Beulah,”  has  made 
$100,000  in  eight  years  out  of  her  novels. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  made  $2.59,000  out  of  his. 
Bret  Harte  received  $10,000  for  “Oabriel  Con¬ 
roy.”  Dickens  $15,000  for  the  copyright  on 
“  Karnaby  Rudge  ”  for  six  months.  Stanley 
has  already  received  $50,000  for  his“  Through 
the  I>ark  Continent.”  Shakespeare  got  $25 
for  “  Hamlet.”  Boucicault  $150,000  for  “  The 
Shaugraun.” 

Book-Buvinq  as  an  Investment. — Mr, 
Irving  Brown  remarked  to  a  Troy  Timen  re¬ 
porter  just  after  the  sale  of  his  books  in  this 
city  was  finished  :  “  1  think  this  sale  demon¬ 
strates  that  good  books  have  their  value  in  the 
hardest  times.  My  books  have  produced  more 
tlian  50  per  cent  of  their  actual  cost,  while  the 
dwelling  in  which  they  were  last  housed  sold 
a  few  months  ago  for  just  about  half  its  cost, 
and  then  the  purchas<‘r  had  to  lay  out  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  it.  My  books  were  never 
taxed,  and  by  the  possession  of  them  I  was 
enabled  to  earn  a  snug  sum  every  year  by  my 
writings,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  they 
bring  me,  reckoning  on  a  gold  basis,  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  their  cost.  My  friends  will 
thus  see  that  a  man  la  not  necessarily  a  fool 
for  loving  books.”  Some  editor  having  de¬ 
voted  a  column  article  to  Mr.  Browne’s  case  of 
bibliomania,  he  replies  as  fodows  :  “  That’s  all 
right:  it  doesn’t  hurt  my  fellings  a  bit ;  only 
why  doesn’t  the  editor  write  vimilar  essays  on 
‘stock-lunatics,’  ’ horse-idioe,’  ‘club  eccen¬ 
trics,’  and  the  like?  There  has  been  more 
money  fooled  away  by  many  a  man  in  Troy  in 
the  last  twenty  years  in  stocks  and  horses  and 
clubs  witliout  a  cent  to  show  for  it,  than  I  put 


o 


MISCELLANY, 


into  my  books  with  $11,000  to  show  for  them, 
after  using  them  all  these  years.” 

Church  Property  in  New  York  State. 
— What  the  freedom  of  the  Church  from  en¬ 
tangling  alliance  with  the  State  can  effect  is 
shown  in  the  religious  condition  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  according  to  the  official  census 
for  1875.  There  are  6320  organizations  in  the 
entire  commonwealth,  and  6243  church  edi¬ 
fices  ;  the  sittings  number  2,537,470,  and  the 
church-members  1,177,470.  The  churches, 
with  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  are  val¬ 
ued  at  $101,105,765 ;  the  sum  of  $15,308,231 
is  paid  annually  in  salaries  to  the  clergy.  All 
these  are  free  gifts  of  the  people.  In  sittings 
the  leading  denominations  rank'in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order :  Methodists,  700,678 ;  Presbyterians, 
372,662;  Baptists,  351,308;  Protestant  Epis- 
co|>alians,  226,002  ;  Reformed  Dutch,  100,815  ; 
Congregationalists,  107 B47;  Lutherans,  77,- 
731.  In  communicants  these  same  denomina¬ 
tions  rank  as  follows :  Methodists,  198,000 ; 
Baptists,  10S),972 ;  Presbyterians,  123,698 ; 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  78/515;  Congrega- 
tioiialists,  30,922 ;  Reformed  Dutch,  35,397 ; 
Lutherans,  34,430. 

Eari.t  Rising. — A  German  physician  has 
demonstrated  that  early  rising  is  a  very  bad 
habit.  He  has  taken  the  trouble  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  habits  in  this  respect  of 
several  persons  who  have  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  he  finds  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases  the  long  livers  have  indulged  in  late 
hours.  At  least  eight  of  ten  persons  who  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  upward 
were  in  the  habit  of  not  retiring  until  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  of  remaining 
in  bed  until  the  day  was  far  advanced.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  failed  to  discover,  after 
careful  observation  of  the  health  of  several 
early  risers,  that  it  was  in  any  degree  better 
than  that  of  a  similar  number  of  late  risers. 
He  thinks  that  so  far  from  any  decided  benefit 
being  gained  by  getting  up  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  it  rather  tends  to  exhaust  physical  power 
and  to  shorten  life. 
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Improvembht  in  Japan.— No  country  on 
the  ((lobe,  unleu  it  be  our  own,  improves 
BO  rapidly  and  steadily  as  Japan.  Within 
a  very  short  time  it  has  had  a  new  birth  ; 
hss  revolutionized  iteelf  in  nearly  every  de¬ 
partment  of  commerce  and  trade.  Its  {xtetal 
busineu,  which  is  usually  reckoned  as  a  mark 
of  growing  civilization,  has  vastly  hicreased 
within  a  few  yurs.  The  system  wm  estab¬ 
lished  only  in  April,  1871,  and  yet  it  embraces 
air  our  facilities  except  the  assortment  of  letters 
in  cars  in  transition,  which  is  impossible  from 
the  absence  of  railways.  To  compensate  for 
thif  lack,  postal  uving»  banks  were  estab- 
lir^od  in  1875,  and  they  have  been  received 
with  great  favor.  During  the  last  six  months 
of  that  year  only  19  banks  were  founded,  and 
the  amount  deposited,  counting  the  yen  as 
equivalent  to  the  dollar,  was  $6,108.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  last  J nne,there  were  292  such 
banks,  with  $20K,944  deposits.  In  1873,  the 
letters,  postal-cards,  newspapers,  books,  etc., 
transmitted  through  the  mails,  numbered  some 
10,300,000;  during  last  year  they  numbered 
nurly  36,000,000.  Postal-cards,  first  used  in 
1875,  increased  from  2,000,000  that  year,  to 
over  10,000,000  last  year.  The  foreign  mail 
matter  augmented  in  the  same  years  from 
44,185  to  158,203,  which  is  very  remarkable 
considering  Japanese  exclusiveneu.  The 
Japanese  income  last  year  wm  59  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  outlay,  thus  paying  $45,283  into 
the  national  treasury.  The  Government 
generally  is  administered  with  an  honesty 
which  we  enlightened  Republicans  can  hardly 
realize.  Lut  year,  only  62  letters  were  abso¬ 
lutely  lost  by  theft,  and  but  19  of  these  con¬ 
tained  money — $132 — which  wm  made  good 
by  the  steamer  carrying  the  mails.  Japan  is, 
indeed,  an  extraordinary  land. 

New  York  Elevated  Railroad. — The 
daily  receipts  of  the  New  York  Elevated  Rail* 
road  are  $7000,  and  its  running  expensu  are 
said  to  be  forty-one  per  cent  of  its  grou 
receipts.  Its  total  capital  is  now  $15,000,000, 
which  includes  all  its  bonds,  but  even  on  this 
large  amount  it  can  pay  good  dividends,  so 
successful  hM  the  road  become. 

Autumnal  Tints. — The  rich  golden  brown, 
dark  red,  maroon,  and  orange  colqr  of  Leamon’s 
Dyes,  made  by  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt.,  enable  a  lady  at  small  ex¬ 
penditure  to  manage  for  her  autumnal  dress. 
Get  them  at  your  druggist’s. 


Rapid  Book-Makino.— The  Edinburgh 
Publishing  Company  succeeded  on  Saturday 
in  accomplishing,  in  connection  with  the  Bank 
trial,  what,  we  believe,  Iim  never  before  been 
done  in  the  history  of  book  production.  They 
had  announced  in  i(ntici|>ation  of  the  trial  con¬ 
cluding  on  Friday  afternoon,  that  their  com¬ 
plete  report  would  lie  published  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  This  in  itself  wm  smart  work,  but 
all  their  calculations  were  supposed  to  be 
upset  when  it  became  known  that  sentence 
WM  deferred  till  Saturday  morning.  Their 
resources  and  ingenuity,  however,  proved 
equal  to  the  occMion  ;  for  by  two  o’clock  the 
same  day  their  well  got-up  volume  of  270 
pages,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  contain¬ 
ing  several  illustrations,  wm  in  the  hands  of 
the  Edinburgh  booksellers.  The  same  express 
train  that  conveyed  five  of  the  bank  directors 
to  their  new  quai;terB  carried  a  supply  of  the 
publications  to  the  west,  and  by  four  o'clock 
the  report  wm  distributed  all  over  Glasgow. 
— Exetiange. 
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